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THE  NATOLIAN  S10EY-1ELLEB; 

[MAGA.    DECEMBER  1832.] 

TTTHETHEK  justice  will  ever  be  done  to  the 
'  »  powers  of  the  Asiatic  mind,  is  one  of  those 
curious  questions  that  must  be  left  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  future.  Asia  is  the  victim  of  bad  govern 
ment.  If  there  ever  were  a  spot  on  earth  where 
Kevolution  would  be  justified  by  its  necessity,  Asia 
would  be  the  true  spot  for  a  fierce,  remorseless, 
fiery  burst  of  revolution.  Nothing  less  could  re 
lieve  that  magnificent  country  of  the  weight  of 
ruin  that  now  breaks  down  and  buries  all  her 
powers.  While  every  successive  realm  in  Europe 
has  been  seen  coming  forward  laden  with  her  noble 
share  of  contribution  to  the  good,  the  knowledge, 
or  the  grandeur  of  mankind,  Asia  has  sat,  like  a 
slave,  in  the  perpetual  chain,  or,  like  an  exile 
among  the  tombs  of  her  illustrious  and  remote  ages, 
totally  helpless,  useless,  and  nerveless,  preserving 
U  A 
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a  feeble  and  languid  sense  of  life  only  to  glut  the 
ferocity,  the  fantastic  vanity,  or  the  merciless  rap 
ine  of  a  long  train  of  ruling  savages. 

The  Asiatic  character  has  shared  the  fall  of  the 
country ;  it  is  utterly  prostrate ;  a  combination  of 
weaknesses  that  seemed  scarcely  capable  of  exist 
ing  together,  and  of  evils  that  might  seem  to  augur 
universal  and  immediate  ruin.  The  individual  is 
at  once  the  victim  and  the  oppressor,  fevered  alike 
by  abject  fear  and  furious  rage  ;  insubordinate,  yet 
crouching  to  a  tyranny  that  might  rouse  the  utmost 
long-suffering  of  the  human  heart  into  desperate 
resistance ;  feeble  and  wavering,  yet  stubborn  and 
incapable  of  conviction ;  credulous,  yet  suspecting 
all  things  and  all  men ;  jealous,  yet  libertine ;  care 
less  of  bloodshed,  yet  violent  in  its  retaliation; 
vain  of  knowledge,  yet  embracing  ignorance ;  pas 
sionate  for  destruction,  yet  loving  to  linger  out 
existence  in  a  contemptible  waste  of  faculties  and 
time ;  scornful  of  all  the  spirit  of  moral  obligation, 
yet  bitterly  devoted  to  the  tenets  of  a  sect ;  display 
ing  a  perpetual  practical  scorn  of  religion,  yet  pain 
fully  fettered  by  the  heaviest  bonds  of  the  most 
harassing  superstition ;  ready  with  the  dagger  for 
the  gratification  of  the  grossest  of  the  senses,  for 
avarice,  or  for  revenge,  yet  the  shrinking  slave  of 
dreams  and  omens,  and  the  perpetual  and  notorious 
dupe  of  the  Dervish,  the  Fakeer,  the  Brahmin,  and 
the  Magician. 
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Yet  the  Asiatic,  and  of  all  Asiatics  the  man  of 
Natolia,  still  possesses  every  intellectual  faculty 
that  could  establish  a  memorable  people.      The 
Turk  is  of  another  class — he  is  merely  a  splendidly 
dressed  barbarian,  differing  from  his  savage  ances 
tors  of  the  Caucasus  simply  in  the  fineness  of  his 
turban,   and    the  gold  and  jewels   of  his  pipe  or 
dagger.      The    Turk   is   absolutely   irreclaimable. 
He  disdains  taste,  grace,  and  knowledge,  from  a 
natural   incapacity  to  feel  their  excellences ;    the 
Law  of  his  Prophet  was  not  necessary  to  prohibit 
his  possession  of  statues  or  pictures — he  has  no  eye 
for  either ;  the  mere  repletion  of  his  grossest  appe 
tites  is  the  object  of  his  life ;  and  fierce  and  in 
satiable  as  the  boa  in  gorging  them,  he  falls  into 
the  same  lethargy  when  they  are  gorged.     But  the 
Turk  is  to  this  hour  an  alien  in  his  own  territories. 
The  native  Natolian  is  a  man  of  a  totally  distinct 
mould ;  he  cowers  before  the  Turk  as  his  master,  but 
he  still  looks  upon  him  as  a  stranger,  hates  him  as  an 
usurper,  and  longs  for  the  expected  day  when  the 
brutal  oppressor  of  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor  shall 
be  hunted  back  to  herd  once  more  with  the  kindred 
wolf  and  bear  in  the  ravines  of  the  Caucasus.     The 
Natolian  is  a  subtle,  susceptible,  luxurious  being ; 
fond  of  pomp,  but  of  tasteful  pomp ;  fond  of  the 
legends  of  his   country,  which  find  a  location  in 
every  hill  and  valley,  and  a  historian  in  every  vil 
lage.     Undoubtedly  a  character  too  much  adapted 
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by  its  flexibility  and  love  of  ease  to  be  a  slave,  but 
still  offering  to  the  eye  that  can  bear  to  investigate 
it  in  its  deep  humiliation,  a  shape  of  mind,  that, 
under  all  the  bonds  and  degrading  liveries  of  un 
changeable  servitude,  retains  something  of  the  ori 
ginal  muscle  and  beauty  of  the  Greek  of  Ionia. 

The  present  writer  speaks  of  this  fallen  people 
with  the  more  interest,  from  his  having  been  in 
debted  to  them  for  many  of  those  acts  of  personal 
kindness  and  willing  hospitality,  for  a  generous 
disinterestedness,  which  no  man  can  find  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Turk ;  but  which,  where  they 
occur  among  an  unhappy  and  impoverished  people, 
have  a  double  value.  Some  of  those  opportunities 
occurred  in  the  well-known  period  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  war.  Happening  to  be  in  the  diplo 
matic  service  of  his  country  at  Constantinople 
when  the  expedition  under  the  late  General  Koehler 
was  organised  to  assist  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  in 
their  movement  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  it 
became  a  part  of  his  duty  to  communicate  with  the 
squadron  of  the  British  and  Turkish  fleets  when 
stationed  off  Cyprus.  For  this  purpose  a  long 
journey,  from  nearly  north  to  south  of  this  famous 
peninsula,  was  necessary.  On  the  route  he  had  to 
make  some  communications  with  the  Governor  of 
the  district  of  Kiutaja,  a  Beglerbeg,  whom  he 
found  holding  a  court  with  the  Sangiacks  of  the 
surrounding  commands,  like  a  provincial  Sultan. 
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This  was  the  time  of  universal  favour  for  the  Eng 
lish,  who  were  then  looked  on,  and  with  no  slight 
justice,  as  the  surest  allies  of  the  Porte.  But  the 
Governor  himself,  a  fine  old  Asiatic  of  the  purest 
blood  of  Ionia,  would  probably  have  exhibited 
every  kindness  without  so  advantageous  a  ckdm 
on  his  hospitality.  The  rest  is  an  extract  from  the 
journal  kept  on  the  road. 

I  am  now  in  the  heart  of  Nadoly,  or  as  we 
euphonise  it,  Natolia,  the  Avarotaj,  the  place  of  sun 
rise  to  the  Greek  of  old,  as  from  his  islands  he 
watched  the  sun  dropping  rubies  and  rosebuds  over 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Eourid  me  are 
Phrygia,  and  Caria,  and  Lydia,  and  Pamphylia,  the 
land  of  Hector,  and  Homer,  and  Thales,  with  the 
ground  strewed  with  marbles,  every  one  of  them 
the  fragment  of  some  hero's  or  philosopher's,  some 
statesman's  or  poet's  or  beauty's  tomb.  Yet  in 
this  land  of  memory,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  knows 
more  than  that  his  right  hand  is  not  his  left,  and 
not  one  in  ten  times  ten  thousand  knows  more  of 
the  glorious  dust  on  which  he  treads  than  he  knows 
of  the  Copernican  System. 

The  Governor  has  given  me  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  suite  a  very  handsome  entertainment ;  has 
offered  me  a  charger,  which  I  have  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  declining ;  and  has  forced  upon  me  a 
case  of  French  pistols,  likely,  from  all  appearances, 
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to  be  to  the  full  as  hazardous  to  whoever  uses  them 
as  to  the  enemy.  I  observed  a  fierce-looking  San- 
giack,  a  genuine  Turk,  and  a  barbarian  of  course, 
with  his  hand  bound  up,  as  the  result  of  a  similar 
present.  The  Versailles  manufacture,  though  covered 
over  with  ornaments,  and  with  two  or  three  large 
stones  which  glittered  in  the  Turk's  girdle — for  he 
wore  them  still  for  the  honour  of  the  distinction — 
were  found  fit  to  bear  anything  but  powder  and 
ball ;  for,  on  the  first  trial,  the  pistol  had  burst, 
and  sent  his  Excellency's  finger  and  thumb  into 
the  elements. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Towards  twilight  the  entertainment  broke  up,  and 
I  was  glad  to  find  myself  once  more  out  of  the  din 
of  the  table,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  It  was 
delicious.  It  came  in  a  current  from  the  hills,  per 
haps  some  branches  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  came 
with  a  refreshing  coolness  and  spirit  of  life,  which 
must  be  felt  to  be  at  all  described.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  conception  to  it  would  be  that  of  an  aerial 
dew — a  dew  suddenly  refined  into  its  essence,  and 
sent  floating  on  the  air.  But  something  of  this, 
be  it  remembered,  might  be  the  result  of  contrast, 
for  it  followed  a  day  of  intolerable  sultriness,  with 
the  sky  burning  like  a  roof  of  red-hot  iron 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  tower,  as  I  strayed 
on,  I  came  to  one  of  the  vineyards  belonging  to  the 
Beglerbeg ;  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  vineyard 
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was  surprised  by  finding  the  remnant,  and  by  no 
means  the  imperfect  remnant,  of  an  old  Greek  temple. 
Its  fortunate  location  in  the  Governor's  grounds,  had 
probably  preserved  it;  for  the  Turk  takes  a  child's 
pleasure  in  mischief,  and  peculiarly  in  breaking 
down  everything  in  the  shape  of  ornament,  that 
happens  to  lie  within  reach  of  his  hand  or  his  mus 
ket.  The  temple  was  now  under  the  process  of  re 
novation,  for  a  kiosk,  or  summer  pleasure-house — 
one  of  the  favourite  fabrics  of  the  men  of  Asia,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  any  sense  of  enjoyment  in 
this  burning  climate.  The  little  area  was  filled 
with  workmen,  clumsily  erecting  some  Saracen-look 
ing  pillars  among  the  graceful  remnants  of  a  group 
of  Corinthian  capitals,  still  clinging  to  the  architrave, 
though  their  shafts  had  long  since  given  way  to  the 
general  law  alike  of  temples  and  heroes.  The  pteru- 
gian,  the  cella,  the  richly  carved  tympanum — where 
the  sculptures  of  some  adventure  of  the  favourite 
goddess,  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  were 
fading  away  into  thin  lines,  like  the  ghosts  of  their 
old  times — were  still  untouched  by  these  rude  reno 
vators  ;  and  I  looked  long,  and  with  great  delight, 
at  this  fine  relic.  It  would  have  made  a  capital 
subject  for  the  pencil.  The  fragments  of  ruin  that 
strewed  the  floor,  half  covered  with  the  wild  herb 
age,  and  wholly  covered  with  a  thousand  rich  stains 
of  time,  which  gave  them  the  look  of  mosaic ;  the 
groups  of  the  labourers,  in  their  mantles  and  tur- 
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bans,  some  toiling,  some  resting,  some  wondering 
at  the  beauty  of  the  temple,  as  if  it  had  awaked 
again  their  ancient  sense  of  loveliness,  and  some 
gathering  themselves  into  little  circles,  and  con 
versing  with  the  undertone  and  awed  look  which 
marks  the  superstition  of  the  Asiatic,  in  a  place 
where,  as  in  this  temple,  no  Asiatic  can  tread  with 
out  thinking  of  either  ghosts  or  treasures  hidden  by 
some  necromancer,  and  guarded  by  his  spell, — were 
all  curiously  characteristic.  But  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  was  that  of  a  boy,  with  a  per 
fectly  Asiatic  contour ;  dark,  but  with  the  grand 
model  of  countenance,  the  rather  exaggerated  style 
of  features  that  looks  so  nobly  in  marble,  and  belongs 
by  right  divine  to  the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity. 
He  was  half  sitting,  half  lying,  among  a  cluster  of 
reeds,  roses,  and  wild  plants,  that  hung  round  and 
over  him,  like  the  unchecked  vegetation  that  some 
times  so  beautifully  gathers  round  a  fallen  statue. 
But  he  was  no  statue.  Quite  the  contrary ;  he  was 
full  of  animation,  almost  of  inflammability,  as  I  could 
perceive  by  his  wrath  at  the  tread  of  one  of  the 
workmen,  which  had  accidentally  touched  the  hem 
of  his  cloak,  as  it  flowed  on  the  ground.  He  sprang 
up  like  a  young  tiger,  drew  his  dagger,  and  would 
probably  have  made  serious  use  of  it,  but  for  my 
outcry  at  the  sight,  which,  seconded  by  the  imme 
diate  submission  of  the  offender,  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  him  to  his  senses.  He  then  threw  himself 
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down  again  on  his  place  of  repose,  and  taking  from 
his  mantle  a  small  instrument  of  reeds,  common  in 
the  wilds  of  Natolia,  and  traceable,  as  I  was  told,  by 
an  unbroken  lineage,  up  to  the  original  pipe  which 
Pan  organised  in  the  shades  of  Ida,  began  to  amuse 
himself  on  it,  with  some  very  sweet  rambling 
tones,  in  true  oriental  scorn  of  what  the  stranger, 
or  the  world,  might  be  at  that  moment  thinking  of 
him.  Still  the  whole  scene,  with  its  associations, 
was  full  of  that  pleasing  mixture  of  thought  without 
trouble,  and  melancholy  without  sadness,  which  is, 
perhaps,  among  the  most  pleasing  moods  of  the  mind. 
Before  me  were  magnificent  decay,  and  natural  love 
liness,  fresh  and  reviving  for  ever ;  desolate  majesty, 
sanctity  forgotten,  worship  superseded,  beauty,  art, 
and  talent,  mouldering  in  every  stone,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  decay  of  ancient  taste,  a  fallen  race 
of  mankind,  still  not  incapable  of  being  raised  again, 
and  so  far  like  the  old  temple  in  which  they  so  in 
dolently  laboured,  and  lavishly  gazed;  and  perhaps 
destined  to  be  raised  like  that  broken  and  beautiful 
fabric,  to  be  filled  with  higher  and  purer  aspirations 
than  those  of  the  most  fabled  days  of  their  most 
fabled  glory. 

Before  I  left  the  vineyard  to  return  to  the  palace 
of  the  Beglerbeg,  where  I  was  to  spend  the  night, 
a  story-teller  had  joined  the  party,  come  to  gather 
a  few  aspers,  or  other  small  coin  from  the  workmen, 
while  they  were  at  their  suppers.  He  began  his 
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professional  exertions  as  usual,  and,  if  I  were  to 
judge  from  his  effect,  lie  succeeded  very  sufficiently; 
for  he  was  accompanied  by  laughter  through  the 
principal  parts  of  his  story ;  and  he  had  their  aspers 
handsomely  reinforced  by  some  silver  coins  from  the 
purse  of  the  fiery  boy.  On  my  return,  I  was  fol 
lowed  by  both  the  story-teller  and  the  boy,  who 
were  keeping  up  a  somewhat  eager  dialogue  on  the 
propriety,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  my  making 
some  application,  as  a  favoured  stranger,  to  the 
Governor,  for  an  unusual  extension  of  his  patronage 
to  the  man  of  narrative. 

The  circumstance  reached  the  Beglerbeg's  ears, 
and  on  my  next  visit,  I  was  introduced  in  form  to 
the  boy,  who  was  then  sumptuously  costumed,  and 
placed  on  a  low  sofa  by  the  Governor's  seat,  and 
mentioned  to  me  as  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  sin 
gular  and  opulent  chieftains  of  the  great  peninsula ; 
a  Delhi,  a  Hadgi,  a  Fanariote,  and,  finally,  settled 
down  into  a  prince  of  the  mountains,  which  I  then 
saw  stretching  away  in  cloudy  majesty,  to  the  north 
east,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend.  He  had  sent 
his  son,  with  presents  of  chargers,  and  other  valu 
able  things,  to  the  Sultan ;  and  the  boy  was  now 
waiting  only  for  the  setting  forth  of  the  Beglerbeg, 
his  father's  old  friend,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  guarded 
from  the  robbers  of  the  wilderness,  and  from  the  still 
more  hazardous  trials  and  temptations  of  the  famous 
capital  of  Islamism. 
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The  story-teller's  claims  were  next  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  the  Governor  gave  way  wil 
lingly  to  the  request  which  I  ventured  to  make,  for 
the  promotion  of  this  poor  fellow's  object,  which 
happened  to  be  limited  to  the  honour  of  wearing  a 
green  stripe  in  his  turban,  instead  of  a  blue,  he 
founding  his  right  on  a  relation  to  the  Prophet — a 
right,  however,  which  had  cost  him  the  bastinado 
already  from  the  neighbouring  Pasha,  and  teemed 
with  the  prospect  of  blows  from  every  Turkish  sol 
dier  who  met  him,  but  which,  he  swore  by  his  ample 
beard,  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  heart's  blood. 
The  scene  ended  by  the  usual  introduction  of  coffee, 
in  little  gold  enamelled  cups,  and  the  story-teller 
being  called  in  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  qualities, 
he  did  so,  with  infinite  pride  and  pleasure,  in  the 
story  of  the  Mountain  Prince,  the  father  of  the  Young 
Ambassador,  Hamet  ben  Hamet,  whose  name  he 
encircled  with  as  many  titles  as  would  have  enrap 
tured  a  German  Prince,  or 

"  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms  ! " 
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Hamet  ben  Hamet,  at  the  close  of  the  famous 
campaign  in  which  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  the 
Sultan  Mustapha,  whose  'glory  is  above  the  moon 
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and  the  seven  stars,  beat  all  liis  enemies,  and  ended 
by  losing  his  ships,  his  fortresses,  and  three  grand 
riziers,  through  the  ascendency  of  his  evil  planet, 
for  neither  Potemkin  nor  his  Kussians  could  have 
done  it,  resolved  to  finish  his  course  of  renown  as 
became  a  true  Moslem,  and  set  out  on  the  pilgrim 
age  to  Mecca.  He  travelled  like  the  chieftain  that 
he  was,  and  many  a  pasha  of  three  tails  envied  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  his  dozen  barbs  of  the  true 
Kholani  biood,  his  fifty  camels  covered  with  Shiraz 
velvet  and  Srnyrnese  silk,  and  his  hundred  Natolian 
horsemen,  every  one  of  them  with  a  cuirass  of  silver. 
But  when  he  had  reached  Mecca,  had  seen  the  pro 
cession  of  the  Hadgis  round  the  Caaba,  had  kissed 
the  Black  Stone  which  fell  from  heaven,  and  drank 
of  the  well  Zemzem,  which  all  true  believers  know 
is  daily  filled  from  the  fountains  of  paradise,  he  was 
still  discontented.  "  And  is  this  all,"  said  the 
illustrious  Hamet  ben  Hamet,  "  that  the  Hadgi 
comes  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  ?  An  old 
black  curtain,  a  stone,  a  well  of  muddy  water,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fools  ready  to  cut  each 
other's  throats,  to  kiss  the  one  and  swallow  the 
other."  Terrible  blasphemies  were  those ;  but  Hamet 
ben  Hamet  had  been  a  Delhi ;  and  those  tigers  of 
war  think  more  of  cutting  off  heads  than  repeating 
creeds.  He  instantly  ordered  his  horsemen  to  mount, 
turned  his  bridle  homewards,  and  crossing  Arabia 
and  Syria  at  full  gallop,  reached  his  palace  in  the 
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hills  sooner  than  ever  it  was  reached  from  Mecca 
before  by  mortal  man. 

In  Natolia,  Hamet  ben  Hamet  was  a  proverb  for 
happiness.  The  pilgrims  passing  from  Constanti 
nople  to  Damascus  used  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  which  his  palace  stood,  bright  as  a 
new-born  star,  and  wonder  at  the  good  fortune 
which  had  fixed  a  son  of  earth  in  a  spot  so  like 
Paradise.  The  people  of  the  country,  to  a  man, 
declared  that  since  the  prosperous  days  of  the  wisest 
of  the  wise,  even  Solomon  ben  David,  there  had  not 
been  prince,  pasha,  or  padisha,  who  could  compare 
with  the  fortune  of  the  mighty  Hadgi.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  though  he  had  four 
wives,  he  kept  his  household  without  an  open 
quarrel;  that  his  two  daughters  had  never  fled 
with  Spahi  or  Janizary,  and  that  his  son  had  never 
expressed  any  known  objection  to  his  father's  living 
even  a  dozen  years  longer.  Still  the  illustrious 
Hadgi  was  discontented.  "  What  is  human  happi 
ness,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  like  the  bubble  in  the 
cup  of  sherbet,  no  sooner  seen  than  swallowed,  and 
no  sooner  swallowed  than  forgotten  ?  Or  like  the 
singing  of  the  bullet  from  the  musket,  a  perilous 
pleasufe^which  a  wise  man  would  let  pass  by  him, 
and  none  but  a  fool  would  desire  to  catch  ?  The 
earth  is  a  dungeon,  from  which  the  sooner  a  man 
gets  free  the  better.  Life  is  a  struggle  in  a  stormy 
sea;  every  man  first  tries  to  sink  his  neighbour, 
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then  to  save  Lira  self,  and  all  go  to  the  bottom  alike 
at  last.  Heaven  either  forgets  the  care  of  man,  or 
sports  with  his  feelings,  or  heaps  on  him  a  perpe 
tual  succession  of  the  evils  of  nature,  just  light 
enough  to  let  the  wretch  prolong  his  tortures,  but 
heavy  enough  to  make  him  hate  every  day  that  rises 
on  his  unlucky  brow." 

To  reinforce  his  exhausted  spirit,  Hamet  ben 
Hainet  clapped  his  hands,  a  signal  at  which  a  troop 
of  Nubian  slaves  brought  in  a  banquet  worthy  of  a 
Sofi ;  at  the  end  of  which,  taking  up  a  goblet  of 
the  most  delicious  wine  of  Chios  in  one  hand,  he 
pulled  a  pistol  from  his  belt  with  the  other — But 
before  he  should  put  a  close  to  his  misfortunes,  by 
the  old  Delhi  method  of  blowing  out  his  brains,  he 
thought  that  he  might  quench  his  feverish  thirst 
without  much  injury  to  his  resolution.  The  goblet 
was  put  to  his  lips  and  drained  accordingly.  The 
day  was  hot,  the  wine  was  exquisite ;  he  thirsted 
again.  To  a  man  on  the  verge  of  bidding  farewell 
to  the  world,  a  second  goblet  could  be  neither  shame 
nor  sin.  The  second  goblet  was  filled,  it  touched 
his  lip,  it  flew  down  with  even  more  quickness  than 
the  former.  The  pistol  was  now  examined,  the 
priming  looked  to,  the  brace  of  balls  again  rammed 
down.  A  touch  on  the  gold  enamelled  trigger  would 
send  the  Hadgi  to  the  bosom  of  Mahomet.  But  the 
day  glowed  still  more  like  a  furnace.  "  What  is 
the  earth,"  exclaimed  the  Hadgi,  "  but  a  round  of 
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wretchedness?"  He  laid  the  pistol  on  the  table, 
filled  a  third  goblet — it  darted  down  his  throat  like 
lightning. 

He  was  sitting  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
thousand  bowers  of  his  own  vineyards.  Before  him 
the  horizon  was  like  a  huge  shawl  of  scarlet,  purple, 
and  azure  stripes ;  above  him  was  a  roof  of  grapes 
and  roses,  like  living  amethysts  and  rubies.  u  This 
may  look  well,"  said  he,  "  but  the  world  is  wretch 
edness  still."  A  thorn  stuck  in  his  finger  as  he  list 
lessly  dropped  his  hand  into  a  knot  of  the  moss-roses 
of  Chusistan,  while  his  system  grew  rapidly  upon 
him.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  am  I  to  listen  to  the  non 
sense  which  talks  of  the  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
wretches,  when  even  here  I  cannot  pluck  a  flower 
without  paying  the  common  penalty  of  pain?  But 
what  is  there  in  the  world,  wide  as  it  is,  but  pain  ? 
The  skies,  blue  as  they  are,  either  scorch  the  very 
skin  off  our  limbs,  or  drench  us  with  torrents,  that 
wash  away  our  crops,  our  houses,  and  ourselves. 
The  ground,  with  all  its  roses,  teems  with  the 
poisonous  reptile,  and  the  more  poisonous  herb. 
The  air  brings  pestilence  from  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  parches  us  to  the  bone  by  day,  or  freezes 
us  to  the  midriff  by  night.  Fire  blasts,  withers, 
consumes,  and  kills ;  and  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
this,  there  are  dotards,  with  brains  as  dry  as  the 
dust  they  tread,  who  will  talk  of  the  bounty 
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of  nature ;  why,  under  Heaven,  I  cannot  con 
ceive  ! " 

"  Because  they  are  dotards,"  said  a  voice  behind 
him.  Hamet  started  up  to  gaze  on  the  intruder, 
and  forgot  his  wound  ;  the  speaker  was  one  of  those 
pilgrims  who  are  constantly  travelling  through  Asia 
Minor  on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca;  but  his 
dress  of  travel,  worn  and  sunburnt  as  it  was,  could 
not  altogether  conceal  that  this  pilgrim  was  a  tall 
and  very  noble-looking  personage  ;  that  his  air  was 
soldierly,  and  that  he  had  the  keenest  black  eyes 
that  Asia  furnishes.  The  Pilgrim  is  a  sacred  char 
acter  everywhere,  and  Hamet  invited  him  to  rest 
himself  in  the  vineyard,  and  ordered  water  for  his 
feet,  and  a  repast  to  be  set  before  him.  The  Pil 
grim  accepted  of  all  these  instances  of  hospitality 
with  the  grace  of  one  who  had  sat  at  high  feasts ; 
and  his  conversation  amply  repaid  his  banquet. 

He  had  travelled  over  all  that  the  East  had  to 
show  of  oddity,  grandeur,  and  beauty.  He  had 
dived  into  the  diamond  caves  of  Golconda — he  had 
traversed  the  golden  courts  of  the  Mogul — he  had 
drank  of  the  living  waters  at  the  fount  of  the  Ganges 
— and  he  had  climbed  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
Among  the  potentates,  he  had  eaten  with  his  golden- 
footed  majesty  of  Ava — drank  souchong  with  the 
brother  of  the  seven  stars,  Emperor  of  Emperors, 
the.  Long-tailed  of  Pekin — he  had  swallowed  opium 
with  the  iron-handed  chieftains  of  the  Polygars — 
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Lad  imbibed  the  sacred  milk  of  the  white  cow  within 
the  dome  that  held  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet — 
and  played  chess  with  the  topaz-girdled  Negus  of 
Abyssinia. 

Hamet  forgot  the  hour,  as  he  listened  to  the  vast 
and  various  discourse  of  his  brilliant  guest.  But 
the  charm,  was  incomplete,  until  he  had  discovered 
that  this  man  of  all  nations  was  entirely  of  his  own 
opinion. 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  said  Hamet,  "  that  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  experience  amounts  only  to  this, 
that  this  globe  is  made  for  blockheads,  just  as  block 
heads  are  made  for  this  globe." 

"  I  fully  agree  with  you,  my  hospitable  enter 
tainer,"  said  the  Pilgrim ;  "  and,  if  mankind  had  a 
grain  of  sense  in  every  ton  of  brains,  they  would 
acknowledge  that  they  were  miserable,  and  clear 
their  heads  of  all  the  fine  things  taught  us  by  nurses 
and  priests  about  benevolence,  and  so  forth;  in  man 
or  nature,  all  is  misery  in  this  round  world,  or  in 
any  other,  above  or  below." 

Hamet  was  doubly  delighted ;  in  a  rough-coated 
Pilgrim  of  the  Hedjaz  he  had  found  a  philosopher ; 
in  a  stranger  he  had  found  a  friend  after  his  own 
heart.  On  the  stranger's  rising  to  take  his  staff 
and  go  on  his  journey,  Hamet  almost  suffered  his 
hospitality  to  overcome  his  politeness,  for  he  fairly 
wrested  it  out  of  his  hand.  His  cloak  was  next  all 
but  forced  from,  his  ample  shoulders ;  and  as  the 
11  n 
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Pilgrim,  divested  of  both  cloak  and  staff,  was  scarcely 
entitled  to  call  himself  a  pilgrim  at  all,  he  had  now 
no  alternative  but  to  follow  his  entertainer  into  his 
mansion. 

To  a  common  eye  nothing  could  have  been  a 
more  direct  answer  to  the  theory  of  misfortune, 
than  the  spot  into  which  they  now  entered.  The 
sumptuous  dresses  of  the  attendants,  the  rich  furni 
ture,  the  perfumes  burning  in  vases  of  gold*  and 
alabaster,  the  carpets  of  Shiraz,  the  tables  of  sandal- 
wood,  and  the  flowing  cups  of  the  vintage  of  Erze- 
roum,  all  looked  so  prodigiously  like  the  reverse  of 
human  misery,  that  for  some  moments  the  Pilgrim 
held  his  tongue,  and  a  smile  even  sat  on  his  grave 
and  lofty  lip.  But  Hauiet  showed  himself  the  philo 
sopher  still. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  with  a  feeling  of  irrepressible 
triumph  at  his  superiority  to  matters  of  the  senses, 
'*  these  trifles  strike  you,  as  perhaps  placing  me  a 
little  out  of  the  line  of  our  argument.  But  what  is 
this  house,  and  all  that  it  contains  ?  a  thing  which 
perpetually  breeds  discontent.  The  owner  of  such 
a  dwelling  may  be  fool  enough  to  be  proud  of  it, 
and  if  so,  the  more  fool  he  to  be  proud  of  a  thing 
which  the  first  accident  may  bring  in  ashes  about 
his  ears,  to  say  nothing  of  the  storm,  or  the  earth 
quake,  that  may  carry  it  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
globe." 

"  Besides,"  observed  the  Pilgrim,  "  from  what  I 
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can  feel  even  in  myself,  experienced  as  I  am  in  the 
emptiness  of  human  enjoyments,  the  possession  of 
those  things  by  the  one  must  excite  vexatious 
feelings  in  the  many.  Thus  the  imperfect  pleasure 
of  the  individual  constitutes  the  actual  suffering  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  of  thousands.  So  much  for  the 
exploded  absurdity  of  universal  benevolence." 

Dinner  was  now  served,  and  the  two  philo 
sophers  regaled  themselves  in  a  style  that  might 
have  shaken  the  convictions  of  those  who  only  saw 
them  culling  the  peaches  of  Khorasan,  and  bathing 
their  brows  in  the  rose-water  of  Ashtacar.  But 
philosophy  disdains  commonplaces,  and  the  two 
friends  ate,  drank,  and  bathed  their  glowing  fore 
heads,  without  losing  a  fragment  of  their  theory. 

"  Yes,  friend  Hamet,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  per 
ceive  that  you  have  manliness  of  mind  sufficient  to 
soar  above  the  vulgar  ideas  of  our  position  here. 
How  any  human  being  can  be  happy,  or  think  that 
it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  happy,  while 
every  peach  he  touches  may  choke  him ;  while  he 
may  swallow  poison  in  every  dish  he  eats  ;  while  life 
is,  in  fact,  but  one  long  accident,  and  death,  odious, 
painful,  and  miserable  as  it  is,  is  the  only  thing 
certain, — is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  libels  on 
the  understanding  of  our  wretched  species." 

"  And  then,  too,"  interrupted  Hamet,  "  when  we 
consider  human  life  on  the  great  scale,  what  is  it 
but  a  succession  of  wars,  pestilences,  famines, 
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flights,  exiles,  and  overthrows — the  general  havoc 
and  suffering  of  those  myriads,  who  seem  abso 
lutely  to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  feeling  only 
to  suffer?" 

"  Or,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  grasping  his  hand,  as  if 
to  fix  conviction,  "  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  all 
those  mischiefs  are  but  the  work  of  man  himself, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  Nature  ?  From  east  to  west, 
from  the  pole  to  the  line — what  do  we  see  but  an 
eternal  war  against  the  powers,  the  enjoyments, 
and  the  existence  of  man  ?  The  storm  beats  down 
his  harvest,  the  lightning  burns  down  his  house, 
the  whirlwind  carries  off  house  and  tenant  together, 
the  flood  rips  up  the  bosom  of  the  soil,  and  leaves 
him  sand  and  stones  for  food.  Then,  look  to  the 
earth  itself;  what  are  three-fourths  of  Africa  but  a 
desert  of  red-hot  sand  ;  three-fourths  of  Asia  but  a 
desert  of  snow  ;  three-fourths  of  Europe,  but  moun 
tains  fit  for  nothing  but  to  produce  the  thistle,  that 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  pasture  the  ass  that  grazes 
on  them,  true  emblem  of  his  master?  What  are 
three-fourths  of  America  but  swamp  and  forest,  in 
which  nothing  can  live  but  a  frog  or  a  snake,  or 
perhaps  a  naked  Indian,  the  only  reasonable  being 
of  his  miserable  generation  after  all  ?  for  he  lives 
in  a  thorough  contempt  of  what  fools  call  the 
beauty  of  Nature,  and  in  a  perpetual  war  against 
what  equal  fools  coll  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And 
yet  what  does  even  he  get  by  this  attempt  at  a 
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philosophical  existence?  Why,  his  life  might 
envy  the  wolf,  and  his  death  make  the  scorpion 
forswear  the  stab  of  its  own  sting.  He  is  hacked 
and  hewn  into  pieces,  one-half  roasted  and  eaten, 
while  the  other  half  is  looking  on  ;  and  as  his  life 
has  been  privation  by  the  malice  of  the  elements, 
its  close  is  torture  by  the  cruelty  of  man,  a  death 
worse  than  being  crushed  between  the  jaws  of  the 
lion  or  the  tiger." 

"  Incomparably  true,"  said  Harriet,  pouring  out 
a  flagon  of  the  favourite  wine,  which  rilled  the 
room  with  odour.  "  The  earth  contains  nothing 
worth  a  wise  man's  thought,  or  a  rich  man's  enjoy 
ment.  Here,  my  friend,  let  us  finish  this  flagon, 
merely  to  wash  down  this  pie  of  pheasants'  livers, 
and  then  let  us  think  how  best  we  shall  get  through 
the  three  hours  which  lie  between  our  dinner  and 
our  beds,  the  only  spot  where  a  man  can  be  fairly 
said  to  enjoy  life,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  he 
leaves  this  worthless  world  behind  him,  and  shuts 
his  eyes  and  his  memory  together." 

"  Spoken  like  a  hundred  sages,"  exclaimed  the 
Pilgrim,  rising  from  his  embroidered  couch,  and 
embracing  him  with  an  ardour  of  friendship  which 
delighted  Harnet  beyond  measure.  Novice  in 
philosophy,  he  felt  it  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  had  already  gone  beyond  his  master,  and  the 
look  of  admiration  which  that  master  and  pilgrim 
fixed  on  him  with  his  deep  large  eyes,  seemed  to 
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shoot  into  liis  very  soul.  The  glance  seemed  even 
to  stir  up  a  new  soul  there.  Hamet  found  eloquence 
grow  upon  him  ;  it  rolled  in  like  a  flood  of  words 
and  feelings.  Like  all  other  orators  new  to  their 
own  genius,  the  exercise  enchanted  him,  and  he 
rushed  along  in  a  torrent  of  truisms,  all  wonderful 
to  himself,  and  all  welcomed  with  the  keenest 
admiration  by  his  hearer. 

The  Pilgrim's  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  face  of 
the  orator,  if  that  can  be  called  fixed  which  was  a 
perpetual  variety  of  ardent  expression,  sometimes 
glancing  to  the  heavens  in  lofty  appeal,  then 
plunging  on  the  ground  in  solemn  conviction,  then 
reverting  again  to  Harriet's  visage,  and  darting  out 
shafts  and  rays  that  glittered  like  arrow  points. 
The  gaze  became  at  last  so  keen  that  the  orator's 
powers  began  to  be  embarrassed,  and  when,  in  the 
triumph  of  his  infant  eloquence,  he  declared  him 
self  ready  and  willing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  through 
the  earth,  if  it  were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
teach  nations  the  absurdity  of  listening  to  the 
"hereditary  nonsense  of  kings  and  priests,"  the 
eyes  of  the  Pilgrim  shot  out  a  gleam,  which,  to 
Hamet's  conception,  differed  in  nothing  from  a  flash 
of  lightning.  The  look  dazzled  him,  it  broke  up 
the  tissue  of  his  metaphors,  and  he  stopped  in  awe, 
mingled  with  something  not  far  from  alarm.  But 
a  second  glance  reassured  him ;  the  eyes  were  quiet. 
The  evening  was  stormy,  a  sultry  day  had  been 
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over-clouded  by  tempest,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
thunder,  which  had  been  forgotten  in  the  orator's 
speech,  was  naturally  combined  with  lightning, 
and  the  lightning  with  those  glittering  eyes.  When 
he  ventured  to  look  again,  the  Pilgrim's  counte 
nance  was  calm,  it  had  even  resumed  more  than  its 
usual  gravity,  and  instead  of  gazing  with  a  wild 
and  even  overwhelming  keenness  on  the  philo 
sopher's  face,  it  was  raised  with  a  noble,  yet 
melancholy  air,  to  the  skies,  where  it  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  following  the  issue  of  the  lightnings 
from  the  mass  of  vapours,  that,  cloud  on  cloud, 
deepened  round  the  horizon. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  ended  the  contemplation 
on  both  sides,  and  Hamet,  a  little  exhausted  by 
his  new  faculty  of  conviction,  was  not  sorry  to  be 
withdrawn  from  philosophy,  tempest,  and  the  sight 
of  a  melancholy  visage,  however  sublime,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  head  of  his  haram,  announcing 
that  the  dancers  were  in  waiting,  and  that  supper 
was  011  the  table.  The  dancers  came  in ;  they 
were  young,  handsome,  and  adroit.  They  were 
superbly  dressed,  and  their  rose-coloured  caftans 
were  not  rosier  than  their  cheeks,  nor  the  diamonds 
in  their  ears  more  sparkling  than  the  diamonds  in 
their  eyes.  Hamet  forgot  his  philosophy  from  time 
to  time,  as  this  exquisite  dance  revolved  before  him 
in  lines,  curves,  and  wreathes  of  life  and  beauty. 
But  the  Pilgrim's  handsome  visage  was  inflexible* 
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The  supper,  however,  had  its  charms  for  him.  He 
drank  the  rich  variety  of  wines  that  the  Syrian 
grape  sends  out  to  proclaim  its  honours  through 
the  world,  and  congratulated  his  entertainer  on  the 
wisdom  which,  among  other  superiorities  to  the 
vulgar,  had  allowed  him  to  plunge  deep  into  every 
vintage  of  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  dead  Prophet  and 
the  living  Mufti. 

The  dawn  found  the  Pilgrim,  staff  in  hand,  at 
the  door  of  his  friend's  chamber ;  but  the  night  had 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  brains  of  Hamet  ben 
Hamet.  He  felt  his  frame  in  a  fever — his  eyes  dim, 
and  his  head  bursting  with  intolerable  pangs ;  in 
short,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  put  off  his  search 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  longer. 

"  Not  for  a  minute, "  was  the  answer  of  his 
persevering  friend.  "If  a  flask  of  the  pernicious 
stuff  that  one  set  of  blockheads  brews  to  poison  the 
other,  were  to  overthrow  the  travels  of  a  philoso 
pher,  Science  must  hang  her  head  for  ever.  But 
who  comes  here?  officers,  pikemen,  and  the  Cadi  1" 

The  tale  was  true.  Information  of  the  last 
night's  supper  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Cadi,  who, 
being  indignant  at  the  drinking  of  so  much  excellent 
prohibited  liquor,  which  he  had  not  been  invited  as 
usual  to  share,  had  issued  his  immediate  order  for 
bringing  the  culprit  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt.  The 
unlucky  philosopher  now  had  need  of  all  his  ora 
tory.  But  the  moment  of  inspiration  was  past ;  the 
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Cadi's  bastinado-men  formed  an  apparition  which 
drove  all  his  appeal  to  the  passions  out  of  his 
head ;  and,  gathering  up  his  robes,  he  followed  the 
angry  magistrate  to  the  seat  of  justice.  The  offi 
cers  remained  behind  in  charge  of  his  house. 
Hamet  gave  a  sigh  as  he  saw  the  triumphant  looks 
with  which  this  armed  rabble  speculated  upon  his 
mother-of-pearl  tables,  his  golden  dishes,  his  silver 
urns,  his  japan  cabinets,  and  his  embroidered  pearl- 
fringed  sofas ;  but  he  must  follow  the  minister  of 
the  law.  He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  bastina 
doed,  and  half-starved.  In  five  days,  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  heard  in  his  defence  ;  in 
five  months  he  was  heard,  and  ordered  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  piastres  for  entertaining  pilgrims, 
of  whom  nobody  knew  anything,  and  for  having 
drunk  wine  without  inviting  the  Cadi.  The  bas 
tinado  and  the  Cadi's  blessing  followed  ;  and,  lame 
as  he  was,  half-starved,  and  half-pounded  to  a  con 
serve,  he  ran  with  all  the  speed  he  could  towards 
his  own  house.  "There,"  said  he,  "I  shall  find 
refuge  from  the  follies  of  mankind,  from  the  miser 
ies  of  nature,  and  from  this  brute  of  a  Cadi,  whose 
savageness,  stupidity,  and  taste  for  bastinadoing, 
are  only  an  epitome  of  human  kind/'  But  where 
was  his  house  ?  He  reached  indeed  a  large  field 
enclosed  in  half-a-dozen  narrow  streets,  each  as 
hot  as  a  melon  bed,  and  each  of  which  he  had 
wished,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  to  be  cooling  itself 
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a  hundred  fathom  deep  under  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  on  the  face  of  this  field,  house 
there  was  none ;  pavilions,  verandahs,  baths,  gar 
dens,  all  had  made  to  themselves  wings  ! — Where 
were  the  attendants,  the  exquisite  troop  of  dancers, 
the  tribe  of  handmaidens,  the  four  wives,  the  two 
daughters,  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  embroi 
dered  saddles,  and  the  Arab  steeds  that  carried 
them  ?  All  was  as  smooth  as  the  smoothest  cheek 
of  beauty.  Hamet  was  undone !  He  was  now  as 
naked  of  all  the  incumbrances  of  life  as  the  new 
born  babe. 

He  bore  his  calamity  like  most  philosophers.  In 
other  words,  he  was  alternately  broken-hearted  and 
furious — he  bedewed  his  beard  with  his  tears — he 
tore  it  in  his  indignation — he  thought  of  imploring 
the  law  for  redress — he  next  devoted  the  law  and 
the  lawyers,  Cadi,  Ulema,  and  all,  to  the  hottest 
latitude  on  the  earth  or  under  the  earth.  Finally, 
when  he  had  exhausted  all  his  figures  of  wrath,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  resolved  to  stir  no 
more  from  that  spot  alive. 

He  was  roused  from  the  dust  by  a  loud  laugh, 
and  a  smart  blow  on  his  turban.  He  looked  up — 
the  Pilgrim  was  standing  over  him.  "  Rise,  man," 
said  this  comforter ;  "  am  I  to  believe  that  you  are 
like  the  rest  of  this  world  of  simpletons  after  all  ? 
What  have  you  lost  ?  Nothing  but  the  trouble  of 
carrying  a  purse  ;  of  punishing  a  gang  of  servants, 
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who  cheated  you,  notwithstanding,  every  hour  they 
lived;  of  keeping  four  wives  from  poisoning  each 
other ;  and  of  drinking  more  wine  than  your  head 
was  made  to  hold." 

"  Lost!"  groaned  the  prostrate  man.  "  Have  I 
not  lost  all,  everything  that  made  life  valuable?" 

"  Nonsense  ! "  exclaimed  the  Pilgrim,  with  a 
more  than  contemptuous  smile;  "you  have  lost 
nothing  hut  a  little  of  your  rotundity,  a  certainty  of 
the  gout,  and  five  months  of  pleasant  travel,  from 
which  I  have  just  returned.  You  have  riot  lost 
your  appetite,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  if  you  have  it 
still,  here,  sit  on  this  stone,  and  let  me  be  your 
landlord,  and  on  the  site  of  your  own  house  too." 
Some  rough  Khorasan  cakes,  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar 
wine,  were  taken  from  the  Pilgrim's  bag,  and  laid 
upon  the  fragments  of  a  piece  of  snowy  marble, 
which  had  once  supported  a  range  of  gold-enamelled 
cups.  Hamet  was  broken-hearted,  but  he  was 
hungry.  He  sat  up,  broke  his  way  through  the 
gritty  cakes,  swallowed  the  sour  wine  without  a 
writhe,  and  felt  that  long  fasting  was  an  excellent 
contrivance  for  cheap  luxury. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  the  ruined 
Natolian ;  "  or  shall  I  go  to  Mount  Taurus,  and 
close  my  eyes  among  the  Dervishes?" 

"  Not  the  worst  plan  in  the  world,  by  any 
means,"  said  the  Pilgrim  ;  "  for  those  fellows  rob 
all  mankind,  which  shows  that  they  have  a  proper 
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sense  of  what  mankind  are  made  for ;  and,  secondly, 
they  contrive,  like  all  public  plunderers,  to  live 
excellently  well.  No  holy  beggars  in  all  Asia  can 
give  you  a  better  pillau,  nor  a  better  bottle  of 
Cyprus  wine  after  it.  But  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  are  above  wearing  a  priest's  cap.  Half  a  year 
ago,  I  left  you  a  first-rate  philosopher.  At  day 
break  I  shall  set  out  for  Abyssinia." 

The  Pilgrim's  flask,  acid  as  it  was,  had  produced 
a  marvellous  effect  on  the  fainting  sage  ;  it  seemed 
to  run  through  his  veins  like  new  life.  He  started 
up,  but  still  lingered  over  the  ruins  of  his  house 
hold.  "  Friend  Hamet,  let  me  give  you  one  piece 
of  advice,  which  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  other 
places,  as  well  as  in  Natolia,"  said  the  Pilgrim. 
"  Begin  your  travels  without  delay.  When  a  great 
man  has  done  you  one  injury,  never  think  of  wait 
ing  till  he  does  you  two.  The  Cadi  has  fleeced 
you,  for  three  reasons  ;  because  he  is  a  scoundrel, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  Turk  of  Constantinople.  If  you 
stay  another  day  whining  like  a  woman  over  things 
that  cannot  be  remedied,  you  will  not  stay  a  third 
on  this  side  of  the  moon.  My  route  is  Abyssinia." 

"Ay,"  eaid  Hamet,  with  a  sigh,  "to  the  beggar 
all  ends  of  the  world  are  the  same." 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  just  now  in  the  true  con 
dition  for  travelling,"  said  the  Pilgrim.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  leaving  this  old  bearded  knave 
nothing  but  your  promise  of  vengeance  in  good 
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time — this  worthless  city  nothing  but  your  scorn — 
this  houseless  spot  the  crumbs  of  your  entertain 
ment — and  corne  with  me  to  scoff  at  all  mankind  ?" 
Hamet  was  at  first  much  astounded  at  being 
called  on  to  do  anything  but  lament  over  his  fallen 
fortunes.  He  had  actually  found  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  thinking  that  no  man  had  ever  been  so  thoroughly 
robbed,  so  bitterly  bastinadoed,  and  so  wickedly 
scoffed  at  by  all  mankind ;  and  doing  nothing  more 
than  think  this,  until  the  Cadi  should  give  an 
order  for  his  head,  or  the  stones  of  his  fallen  dwell 
ing  lay  upon  his  grave.  But  in  this  state  he  found 
that  he  must  not  stay ;  the  Pilgrim's  advice  had 
the  unaccountable  force  of  a  command.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  found  that  he  had  some 
thing  to  do,  and  that  he  must  do  it.  He  got  upon 
his  feet,  girt  his  tattered  robe  about  him,  and 
followed  his  conductor  through  the  city-gate,  with 
all  the  world  before  him. 

"  The  \vay  was  long  and  difficult,  but  here  we 
are  at  last,"  said  the  Pilgrim  ;  "  beyond  that  hill 
are  the  fountains  of  the  most  famous  river  in  the 
world.  We  must  see  them,  and  thus  have  the 
glory  of  seeing  what  all  the  sages  of  Europe  and 
Asia  have  been  longing  to  see  for  forty  centuries, 
and  have  not  seen  yet."  Hamet  was  tired  to  death 
— he  had  suffered  deplorably  in  the  journey  through 
Arabia — the  skin  was  worn  off  his  feet — his  cloth- 
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ing  was  in  a  thousand  fragments — his  eyes  were 
half  blinded  with  the  sand — and  his  heart  was  more 
than  half  broken  with  perpetual  terror  of  the  rob 
bers,  the  sheiks,  with  hunger,  and  with  hardship. 

"I  can  die  here  as  well  as  beyond  that  hill," 
said  he,  in  the  genuine  tone  of  despair. 

"What  folly!"  exclaimed  the  Pilgrim.  "Die 
— without  having  seen  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
and  you  a  Hadgi  too — you,  a  son  of  holiness,  who 
have  travelled  a  thousand  miles  of  sand  already,  to 
cut  off  a  scrap  of  mouldering  curtain,  kiss  a  stone, 
and  drink  water  as  muddy  as  the  Euphrates  ?  Eise, 
and  be  famous  for  life." 

Hamet  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  obeying 
the  opinions  of  his  imperious  friend,  who  no  longer 
condescended  to  argue,  that  he  rose  and  dragged 
his  limbs  over  the  hill.  It  was  rugged,  and  covered 
with  thicket  of  the  cactus,  which  stuck  in  his  skin, 
tore  his  clothes  into  still  more  fragments,  and  com 
pleted  the  overthrow  of  his  temper.  The  Pilgrim 
only  smiled  at  his  vexations,  pulled  him  over  the 
precipices,  extricated  him  from  the  thorny  thickets, 
and  finally  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the  sacred 
springs.  Hamet's  contempt  was  now  beyond  con 
cealment.  "And  is  this  what  we  have  travelled 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  the  waste  of  six  months, 
and  the  loss  of  more  than  half  our  cuticle,  to  see  !" 
exclaimed  the  disappointed  philosopher;  "this,  a 
pair  of  pitiful  wells  that  a  single  camel  would 
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empty  at  a  draught !  a  miry  ditch  at  the  foot  of 
an  exaggerated  molehill !  Well  may  we  speak 
with  contempt  of  human  ambition,  when  it  is  fixed 
on  such  discoveries  as  the  beggarly  fountains  of 
the  Nile."  Hatnet  would  have  grown  eloquent  on 
the  subject,  but  his  gestures  of  indignation  had 
already  attracted  the  eyes  of  a  party  of  the  natives, 
to  whom  any  doubt  that  those  fountains  were  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  that  they  were  holy  besides, 
and  most  of  all,  that  they  placed  Abyssinia  at  the 
head  of  all  nations,  would  have  been  a  worse 
offence  than  cutting  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  the 
whole  living  generation.  They  began  to  listen 
accordingly,  and  in  the  interval  inspected  the  points 
of  their  daggers,  and  the  priming  of  their  match 
locks.  Hamet's  oration  inflamed  their  patriotism 
to  the  highest  pitch;  they  rushed  upon  him  in  a 
body,  seized  him,  beat  him  with  the  handles  of 
their  lances,  and  finally  dragged  him  and  his  com 
panion  down  the  hill,  to  bring  them  before  the 
chief  judge  of  Gondar,  as  guilty  of  worse  than 
sacrilege,  in  the  insult  to  their  national  Deity. 

This  tyranny  raised  Hamet's  indignation  to  the 
highest;  he  railed  against  the  savages  and  their 
superstition ;  but  he  had  been  taught  prudence 
by  the  recollection  of  the  Cadi  and  his  bamboo, 
and  his  wrath  was  expressed  only  in  whispers,  and 
the  whispers  only  to  his  friend.  They  were  now 
dragged  before  the  Judge  of  Gondar.  Justice  in 
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Abyssinia  is  encumbered  with  none  of  the  delays  of 
law  more  to  the  north.  The  culprits  were  simply 
offered  their  choice  of  being  impaled,  burnt  alive, 
buried  up  to  the  neck,  and  left  to  be  stung  to  death 
by  the  musquitoes,  or  shot  with  arrows  on  the 
next  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  the  Agows,  for  whose 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Gondar,  the  minister 
was  busy  in  preparing  all  kinds  of  royal  entertain 
ments.  Hamet  would  have  preferred  the  quickest 
escape  from  a  world  for  which  he  had  imbibed  the 
most  sovereign  contempt,  be  the  way  what  it 
might  But  his  friend  observing  to  him,  that  a 
man  was  so  sure  of  dying  at  one  time  or  other,  that 
there  was  no  use  in  hurrying  the  experiment,  he 
chose  the  being  turned  into  a  wild  beast,  hunted, 
and  shot  for  the  amusement  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Agows,  remarking  that  the  Prince  might  have  a 
lance  through  his  own  midriff  before  the  hunt ;  or 
the  Princess  might  grow  capricious,  and  the  mar 
riage  be  broken  off;  or  that,  at  all  events,  there 
was  something  in  having  time  to  make  up  one's 
mind. 

The  friends  were  sent  back  to  their  dungeon 
accordingly,  Hamet  being  first  bastinadoed  as  the 
principal  offender.  In  three  days  the  Prince  of  the 
Agows  arrived,  a  dwarfish  and  deformed  savage, 
black  as  ebony,  and  ugly  as  a  baboon.  The  Prin 
cess  accepted  him  joyfully,  for  he  brought  with  him 
a  necklace  of  the  largest  glass  beads  that  were  ever 
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seen  in  Gondar,  as  a  bridal  present ;  from  that  mo 
ment  he  was  irresistible.  The  royal  hunt  was 
ordered,  and  Hamet  and  his  friend,  clothed  in  tiger 
skins,  to  favour  the  deception,  were  let  loose  at  a 
bow-shot  length  from  the  royal  marksman.  As 
Hamet  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  circle  of  the  Abys 
sinian  court,  in  whose  full  gaze  he  stood,  and  saw 
the  Prince  waiting  for  his  first  step  to  send  an 
arrow  a  fathom  long  through  him,  "  Holy  Prophet," 
he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  for  a  set  of  human  brutes  like 
these,  to  hunt  down  the  true  Moslem !  Is  it  for 
the  sport  of  this  misshapen  son  of  hideousness,  this 
barbarous  biped,  this  turbaned  baboon  of  the  desert, 
that  a  true  believer  is  to  be  put  to  his  speed  across 
rock  and  sand,  to  be  starved,  scorched,  tired  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  death,  and  to  be  stuck  as  full 
of  arrows  after  all,  as  the  pockets  of  the  Cadi  are 
of  bribes,  or  the  ears  of  his  bitter  wife  are  of  stolen 
jewels  ?  "  His  friend  said  nothing,  but  girt  up  his 
robe,  and  prepared  for  the  race  that  he  was  to  run 
in  honour  of  the  royal  •  dwarf.  The  captives  were 
led  down  to  the  valleys  in  the  midst  of  the  disson 
ance  of  cow-horns,  conches,  the  barbarous  music, 
and  still  more  barbarous  shouts  of  the  half-naked 
multitude,  all  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  seeing 
two  Mussulmans  hunted  and  shot.  The  Prince 
gave  the  word,  having  first  stationed  himself,  with 
his  bow  in  hand,  in  the  pass  of  the  hills  through 
which  the  crowd  were  to  force  the  captives. 
11  c 
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The  chase  began.  Hamet  at  first  would  have 
defied  death  where  he  stood,  but  his  companion,  re 
peating  his  favourite  maxim  that  time  is  every 
thing,  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  set  off  with 
him  at  full  speed.  Hamet  felt  an  extraordinary 
vigour  in  his  limbs,  such  as  he  had  never  known  in 
even  the  days  of  his  most  elastic  youth.  He  flew 
on  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  himself,  and 
completely  distanced  his  pursuers.  At  length  the 
multitude  on  foot  and  horseback  alike  fell  back  in 
utter  surprise,  exclaiming  that  the  fugitives  were 
magicians,  and  that  they  might  as  well  hunt  the 
air.  They  now  reached  the  pass  where  the  Prince 
of  the  Agows  stood  waiting  to  shoot  them,  sur 
rounded  by  a  group  of  the  ministers  and  blood- 
royal  of  Abyssinia.  The  royal  bridegroom  was 
evidently  astonished  to  see  his  two  victims  running 
up  the  pass  totally  unpursued.  But  as  he  was  not 
the  less  determined  to  indulge  his  taste  for  marks 
manship,  he  laid  the  arrow  on  his  bow.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  drawing  it  to  the  head,  when,  to  his  still 
greater  astonishment,  the  Moslems  reached  with  a 
joint  bound  the  point  of  the  promontory  on  which 
he  stood,  burst  in  among  the  group  with  a  sudden 
force  which  scattered  the  whole  down  the  precipice, 
and  leaving  them  there  to  collect  their  broken 
limbs,  grasped  the  startled  Prince  himself,  and 
whirled  him  away  between  them  through  the  valley 
with  the  speed  of  lightning.  The  dwarf  struggled, 
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roared,  threatened,  and  execrated  in  vain.  They 
still  swept  along,  like  the  clouds  which  were  now 
gathering  in  huge  masses  in  the  horizon,  arid  were 
rolling  above  their  heads  in  a  furious  hurricane 
already  raging  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 
The  fugitives  now  reached  the  summit  of  a  range 
of  hills  which  were  invisible  from  Goiidar,  but 
towered  over  a  vast  extent  of  Ethiopia.  On  the 
summit  of  the  range  they  fixed  the  unlucky  Agow, 
who  no  sooner  found  himself  thus  perched  like  a 
vulture  on  a  precipice,  than  recovering  his  senses 
and  his  wrath  together,  he  with  a  howl  of  rage 
again  drew  his  bow.  But  he  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  in  delaying  his  vengeance,  for  the  Pil 
grim,  simply  saying,  "  This  fool  knows  nothing  of 
the  value  of  time,"  sprang  up  the  precipice  once 
more,  seized  the  struggling  savage,  and  flung  him 
into  the  torrent  that  swept  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  promised  to  sweep  him  dead  or  alive  into  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

"  And  this,"  exclaimed  Hamet,  when  he  had  re 
covered  his  breath  at  the  singular  display  of  vigour 
in  his  fellow-traveller,  "this  is  human  nature! 
Men  are  born  and  live  but  to  be  trampled  on  by  such 
a  monster  as  the  being  that  I  see  now  grasping  at 
every  weed  by  the  side  of  that  torrent,  and,  thanks 

to  justice,  grasping  in   vain "      "  Say  nothing 

more  on  this  point,"  interrupted  his  friend.  "  Agow 
princes  are  made  for  Agow  subjects.  One  wild 
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beast  only  keeps  another  in  order.  But  we  must 
now  think  of  ourselves,  and  look  for  shelter  from 
the  storm  where  we  can."  Hamet  glanced  round 
the  horizon,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  had 
roused  his  friend's  spirit  of  precaution.  The  hur 
ricane  above  had  passed  away,  as  if  it  had  been 
propitiated  by  the  death  of  the  miserable  savage. 
The  clouds  still  lay  on  the  hills,  but  they  lay  in 
the  composed  beauty  of  sunset,  a  lovely  wilderness 
of  fantastic  shapes,  and  dazzling  hues,  palaces  of 
pearl  and  ivory  ;  valleys  of  endless  vegetation, 
hills  of  immeasurable  grandeur ;  floating  forms  that 
spread  upon  the  soft  wind,  like  immense  lines  and 
columns  of  marching  troops,  under  banners  of 
scarlet,  purple,  and  sapphire.  The  defile  through 
which  they  now  descended,  was  to  Hamet's  eye  like 
the  valleys  of  Paradise,  after  the  wild,  wasted, 
parched,  and  rocky  defiles  through  which  they  had 
been  driven  in  the  morning.  Half-way  up  the  sides 
were  the  small  tenements  of  the  native  shepherds, 
peeping  out  from  among  shades  of  every  luxuriant 
and  fresh  shrub  of  Africa.  Their  path  was  overhung 
with  the  rose  and  the  vine.  The  antic  and  spiry 
pinnacles  that  closed  the  strait,  were  of  the  whitest 
marble  ;  and  their  stately  height,  the  rich  fretwork 
of  time  on  their  vast  sides  and  columns,  the  profu 
sion  of  wild  flowers  clustering  their  shafts  and 
traceries,  and  the  whole  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of 
a  tropic  sun,  transfixed  Hamet  in  wonder  and  de- 
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light.  "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  fit  to  be  the  portals 
of  Heaven,  and  this  the  valley  where  the  spirits  of 
the  brave  await  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  im 
mortality.  Yet,"  said  he,  musing,  "  what,  in  the 
name  of  wisdom,  could  have  planted  such  a  spot 
among  the  brutes  of  Abyssinia  ? "  "  Let  that 
question  settle  itself,"  said  the  Pilgrim;  "  we  shall 
have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  ourselves  for  the 
night ;  to-morrow  we  shall  be  on  our  way  to  Na- 
tolia."  "  Then  you  shall  be  on  your  way  alone," 
said  Hamet  hastily.  "I  shall  never  leave  this 
delicious  spot,  to  be  starved,  scourged,  imprisoned, 
and  half  killed,  at  the  pleasure  of  every  knave  of 
a  Cadi."  The  Pilgrim,  in  the  mean  time,  busied 
himself  in  constructing  a  shelter,  under  the  projec 
tion  of  a  rock,  with  a  bundle  of  tamarisk  branches. 
He  then  laid  out  his  supper  on  the  turf,  of  which 
Hainet,  indignant  as  he  was,  soon  partook  ;  but  he 
disdained  the  shelter;  and,  wrapping  his  cloak 
round  him,  lay  down  in  the  open  air,  with  his  eyes 
contemplating  the  stars  that  shook  and  glittered 
above  him  like  living  flames.  In  the  enthusiasm 
of  contentment,  the  philosopher  fell  asleep. 

A  roar,  like  that  of  the  deepest  thunder,  roused 
him.  The  hurricane  had  come ;  the  sky  was  a 
sheet  of  fire  ;  the  valley  a  vast  torrent ;  the  clouds 
that  lay  on  the  mountains  had  suddenly  discharged 
their  contents,  and  the  inundation  had  poured  down 
from  a  thousand  streams,  into  the  lake  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  defile.  In  the  utter  and  bewildering 
terror  of  the  moment,  Hamet  was  on  the  point  oi 
making  a  step  forward,  which  would  have  plunged 
him  headlong  into  the  cataract,  when  he  found 
himself  caught  by  the  vigorous  grasp  of  his  friend, 
dragged  to  the  shelter  of  the  rock,  and  there  pro 
tected  against  the  tremendous  bursts  of  wind,  that 
tore  up  the  trees  like  chaff.  Day  broke  at  last,  but 
it  was  sullen  and  sunless,  and  the  scene  below  was 
worthy  of  the  lowering  and  melancholy  sky.  "And 
is  this  the  work  of  a  single  night?"  exclaimed 
Hamet,  as  he  looked  from  the  rising  ground  where 
the  Pilgrim  had  wisely  fixed  his  station.  il  Leave 
Nature  to  her  own  performances,  and  come  to 
breakfast,"  said  the  Pilgrim.  But  Hamet,  feeling 
an  undisguised  contempt  for  the  man  who  could 
think  of  anything  but  the  atrocities  of  Nature  at 
such  a  time,  pushed  forward  to  lay  hold  of  the 
trunk  of  a  mighty  cedar,  whose  gnarled  stem  and 
spreading  boughs  seemed  to  have  bid  defiance  to 
centuries.  Grasping  a  large  branch,  he  proceeded 
to  look  down  the  devastated  valley.  The  attempt 
was  ill-timed.  While  he  was  contemplating  the 
general  havoc  of  the  tempest,  with  a  double  con 
viction  of  the  malignity  of  Nature,  the  torrent  had 
been  sweeping  away  the  clay,  from  which  the  roots 
of  the  ponderous  tree  had  sucked  freshness  for 
three  hundred  years.  The  moment  of  his  grasp 
was  the  moment  in  which  the  last  ounce  of  clay 
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scattered  its  yellowness  over  the  raging  waters ; 
his  impulse  completed  the  catastrophe;  down  went 
the  cedar,  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  down  with  it 
went  Hamet,with  an  outcry  of  agony,  heard  through 
the  wildest  roarings  of  the  storm.  He  had  no  time 
to  utter  another  ;  on  he  swept,  the  branches  of  the 
huge  tree  served  him  as  a  ship,  and  kept  him  afloat, 
but  he  was  half  choked,  half  blinded,  and  half 
drowned,  by  the  foam,  the  spray,  and  the  weight  of 
the  boiling  surge.  As  he  cast  his  last  despairing 
glance  upward,  he  saw  the  Pilgrim  standing  safely, 
but  in  great  astonishment,  on  the  summit  of  the 
precipice,  gazing  at  his  terrible  progress.  But  a 
turn  of  the  valley  soon  hid  him,  and  he  was  now 
alone.  He  never  had  felt  so  total  a  sensation  of 
terror  before.  The  rapidity  of  the  torrent  increased 
every  instant.  All  around,  above,  and  below  him, 
was  fierce  and  dizzy  motion.  The  banks  seemed 
flying  back  to  right  and  left;  the  promontories 
appeared  for  an  instant,  and  glanced  by ;  the  trees, 
the  scattered  huts  of  the  peasantry,  the  marble 
peaks,  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  winged — all 
shot  back  from  him  ;  the  very  sky  seemed  to  have 
joined  the  universal  whirl,  and  to  roll  away  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  earth.  But,  while  he  began 
to  think  that  he  should  thus  be  hurled  onward,  like 
a  bubble  on  the  waters,  for  ever,  a  sudden  change 
occurred  ;  the  noise  of  the  torrent  died  away ;  the 
huge,  fretted  surges  sank  ;  the  torrent  grew  broad, 
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silent,  and  placid.  Still  it  swept  on  as  rapidly  as 
before ;  but  the  breadth,  the  silence,  and  the  pla 
cidity  increased.  The  movement  was  lulling, 
almost  pleasing ;  and  Hamet,  still  clinging  to  the 
tree,  felt  almost  an  inclination  to  sleep.  The  sun, 
still  clouded,  yet  shot  an  occasional  gleam  over  the 
waters  ;  and  the  wind  was  utterly  hushed.  But  in 
the  midst  of  this  strange  tranquillity,  a  low  mur 
mur,  like  the  shaking  of  the  forest  leaves  in  autumn, 
began  to  be  heard  ;  it  deepened  every  moment ;  it 
sounded,  by  degrees,  like  the  tread  of  multitudes,  like 
the  roar  of  multitudes,  like  the  growling  of  thunder, 
like  the  tumult  and  burst  of  the  whirlwind,  like  all 
together.  At  length  the  unfortunate  Moslem  felt 
the  current  receive  a  momentary  check,  and  felt  in 
that  check  a  keener  sense  of  undoing  than  in  the 
wildest  rapidity  of  the  flood.  But  the  check  was 
at  an  end;  with  a  roar  as  if  the  mountains  had 
split  asunder,  the  whole  mighty  mass  of  the  torrent 
plunged  into  a  gulf,  at  an  invisible  depth  below. 
Hamet  and  his  protecting  tree  were  torn  asunder, 
and  with  a  sensation  of  unspeakable  horror,  he  felt 
himself  rushing  down  the  precipice  of  waters. 

A  feeling  of  sickness  and  pain  awoke  him.  He 
was  lying  on  the  bank  under  a  ledge  of  rock,  and 
with  the  Pilgrim  standing  over  him,  and  endeavour 
ing  to  bring  back  life  into  his  limbs.  "  You  see, 
friend  Hamet,"  said  he,  "  that  Nature  is  not  to  be 
meddled  with  on  some  occasions;  and  that  in  times 
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of  tempest,  it  is  better  to  take  whatever  refuge  we 
can,  than  to  find  fault  too  closely  with  things  as 
they  are."  But  Hamet's  philosophy  was  too  firm 
to  give  way  to  this  taunt ;  and,  feeble  as  he  was, 
he  broke  out  with  an  angry  query  as  to  the  possible 
good  of  sweeping  away  trees,  cottages,  and  cattle, 
by  deluges  of  rain  water ;  the  necessity  of  tearing 
away  the  soil  which  might  be  cultivated  for  the 
purposes  of  human  enjoyment,  and  the  final  object 
of  hurling  innocent  men  down  cataracts  a  thousand 
feet  high. 

"  There  is  good  in  all  things,"  coolly  observed 
the  Pilgrim,  "  if  we  know  where  to  look  for  it." 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Hamet,  uas  the  prey  is  good 
for  the  lion,  the  carcass  for  the  vulture,  and  the 
battle  for  the  lover  of  blood.  But  if  I  had  the  power 
of  Providence,  this  tempest  should  never  have  been." 

Night  closed  over  the  discussion,  in  which  he 
still  angrily  argued  that  all  evil  was  the  result  of  a 
malignant  principle ;  and  that  especially  thunder 
storms,  torrents,  and  cataracts,  should  be  expunged 
from  the  book  of  Nature. 

It  was  morning  when  Hamet  heard  the  Pilgrim's 
voice  rousing  him  from  his  couch  of  leaves.  He 
opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment — the  landscape 
seemed  to  be  totally  changed.  He  gazed  round — 
the  evidences  of  the  change  were  still  stronger 
every  moment.  He  had  gone  to  rest  in  a  region  of 
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mountains — cliffs  of  marble,  of  vast  height,  had 
shot  tip  to  the  heavens — forests,  as  ancient  as  the 
earth,  had  waved  their  thick  and  shadowy  verdure 
above  his  head — a  bright,  vivid,  and  powerful 
stream  had  rushed  through  the  shades,  springing 
from  rock  to  rock  with  bursts  of  foam,  that  looked 
like  showers  of  silver — the  soil  was  uncultured,  and 
lay  in  the  original  richness  of  the  virgin  world. 
All  was  silence,  except  when  it  was  broken  by  the 
scream  of  the  eagle,  or  the  fitful  gush  of  the  water 
fall.  But  now  e\rery  spot  on  which  he  looked  was 
teeming  with  existence.  The  hand  of  man  was 
everywhere.  The  land  was  level  as  a  vast  meadow, 
intersected  by  small  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of 
a  great  central  stream  to  gardens  innumerable 
spread  over  its  banks,  and  each  garden  loaded  with 
fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers.  Vast  fields  were  waving 
on  every  side  with  produce  of  the  richest  kinds — 
the  high-roads  were  magnificent,  and  crowded  with 
people.  The  central  stream  flowed  along  in  gentle 
beauty  through  a  long  vista  of  arbours,  meadows, 
and  corn-fields.  Hamet's  astonishment  and  delight 
long  kept  him  dumb.  "Here,"  he  broke  out  at 
last — "  here,  at  least,  is  no  demon  working  caprici 
ous  evil  to  man.  But  how  came  we  here  ?  This 
is  not  Abyssinia.  What  benignant  power  has  led 
us  into  this  delicious  land  ?  Here,  at  least,  are  no 
deluges,  no  tornadoes,  no  cataracts." 

"  You  ask  too  many  questions  for  one  tongue  to 
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answer  at  once,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  with  a  smile. 
"  But  one  thing  I  shall  tell  yon,  that  by  whatever 
means  you  have  come  here,  you  will  have  come  to 
but  little  purpose  if  you  do  not  discover  that  hitherto 
you  have  talked  very  like  a  philosopher  without 
brains."  This  plain  mode  of  speech  had  nearly 
overthrown  Hamet's  philosophy ;  but  friendship  is 
sacred  among  the  Moslems.  He  silently  withdrew 
his  hand  from  his  Damascus  dagger ;  but  his  wrath 
could  not  be  stayed  so  easily,  and  he  set  forward 
sullenly  towards  the  gates  of  a  distant  city,  that 
rose  boldly  against  the  splendid  sunbeams  of  an 
African  dawn. 

As  he  advanced,  however,  he  felt  that  the  signs 
of  public  happiness  were  not  without  their  shade. 
He  observed  great  numbers  of  people  gathering 
towards  particular  points  on  the  river  side,  and 
looking  anxiously  at  some  pillars  which  stood  on 
the  margin.  Still,  the  farther  he  advanced,  he 
found  the  groups  more  anxious,  the  murmurings 
deeper,  and  at  last  cries  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  de 
spair,  issuing  from  every  assemblage.  He  inquired 
the  cause. 

"The  cause!"  said  the  hollow-eyed  Magrebin, 
to  whom  he  had  put  the  question.  "Have  you 
eyes?  Look  at  the  river;  it  has  fallen  half  a  foot 
within  the  last  twelve  hours,  when  we  expected  it 
to  rise  half  a  fathom.  But  where  were  you  born, 
riot  to  know  that  upon  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
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depends  the  existence  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  in 
undation  depends  upon  the  rains  in  Abyssinia  ?  " 

Hamet  was  conscience-struck  by  the  recollection 
of  his  wishes,  and  his  change  of  countenance  caught 
the  jealous  glance  of  the  Magrebin.  "  But,  friend, 
who  are  you?"  he  asked.  "We  have  been  told 
the  magicians  of  Abyssinia  have  power  to  stop  the 
rains,  whenever  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do 
mischief  to  the  countries  of  the  plain.  Now  I 
strongly  suspect  from  your  questions  that  you  are 
one  of  that  accursed  brood ;  and  if  so,  by  the  beard 
of  my  fathers,  you  shall  never  leave  this  spot  alive." 
The  Magrebin  drew  his  dagger  at  the  word.  Hamet 
protested  against  this  menace,  but  protested  in 
vain.  The  Magrebin  could  not  reason,  but  he 
could  strike ;  and  nothing  but  Hamet' s  dexterity, 
or  the  fortunate  thickness  of  his  cloak,  saved  him 
from  the  stab  of  the  vindictive  savage.  The  cloak 
entangled  the  weapon,  and  the  philosopher,  wrest 
ing  it  from  his  assailant's  hand,  flung  it  far  into  the 
Nile.  The  baffled  Magrebin,  more  than  ever  con 
vinced  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  necromancer, 
turned  and  fled  with  a  wild  outcry.  Hamet,  angry 
with  man,  and  disgusted  with  nature,  hurried  on  to 
reach  the  city,  whose  gates  were  now  shining  in 
the  western  sun. 

He  found  the  people  gathered  at  the  entrance 
full  of  still  more  anxious  conjectures  on  the  cause 
of  the  falling  river;  but  the  dagger  had  taught 
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him  its  lesson,  and  lie  passed  on  to  the  place  of 
rest  for  strangers  without  uttering  a  word.  But 
the  streets  were  full  of  wonderers,  murmurers, 
and  questioners.  The  fall  of  the  Nile,  the  guilt 
of  the  magicians  who  caused  the  failure  of  the 
rains  among  the  mountains,  and  the  inevitable 
famine  that  must  ensue,  were  the  universal  theme. 
By  daybreak  the  murmurs  grew  into  fury,  and  the 
discontent  assumed  the  shape  of  open  violence  ; 
the  river  had  continued  to  fall,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  coming  season  were  at  an  end ;  the  labours  of 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  thus  doomed 
to  be  in  vain.  The  populace,  already  prepared  for 
all  violence,  attempted  to  assault  the  public  grana 
ries.  The  troops  of  the  governor  were  ordered  out 
to  repel  them,  and  blood  was  shed.  Day  by  day 
those  scenes  of  riot,  wrath,  and  despair,  continued 
to  increase,  for  it  was  now  announced,  that  by  the 
total  fall  of  the  river  the  harvest  was  hopelessly 
ruined.  By  degrees  the  truth  transpired,  in  the 
wild  and  haggard  countenances  of  the  people. 
The  seizure  of  the  granaries,  in  the  original  im 
pulse  of  popular  violence,  made  all  remedy  impos 
sible.  There  was  neither  corn  nor  oil,  neither  herb 
nor  fruit,  in  the  land.  Famine  produced  its  natural 
effects,  in  blind  fury,  hideous  suffering,  ferocious 
outrage,  silent  decay.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  died  day  by  day.  The  only  refuge  from 
the  agony  of  hunger  was  the  grave.  Yet  even  the 
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grave  was  scarcely  an  asylum  from  the  ravening 
hunger  of  the  living.  But  famine  was  not  long 
left  to  its  solitary  work.  Pestilence,  its  natural 
companion,  followed  closely  upon  its  steps.  The 
most  frightful  form  of  all  that  Death  takes  among 
mankind,  the  Plague,  now  began  to  spread  among 
the  population.  It  first  seized  upon  the  worn-out 
victims  of  hunger ;  it  consumed  those  remnants  of 
human  life ;  but  its  wings  soon  overshadowed  the 
whole  land.  Its  poison  spread  among  the  opulent, 
the  noble,  the  cautious,  the  selfish, — all  who,  by 
despising  the  wants  of  the  lower  ranks,  or  by 
engrossing  their  subsistence,  seemed  to  have 
placed  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  human  evil. 
The  pestilence  made  its  way  among  them  with 
impartial  fury.  Thousands  who  reckoned  on  their 
exemption  from  all  the  common  chances  of  morta 
lity,  were  approached  in  their  sumptuous  chambers, 
were  seized  in  their  palaces,  by  an  enemy  which 
no  guard  could  keep  out ;  and  the  mighty  were 
stretched  beside  the  menial;  the  prince  mouldered 
on  the  same  spot  with  the  slave  who  had  watched 
his  dying  agony.  Another  evil  grew.  The  sur 
vivors  of  those  fearful  scenes,  maddened  by  terror, 
and  inflamed  by  the  native  superstitions  of  the  land, 
now  sought  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  national 
calamity.  They  were  long  baffled.  The  air  was 
serene  ;  the  sun  rose  in  grandeur,  and  set  in  beauty, 
as  of  old  ;  there  was  no  flight  of  locusts  to  destroy 
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the  grain,  and  corrupt  the  atmosphere ;  but  the 
river  was  reduced  to  a  shallow  pool.  A  catas 
trophe  which  had  not  occurred  for  a  thousand 
years  before,  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  work 
of  nature.  Man  must  have  been  the  instrument, 
and  man  in  preternatural  malignity  and  power. 

Hamet  had  lingered  in  the  city  from  the  begin 
ning  of  this  tremendons  visitation,  through  mere 
perplexity  and  horror  of  mind.  Where  to  go  he 
knew  not.  The  land  was  covered  with  death,  or 
with  life  in  its  most  repulsive,  startling,  and  fero 
cious  forms.  The  cities  were  tombs,  the  highways 
were  dens  of  robbers,  the  fields  were  the  perpetual 
scene  of  agony,  riot,  and  rapine.  Crimes  that  in 
other  times  would  have  awakened  the  horror,  or 
roused  the  vengeance  of  the  community,  were  now 
wrought  in  the  face  of  day.  Men  were  openly 
tortured  and  slain,  yet  no  one  asked  why,  or  at 
tempted  to  pursue  the  murderers.  The  spirit  of 
fiends  was  abroad,  and  the  fair  and  fruitful  land 
was  now  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  desert  or  a 
dungeon.  At  length,  conscious  that  he  could  riot 
long  survive  the  bitter  privations,  and  still  more 
preying  terrors,  which  were  exhausting  his  frame 
and  his  mind,  he  determined  to  escape.  For  this 
purpose,  covering  his  head  with  his  cloak,  he  set 
forth  from  the  miserable  land  in  which  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode.  He  reached  the  city  gate 
unmolested.  All  round  him  there  was  mortality; 
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death  had  closed  the  eye  of  the  vigilant,  and 
withered  the  arm  of  the  strong.  But  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  passing  through  the  high  portal, 
whose  noble  sculptures  of  living  things  seemed  to 
mock  the  mass  of  dead  that  lay  heaped  beneath, 
he  found  his  robe  caught  by  a  feeble  hand,  and  his 
ear  arrested  by  a  groan.  The  cloak  fell  from  his 
face.  He  turned ;  the  hand  that  had  seized  him 
was  thrust  out  from  a  heap  of  corpses,  but  he  re 
cognised  the  countenance  of  the  Magrebin  ;  the 
slave  was  at  the  last  gasp,  but  he  collected  his 
dying  voice  to  bring  public  vengeance  on  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  fugitive.  He,  too,  had  recognised 
the  countenance,  and  he  proclaimed  him  to  be  a 
necromancer,  the  son  of  evil,  by  whom  the  national 
ruin  had  been  effected — the  criminal  above  all 
criminals,  by  whom  the  clouds  of  Abyssinia  had 
been  held  back  upon  the  mountains,  the  salutary 
winds  driven  into  the  wastes  of  Ethiopia ;  and  thus, 
for  the  guilty  caprice  or  desperate  malice  of  a  single 
worker  of  forbidden  spells,  the  myriads  of  the  land 
had  been  devoted  to  death  in  all  kinds  of  miseries. 
Hamet  was  speechless  at  the  accusation.  The  fierce 
energy  of  the  dying  African,  which  seemed  to  the 
bystanders  to  have  been  given  in  his  last  hour  for 
the  express  detection  of  guilt  almost  too  terrible  to 
be  named,  wrought  a  strange  and  shadowy  impres 
sion  of  its  truth  upon  his  mind.  The  thought,  rapid 
as  lightning,  shot  upon  him,  that  to  his  hasty  and 
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rash  condemnation  of  the  course  of  nature,  some 
thing  at  least  of  the  evil  might  be  due.  The  more, 
too,  he  thought  of  the  extraordinary  character  of 
his  companion  in  the  mountains,  his  vigour,  subtlety, 
and  sarcastic  scorn  of  man  and  human  wisdom  ;  the 
power  by  which  he  seemed  gifted  to  master  all  dif 
ficulty,  escape  all  casualty,  and  turn  all  minds  to 
his  purpose ;  the  more  he  felt  a  conviction  that  the 
Pilgrim  was  either  a  magician  possessed  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  his  art,  or  a  being,  whether 
good  or  evil,  of  a  rank  beyond  that  of  the  treaders 
on  this  earth.  He  recollected,  too,  the  piercing 
glance,  the  noble  form,  the  evident  majesty  of  look 
and  mind,  that  all  his  simple  habits  could  not  dis 
guise.  The  thought,  too,  came  with  double  force, 
of  the  singular  rapidity  of  their  journey  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain — from  the  wild  fountains 
and  roaring  tempests  of  the  Abyssinian  solitudes 
to  the  smooth  stream  and  perpetual  serenity  of  the 
land  of  the  Nile. 

He  even  began  to  conceive  that,  to  punish  his 
invective,  this  being  had  actually  checked  the 
descent  of  the  waters.  His  palpable  confusion 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  guilt ;  the  multitude,  always  delighted  with 
a  spectacle,  and  now  doubly  delighted  with  the 
triumph  of  their  sagacity  and  the  gratification  of 
their  revenge,  seized  on  him  at  once,  trampled  the 
dying  Magrebin  out  of  the  world,  in  their  haste  to 
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execute  the  law,  and  dragged  the  unfortunate  phi 
losopher  to  a  pile  where  they  were  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  It  was  in  vain  that,  as  the 
love  of  life  instinctively  returned  to  him  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  in  the  extreme  hazard  of 
losing  it,  he  protested  against  this  act  of  sweeping 
injustice.  No  eloquence  of  human  lips  would  have 
been  heard  at  that  hour  ;  they  had  made  up  their 
minds,  and  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  a  dis 
play  ;  national  vengeance  must  be  done.  He 
struggled,  and  now  struggled  boldly,  but  what 
were  the  sinews  of  one  man  to  the  fury  of  a  rabble, 
mad  with  fanaticism,  bitter  with  famine,  and  exult 
ing  in  having  discovered  the  supposed  author  of 
all  their  injuries  ?  Hamet  was  forced,  step  by  step, 
to  the  edge  of  the  pile.  He  was  already  bound, 
and  about  to  be  flung  into  the  centre  of  the  consum 
ing  mass  of  dead,  when  he  heard  a  voice  calling 
out  authoritatively  to  the  people,  to  wait  until  more 
wood  should  be  brought,  and  the  flame  raised  to  a 
pitch  worthy  of  the  crimes  of  a  dealer  in  magic. 
The  call  was  obeyed.  The  crowd  paused.  Hamet, 
in  measureless  disgust  with  all  that  bore  the  name 
of  his  species,  recognised  the  Pilgrim  in  the  voice 
which  thus  proposed  to  augment  his  tortures.  Ho 
looked  round,  the  Pilgrim  was  at  his  side. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me  at  the  moment  when  I 
was  going  on  a  most  interesting  journey  ?  "  said 
he,  addressing  the  fettered  man.  "Was  it  to  enjoy 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  liow  much  better  you  and  I 
might  settle  the  world,  than  those  who  have  hitherto 
managed  its  affairs  ?  " 

Hamet  could  answer  only  by  a  gesture  of  ab 
horrence. 

"Ah,  this  is  the  true  style  of  philosophy !"  said 
the  Pilgrim,  standing  before  him,  and  giving  him  one 
of  those  glances  that  had  formerly  awed  and  pene 
trated  his  soul.  "But  unless  you  wish  to  be  burned 
alive,  listen.  I  bring  you  news  from  Abyssinia. 
The  same  spell  which  checked  the  stream  from  the 
hills,  has  let  them  loose  again.  Proclaim  this  news 
to  the  people,  and  pass  for  a  prophet  as  well  as  a 
magician." 

Hamet  found  himself  at  once  animated  by  a  love 
of  life,  and  a  conviction  that  the  news  was  true. 
He  called  aloud  to  the  multitude,  and  offered  to 
undergo  ten  thousand  burnings,  if  before  evening 
the  land  were  not  cooled,  purified,  and  irrigated, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  novelty  of  the 
offer  struck  some,  the  effrontery  of  the  criminal 
amused  others,  the  folly  of  the  conception  raised 
the  scorn  of  a  third  party,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
the  event  engrossed  the  arguments  of  a  fourth;  but 
all  paused.  The  hours  wore  away  in  the  general 
conflict  of  opinion.  But,  at  the  moment  when  the 
advocates  for  burning  a  magician  at  any  rate  were 
carrying  the  day,  a  rushing  sound  was  heard  from 
the  south;  a  gleam  of  yellow  flashed  over  the 
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horizon ;  a  gusty  wind,  tearing  up  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  blew  chill  upon  the  parched  crowd;  a  pale 
vapour,  skirting  the  sky,  rapidly  darkened  and  rose 
to  the  centre  of  the  vault,  that  had  till  now  worn 
an  untinged  blue  of  the  deepest  vividness.  Clouds 
on  clouds  now  began  to  roll  up  like  marching 
armies  ;  rain,  a  phenomenon  the  most  unusual  in 
the  land,  began  to  fall  in  the  huge  drops  of  a 
thunder-shower. 

At  length  a  sound  which  extinguished  and  ab 
sorbed  all  the  minor  echoes  of  the  earth  and  heaven, 
suspended  every  sense  in  awe.  The  sound  swelled ; 
it  came  on  like  the  roar  of  thunder.  An  outcry 
was  heard  from  the  distant  multitudes.  The  sound 
still  increased,  till  down  came,  in  a  vast  torrent  of 
dashing  surge  and  brown  foam,  the  new  stream  of 
the  mountains.  The  Nile,  reinforced  by  this  power 
ful  augmentation,  rose  instantly,  and  spread  over 
the  land.  All  was  mixed  and  wild  emotion  through 
the  land  ;  all  glad  astonishment,  joyful  flight,  and 
grateful  terror,  along  the  range  of  its  replenished 
course.  Still  the  mighty  stream  swept  along  exult- 
ingly,  bounding  over  banks,  fences,  and  all  the 
temporary  landmarks  of  the  soil.  The  impurity, 
the  desolation,  the  national  misery,  were  covered 
from  the  human  eye  by  the  splendid  stream,  and 
their  remembrance  was  lost  in  the  more  splendid 
hope  of  future  fertility. 

"  You  may  now  be  a  hero,  or  a  prince,  with  those 
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people,"  said  the  Pilgrim  ;  "  their  madness  has 
turned,  like  their  ruin,  and  the  whole  history  of 
lucky  ambition  is  but  that  of  taking  things  at  the 
turn  of  the  stream." 

His  words  found  speedy  confirmation  in  the 
applause  of  the  multitude,  who  came  rushing  round 
him  with  the  homage  due  to  a  superior  being. 

"  Be  a  king,  friend  Hamet,"  whispered  the  Pil 
grim  ;  "  you  will  find  it  a  much  easier  thing  than 
to  be  a  philosopher." 

But  Hamet  had  escaped  too  narrowly  from  the 
funeral  pile  in  Egypt,  to  tempt  the  throne. 

"Let  me  be  safe  alike  from  the  love  and  hatred 
of  the  populace,"  said  he,  "  and  I  may  yet  see 
Natolia,  and  die  in  my  bed.  Let  us  begone  in 
stantly." 

"This  is  a  noble  landscape,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  as 
after  a  week  of  hazardous  navigation  they  landed 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
of  nature,  a  mountain  of  stupendous  size,  which 
they  ascended.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  glance,  all 
was  marked  by  the  richest  profusion.  In  the  valley 
at  their  feet  was  a  simple  village,  but  of  singularly 
picturesque  beauty;  the  sides  of  the  valley  were 
sheeted  with  vineyards  and  orchards  ;  a  stream, 
clear  as  crystal,  ran  through  its  centre  ;  sheep, 
snow-white,  pastured  on  its  meadows  ;  a  cheerful 
and  handsome  peasantry  pursued  their  various 
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occupations  in  its  fields,  with  active  and  successful 
industry ;  all  had  the  look  of  rustic  enjoyment,  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity.  The  land,  as  it 
spread  to  the  horizon,  was  a  succession  of  similar 
softly  undulating  landscapes,  diversified  with  ham 
let,  forest,  and  garden.  But  the  grand  feature  was 
the  mountain  itself,  vast,  venerable,  and  sublime : 
its  base  covered  like  the  steps  of  a  mighty  throne 
with  tissues  which  no  loom  of  earth  ever  equalled, 
a  carpet  of  the  most  varied  and  high-coloured  vege 
tation,  the  product  of  a  soil  unequalled  for  fertility; 
its  higher  portion  surrounded  with  majestic  forests; 
and  its  summit,  like  the  crown  and  canopy  of  the 
seat  of  some  more  than  human  sovereign,  alternately 
dazzling  with  the  purity  of  silver,  and  with  the 
effulgence  of  gold — an  effect  simply  wrought  as  the 
sun  shone  or  was  clouded  on  the  cone  of  snow. 
Hamet's  enthusiasm  was  awakened  into  irrepres 
sible  admiration  by  this  display  of  the  combined 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  has  all,  and  more 
than  all,  the  sublimity  of  the  Abyssinian  mountain 
range,  without  its  dreary  solitude  ;  and  all  the 
richness  of  the  plain  of  Egypt,  without  its  intoler 
able  heat,  its  monotony,  its  propensity  to  pestilence, 
and  its  dependence  on  a  shower  five  hundred  miles 
off  for  every  fig  it  eats.  Here  I  should  be  well 
content  to  take  up  my  abode  till  my  abode  was  in 
the  tomb." 
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"And  forsake  Natolia,  the  Cadi,  the  bastinado- 
inan,  and  the  officers  of  justice,  who  take  posses 
sion  of  houses,  and  rob  according  to  law?"  asked 
the  Pilgrim,  with  a  smile.  "  But,  friend  Hamet, 
before  we  determine  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  our 
latter  days,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  consider 
where  we  shall  rest  for  the  night.  The  landscape, 
lovely  as  it  is,  is  beginning  to  darken  ;  the  sun 
will  go  down  on  the  sublimest  of  all  possible  moun 
tains;  and  we  shall  riot  be  compensated  by  all  the 
stars  that  are  now  ready  to  twinkle  over  this  fine 
sky,  for  the  want  of  a  bed  and  supper." 

The  philosopher  was  recalled  from  his  contem 
plation  by  the  truth  of  the  remark,  which,  however, 
he  felt  to  be  a  sign  of  a  remarkably  earthly  tem 
perament  in  his  friend.  The  Pilgrim  led  the  way 
without  further  argument.  The  path  now  deepened 
into  the  valley,  and  even  in  the  declining  light 
it  exhibited  striking  loveliness.  The  branches  of 
innumerable  elms  forming  an  archway  over  their 
heads,  coloured  with  the  hues  of  the  leaves  in  the 
various  degrees  of  maturity,  and  lighted  by  the 
strong  sunbeams  above,  resembled  the  arched  roof 
of  a  temple  of  colossal  height,  and  inlaid  with  the 
richest  marbles.  As  they  descended  lower  still, 
the  roots  of  the  grove  branched  into  endless  knots 
and  curvings,  forming  a  fantastic  multitude  of 
rural  seats  and  recesses,  which  seemed  to  invite 
the  traveller  to  rest,  and  which  must  have  offered 
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a  delicious  repose  in  the  burning  hours  of  the 
summer  day.  The  birds,  scarcely  disturbed  by 
the  sight  of  man,  sat  singing  on  every  bough, 
offering  up  that  evening  anthem  to  Nature,  which 
of  all  sounds  most  conveys  the  sense  of  simple  joy 
to  the  heart.  Hamet,  new  to  those  forms  of  natu 
ral  loveliness,  would  have  paused  and  listened 
through  half  the  night ;  but  the  Pilgrim  urged  him 
on,  telling  him  that  the  doors  of  the  house  where 
he  expected  shelter  would  be  shut,  and  that,  sweet 
as  the  song  of  birds  was,  an  Italian  forest  at  mid 
night  often  exhibited  minstrels  whose  performances 
were  of  a  much  more  hazardous  description.  Hamet 
was  a  soldier,  and  brave,  as  became  him  ;  but  as 
there  was  no  necessity  for  his  display  of  soldier 
ship,  and  there  was  some  necessity  for  his  recruit 
ing  his  strength  after  a  week  of  the  misery  of  sea 
manship,  he  followed  his  guide. 

Night  had  fallen  before  they  reached  a  large 
building,  which  the  Pilgrim  had  pointed  out  as 
crowning  with  its  turrets  a  grove  of  oaks  at  the 
further  end  of  the  valley.  It  was  a  convent. 
Hamet's  orthodoxy  was  somewhat  startled  at  the 
sight  of  their  formalities,  but  he  could  admire  their 
refectory,  with  its  fine  carvings,  its  painted  win 
dows,  and  its  Saracenic  architecture,  the  child  of 
his  own  country.  His  eye,  half  Greek,  was  struck 
by  the  grace  of  its  madonas,  and  the  muscular 
beauty  of  its  dying  martyrs.  Besides,  the  monks 
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had  not  forgotten  to  consult  feelings  not  less  con 
genial.  They  had  provided  an  excellent  supper ; 
and  the  Moslem  tacitly  acknowledged  that  preju 
dice  would  have  been  but  ill  employed  in  making 
him  refuse  any  one  of  the  capital  wines  which  the 
honest  monks  drank  to  the  genius  of  hospitality. 
The  convent  bell  at  length  tolled  the  hour  of  rest. 
Hamet  had  been  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  con 
versation  of  an  old  monk,  a  man  of  silver  hairs,  and 
of  a  mild,  unsuspicious  countenance  ;  his  voice  was 
blandness  itself,  and  his  few  and  brief  remarks  on 
the  men  and  things  of  the  country,  gave  the  Mos 
lem  the  full  impression  that  here  he  had  found  a 
man  capable  of  being  made  the  depositary  of  his 
inmost  opinions.  In  fact,  between  the  pride  of 
knowledge,  and  the  excellence  of  the  wine,  his 
wisdom  had  soared  to  the  ambition  of  persuading  a 
monk  to  think  for  himself.  He  launched  out,  in 
all  the  zeal  of  a  converter,  into  discussions  on  the 
perverse  management  of  matters  in  this  world,  with 
something  more  than  a  hint  that,  if  philosophy  had 
been  consulted,  things  would  have  been  on  a 
smoother  footing.  The  old  monk  listened  with  the 
softest  complacency,  assented  to  all  his  assertions, 
and  congratulated  Europe  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  light  in  its  darkness.  In  one  of  the  most 
active  moments  of  persuasion,  Hamet,  accidentally 
lifting  his  eyes,  observed  the  Pilgrim's  fixed  upon 
him  with  that  vivid  and  piercing  lustre  which  had 
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so  often  recalled  him  to  his  senses.  But  tliis  was 
not  the  time  for  their  recall.  The  look  was  con 
strued  into  something  of  rebuke,  and  Hamet,  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  only  talked  the  more  boldly.  The 
supper  was  long  concluded,  but  the  monks  re 
mained,  every  ear  drinking  in  the  eloquent  sar 
casms  which  the  philosopher  now  poured  out 
without  restraint  among  his  elected  pupils.  But 
midnight  came,  the  lesson  was  given,  and  the 
whole  brotherhood  rose  to  retire.  The  old  monk 
continued  his  attentions  to  the  last,  and  saw  Hamet 
to  his  chamber.  The  philosopher  lay  down  in  the 
full  triumph  of  enlightening  a  convent.  An  uneasy 
sensation,  however,  struck  him  as  he  heard  the 
door  double-locked  on  the  outside.  He  listened, 
heard  the  rustling  of  many  feet,  voices  in  agitation, 
and  sprang  out  of  bed ;  the  door  resisted  all  his 
strength  ;  the  treachery  of  Italians,  the  bigotry  of 
monks,  the  malice  of  all  mankind,  now  rushed  on 
his  perceptions.  He  shouted  aloud  for  release  ; 
but  the  echoes  of  his  cell  were  the  only  answer. 
He  now  traversed  the  room  in  indignation  at  the 
artifice  by  which  a  gang  of  old  women  had  en 
trapped  a  philosopher.  At  length,  in  rage  and 
despair,  he  flung  himself  on  the  floor.  This  was 
the  most  unlucky  of  all  expedients.  He  had 
scarcely  touched  the  boards,  when  they  gave  way, 
and  he  found  himself  plunged  into  a  vault  ten  feet 
beneath ;  the  floor  closed  above,  and  here  he  was 
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to  starve,  to  perish,  to  waste  away  into  dust,  un 
heard  of  by  the  world,  the  victim  of  philosophy 
and  a  brood  of  villanous  monks. 

Yet  Nature  will  have  her  course.  In  all  his  rage 
he  found  his  eyes  closing,  his  memory  mixing  all 
sorts  of  strange  things  together — the  Pilgrim,  the 
monks,  the  Cadi,  the  pestilence,  the  cell,  and  the 
pile  where  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped  being 
roasted  alive  ;  strange  murmurs  filled  his  ears  ;  he 
heard  cries,  of  what  he  thought  distress,  murmurs 
like  the  rolling  of  heavy  vehicles,  then  a  wild  cla 
mour  of  voices,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all  fell 
into  the  solid  slumber  of  fatigue.  How  long  this 
lasted  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  roused  by  a  sensa 
tion  of  intolerable  heat.  The  vault  was  like  an 
oven.  The  horrible  thought  rushed  into  his  mind 
that  this  was  a  monkish  improvement  on  the  burn 
ing  propensities  of  the  Egyptian  rnob,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  baked  alive  by  those  hoary-headed 
knaves.  In  his  desperation  he  made  a  solemn  vow 
against  the  slightest  attempt  in  future  to  bring 
monks  to  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  managing 
the  world. 

But  the  heat  increased — he  felt  himself  scorch 
ing — the  air  was  fire — he  was  strangling  ;  with 
the  strength  of  desperation  he  rushed  against  a 
portion  of  the  wall  where  the  noise  seemed  to  be 
loudest ;  he  was  repelled  by  the  fiery  touch  of  the 
stone ;  he  now  rushed  against  it  once  more,  and 
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tore  it  with  his  helpless  hands,  in  the  mere  eager 
ness  to  let  in  death  the  sooner,  and  escape  pro 
tracted  misery.  But  on  his  second  effort,  he  found 
some  of  the  stones  shaken  by  a  violent  impulse 
from  without ;  a  strong  arm  was  evidently  labour 
ing  to  penetrate  them ;  he  gave  his  aid  with  the 
wild  eagerness  which  felt  that  life  and  death  hung 
on  the  moment.  The  wall  sank,  and  he  saw  the 
Pilgrim  standing  on  the  outside  with  a  heavy  iron 
bar  in  his  hand.  But  he  had  no  time  now  for  the 
eloquence  of  his  gratitude ;  without  a  word  his 
friend  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  plucked  him  from 
the  vault,  and  with  an  exertion  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  activity,  forced  him  up  the  side  of  the 
valley.  On  the  summit  of  the  precipice  Hamet 
breathed,  and  gazed  round  him  at  last.  All  was 
horror,  but  the  sublime  of  horror.  The  mountain, 
which  he  had  seen  but  a  few  hours  before  covered 
with  green  beauty,  was  now,  from  the  summit  to 
the  base,  an  immense  pillar  of  cloud  and  flame  ;  the 
forests,  the  vineyards,  the  villages,  were  all  a  sheet 
of  fire  ;  from  its  summit  burst  up  fierce  explosions 
every  instant,  that  shook  the  precipice  on  which 
he  stood ;  ten  thousand  globes  of  fire  were  shot 
up  every  instant  to  immeasurable  heights,  and  on 
their  fall  burst,  and  scattered  death  and  burning 
wherever  they  rolled.  The  valley  at  their  feet  was 
a  lake  of  fire ;  broad  streams  of  molten  mineral, 
ruddy  as  flame,  rushed  down  in  cataracts  from  the 
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crown  of  the  mountain,  filled  the  channels  of  the 
rivers,  the  innumerable  ravines,  the  chasms  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  all  poured  into  the  devoted 
valley.  But  the  convent  now  became  an  object  of 
terrible  interest — it  stood  on  a  partial  rise,  which 
had  saved  it  from  the  first  flow  of  the  eruption. 
But  this  seeming  advantage  was  obviously  becom 
ing  less  and  less  every  moment ;  each  new  roar  of 
the  volcano  ushered  a  new  cataract  of  liquid  fire. 
The  conflagration  rapidly  rose  round  the  convent ; 
the  monks,  relying  on  their  position,  had  delayed 
their  escape  until  it  was  too  late.  A  surge  of  blue 
and  sulphurous  flame  now  swept  round  the  massive 
building  like  a  mighty  serpent.  The  solid  walls 
gave  way  before  the  weight  of  the  lava  ;  the  but 
tresses,  raised  of  lava  itself,  rapidly  melted  into 
their  congenial  element.  A  cloud  of  livid  smoke 
at  length  rolled  over  the  spires  and  turrets  ;  all 
was  wrapt  in  the  eruption.  The  dying  outcries  of 
the  monks  were  extinguished  in  the  roar  of  the 
mountain,  the  forests,  and  the  flame. 

The  sight  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  subdued 
Harriet's  remaining  indignation  at  the  fate  which 
the  monks  had  evidently  constructed  for  the  heretic. 
But  the  aspect  of  the  lovely  valley,  thus  utterly 
changed  into  a  place  of  terror  and  ruin,  instinc- 
tively  prompted  his  question,  "  Why  was  this 
havoc  done  ?  Why  was  this  waste  of  the  means 
of  life,  of  this  scene  of  natural  beauty,  of  this 
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simple  and  lonely  place  of  refuge  from  the  passions 
and  evils  of  the  world?" 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  friends  the  monks 
already,"  said  the  Pilgrim.  "  This  valley,  lovely 
as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  so 
effective  in  curing  the  passions  of  a  set  of  profli 
gates  and  murderers,  as  the  liquid  lava  that  now 
flows  through  it.  The  monks  will  never  imprison 
mortal  man  again,  nor  leave  him  to  die  of  hunger 
or  dash  out  his  brains  against  their  walls.  But 
you  grieve  over  these  trees  and  rivulets  as  you 
grieved  over  the  desert  hills  of  Abyssinia." 

"  I  grieve,"  said  Hamet,  with  the  quickness  that 
showed  he  felt  still  excitable  on  the  subject,  "  over 
the  unnecessary  waste  of  human  happiness,  over 
the  caprices  of  unbounded  power,  over  the  breach 
of  the  law  of  benevolence,  the  only  law  that  I  can 
recognise  as  belonging  to  a  right  state  of  things." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  "  you  would 
cover  old  ^Etna  with  its  myrtles  and  roses  again, 
crown  him  with  his  ancient  snows,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  cooling  the  cups  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
shut  up  his  old  roaring  furnaces  for  ever.  You 
would  not  have  a  volcano  in  the  world.  However, 
there  is  no  use  in  our  lingering  here.  Time  flies. 
There  is  not  a  convent  within  sight ;  and,  bad  as 
the  monks  are,  they  are  at  least  good  for  giving 
dinners  and  suppers." 

They  made  their  way  through  circuitous  paths 
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to  a  little  arm  of  the  sea,  which  now  began  to  be 
covered  with  the  feluccas  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  eruption. 
They  embarked  in  one  of  these  vessels,  and  sailed 
for  Catania.  Night  soon  fell,  and  the  blaze  of  the 
mountain  was  their  beacon  along  the  Sicilian  shore. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  the  wind  rose, 
and  the  felucca  began  to  shoot  along  the  waves 
with  great  rapidity.  At  daybreak  neither  Catania 
nor  Sicily  was  in  sight.  Harnet  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  philosophy  at  the  prospect  of  spending 
twenty-four  hours  more  in  an  open  boat  on  this 
stormy  and  broken  sea,  with  a  brutal  captain,  and 
a  crew  alternately  falling  on  their  knees  to  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  point  of  stabbing  each  other. 
Another  night  passed,  and  at  morning  their  hearts 
were  gladdened  with  the  cry  of  "land!"  Their 
next  discovery  was  less  cheering,  for  the  land  was 
ascertained  to  be  Algiers.  Yet,  by  a  singular 
accident,  Sicily  and  Algiers  were  then  at  peace ; 
the  patrone,  coolly  bidding  his  passengers  rely 
upon  his  wisdom  for  their  security,  went  on  shore, 
lingered  for  an  hour,  during  which  he  made  his 
bargain  for  the  sale  of  both  Hamet  and  his  friend, 
and  returned  with  a  boatful  of  armed  Moors,  and 
the  villanous-visaged  slave-dealer  to  whom  he  had 
disposed  of  them.  Hamet's  indignation  at  this 
treachery  was  beyond  all  bounds,  and,  snatching  a 
scimitar  from  one  of  the  Moors,  he  made  a  single 
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flourish  of  the  weapon  in  the  Sicilian  patrone's  face, 
which  deprived  him  of  a  nose  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  But  the  exploit  was  rewarded  by  chains, 
kicks  from  the  whole  Moorish  guard,  and  the  bas 
tinado  vigorously  administered  on  the  spot.  As 
they  were  conveying  to  the  shore,  and  shrinking 
at  the  dungeon-like  aspect  of  the  houses,  and  the 
scowling  countenances  of  their  miscreant  popula 
tion,  the  Pilgrim  whispered  to  his  friend,  "  Would 
you  think  a  volcano  misplaced  in  Algiers?"  But 
Hamet's  fears  at  this  moment  absorbed  his  philo 
sophy,  and,  with  agony  starting  through  every 
fibre,  he  only  wished  himself  and  his  tormentors 
drowned  together. 

Three  months  of  African  life  thus  passed  over 
their  heads.  The  Pilgrim  and  his  friend  were  soon 
separated,  and  sold  to  different  masters.  Hamet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  chief  dealers  in 
piracy,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  pirate  season  he 
was  ordered  to  join  his  fellow-slaves,  who  were 
sent  forth  to  scour  the  Mediterranean.  His  adven 
tures  were  brief.  The  Algerian  xebec  was  attacked 
by  a  French  frigate,  which  in  two  broadsides  sent 
her  to  the  bottom.  Hamet,  with  a  few  others,  was 
picked  up  on  a  fragment  of  an  oar,  and  carried  on 
board  the  frigate,  which  now  pursued  her  course  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  Frenchman  was 
bound  to  the  Tagus,  and  Hamet,  who  for  the  first 
time  had  seen  an  European  capital,  was  astonished 
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at  the  proverbial  beauty  of  Lisbon  from  the  shore. 
His  landing  diminished  the  delight,  but  still  he 
was  not  the  less  surprised  at  the  vast  extent,  the 
multitude,  the  activity,  which  life  seemed  to  assume 
in  even  this  most  indolent  of  European  cities.  On 
the  shore,  his  surprise  was  heightened  by  the  grati 
fication  of  meeting  his  friend.  The  Pilgrim's  narra 
tive  was  brief.  He  had  escaped  on  the  first  day  of 
his  slavery,  and  was  now  waiting  only  for  a  passage 
to  Natolia.  Hamet  was  loud  in  his  expressions  of 
amazement  at  the  superiority  of  European  arts, 
and  the  richness,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  life 
in  this  western  world.  But  as  they  were  lingering 
on  the  great  quay,  looking  at  a  fleet  of  India  ships 
spreading  over  the  bosom  of  the  Tagus,  the  sky 
suddenly  darkened.  A  roar  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  very  heavens  was  heard.  The  ground  swelled 
under  their  feet  like  billows.  The  multitude  sent 
up  one  universal  shriek,  and  fled  in  disorder  in  all 
directions.  The  result  was  the  same  in  all ;  houses, 
churches,  palaces,  all  came  rolling  upon  each  other, 
and  upon  the  wretched  fugitives.  The  ships,  to 
which  thousands  fled  on  the  first  shock,  were 
plunged  headlong  into  the  deep.  The  great  quay 
on  which  the  friends  stood,  a  huge  solid  mass  of 
granite  that  seemed  fixed  as  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  now  became  the  last  refuge  of  the  distracted 
people.  "  A  good  volcano  in  Portugal,"  said  the 
Pilgrim,  "  would  be  of  service  in  times  like  these. 
11  E 
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But  if  we  have  not  the  volcano,  we  must  be  content 
to  have  the  earthquake  in  its  room."  He  had 
scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  the  granite 
under  their  feet  shook  as  if  it  were  a  tree  shaken 
by  the  wind.  In  another  moment  it  rose  up  as  if 
it  were  torn  from  the  foundations  ;  in  another  it 
plunged  down  into  a  gulf  of  hideous  depth.  All 
were  submerged  in  the  waves.  Hamet  felt  him 
self  in  the  agonies  of  drowning;  he  struggled 
desperately;  still  he  was  going  down.  In  the 
last  paroxysm  he  still  seemed  to  retain  all  his 
faculties ;  he  saw  with  terrible  distinctness  every 
event  of  his  life  pictured  before  him  ;  his  later 
career  rose  accusingly  on  his  eye,  even  in  the 
darkness  of  the  abyss ;  in  all  the  agony  of  dying, 
in  the  fierce  effort  for  life,  in  the  feeble  nerveless- 
ness,  in  the  utter  exhaustion,  he  saw  and  im 
peached  himself  as  the  murmurer  at  Providence — 
the  impugner  of  the  wisdom  which  out  of  evil  ex 
tracted  good — the  denier  of  that  supreme  knowledge 
which  made  the  course  of  nature  subservient  to  the 
happiness  of  man.  The  form  of  the  Pilgrim,  too, 
seemed  to  be  looking  down  upon  him  through  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  waters  in  which  he  was  still 
sinking;  the  piercing  eyes  were  still  darting 
reproach  into  his  soul.  With  his  last  breath  he 
recanted  all  his  doubts,  and  abjured  the  impiety  of 
thinking  that  the  narrowness  of  the  human  under 
standing  was  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  ways 
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of  the  divine  will,  than  the  weakness  of  the  human 
arm  to  assist  the  operations  of  divine  power.  He 
had  at  last  closed  his  eyes,  and  patiently  sunk  in 
resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  heard  a  peal  that 
exceeded  the  roar  of  the  volcano  and  the  earth 
quake.  With  a  convulsive  effort  he  turned  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  sound  was  sent  forth ;  in 
the  effort  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  some  object 
floating  in  the  depth  of  the  waters.  He  grasped 
it — it  rose  towards  the  surface — he  rose  with  it — 
a  strong  light  appeared  to  break  on  his  closed  lids. 
He  opened  them.  The  sun  was  shining  broad  above. 
He  was  all  amazement.  He  found  himself  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  a  splendid  saloon.  Before  him  was  a  table 
covered  with  delicious  fruits ;  a  golden  flagon  was  on 
the  table,  an  enamelled  goblet  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
A  pistol  just  discharged  was  grasped  strongly  in  his 
hand.  Where  was  he  ?  What  new  scene  of  change 
and  enchantment  was  expanded  on  his  gaze  ?  A 
voice  was  heard  at  his  side.  He  instinctively 
looked  round  for  the  Pilgrim.  His  fair  wife  Zuleika 
stood  beside  him  with  a  countenance  of  beauty 
mingled  with  alarm.  She  had  heard  the  report  of 
the  pistol,  and  rushed  from  the  Harem  to  seek  her 
husband.  The  truth  now  flashed  upon  Hamet. 
He  was  in  Natolia  !  Overpowered  by  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  the  effect  of  the  Clrian  grape,  he  had 
fallen  into  a  slumber.  The  cup  had  dropped  from 
his  hand.  Far  as  he  had  travelled  in  his  slumber, 
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long  as  he  had  been  tried,  and  keenly  as  he  had 
suffered,  the  unfinished  draught  in  the  goblet  had 
not  yet  poured  itself  out  upon  the  ground  ;  for  what 
are  a  thousand  years  in  dreams  ?  Or  what  speed 
can  match  the  flight  of  the  mind  ?  In  his  falling  on 
the  sofa,  he  had  grasped  the  table  to  support  himself; 
his  hand  accidentally  touched  the  trigger  of  his 
pistol,  it  had  gone  off,  and  it  was  this  explosion 
which  had  awakened  him.  The  whole  was  the  work 
of  a  few  moments.  But  he  was  now  fully  awake  ; 
he  was  in  his  own  palace  ;  his  own  mountains 
raised  their  solemn  heads  round  him ;  his  agonies 
had  been  visionary,  his  joys  were  real.  The  over 
whelming  cataract,  the  deadly  pestilence,  the  mag 
nificent  terrors  of  the  volcano,  the  sweeping 
devastation  of  the  earthquake,  the  prison,  the  tem 
pest,  the  drowning,  were  all  the  imagery  of  a 
deeply  excited  mind.  Life,  and  the  joys  of  life, 
were  visibly,  tangibly,  substantially,  before  him. 
But  who  shall  measure  the  ways  or  the  wisdom 
of  Heaven  ?  Who  shall  decide  that  even  a  dream 
may  not  be  the  minister  of  essential  knowledge  ? 
Who  shall  forbid  the  angel  Azrael  to  speak  to  the 
understanding  in  a  dream,  or  the  angel  Gabriel 
to  warn  the  heart  of  man  in  the  hour  of  its  rest? 

"  And  what  became  of  Hamet  afterwards  ?  "  was 
my  question.  "Nothing,"  was  the  Story-teller's 
answer.  "  He  made  no  more  pilgrimages,  but  he 
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held  no  more  arguments.  He  took  tilings  as  they 
came ;  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Heaven,  and  made 
the  best  of  the  troubles  of  life  ;  lived  long  without 
disputing  upon  matters  above  his  knowledge,  and 
died  at  last  without  troubling  either  the  Sultan's 
bowstring  or  his  o^Yn  pistol.  Happiness  be  to  his 
name!" 


THE  FIBST  AND  LAST  CRIME. 

JAMES  MORLEY. 
[MAOA.    MARCH  1829.] 

shall  be  too  late,  I  fear,"  said  my  friend 
George  Seymour,  as  he  hurried  me  into  a 
hackney-coach ;  and  stepping  in  himself,  bade  the 
man  drive,  with  all  the  speed  he  could,  to  the  Old 
Bailey. 

"  What  makes  you  feel  such  an  interest  in  the 
fate  of  this  assassin,  this  James  Morley?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  know  something  of  the  man,"  replied  Sey 
mour,  "  and  have  heard  circumstances  mentioned 
respecting  the  murder  for  which  he  is  to  be  tried, 
that  lead  me  to  expect  an  extraordinary  scene." 

We  soon  reached  Newgate;  and  making  our  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  door  of  the  Court,  Sey 
mour  inquired  of  the  janitor,  as  he  slipped  a  crown 
into  his  hand,  "  whether  the  trial  had  begun  ?  " 

"  What  trial?"  said  the  man,  putting  the  money 
into  his  pocket. 

"  James  Morley's,"  replied  Seymour.     "  Oh,  no/* 
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rejoined  the  fellow,  shaking  his  head,  and  open 
ing  the  door  at  the  same  moment.  But  we  had 
scarcely  entered  when,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
he  added,  ll  You  have  not  heard  what  has  hap 
pened  ?  " 

"  What  is  it?"  I  exclaimed.  "  That  there  man 
Morley  shot  himself  last  night ;  but  there's  a  wery 
nice  case  of  bigamy  just  begun ;  an  elderly  gentle 
man  as  has  married  seven  wives,  and  they  are  all 
in  Court ;  that's  him  in  black,  with  powder  and  a 
pig-tail." 

"  His  pig-tail  be  ,';  Seymour  was  going 

to  say.  He  was  stopped  by  the  door-keeper,  who 
observed  drily,  "  he  would  be  fined  five  shillings 
more  if  he  swore  in  Court." 

"  This  is  really  mortifying,"  said  I,  as  we  de 
scended  the  steps  into  what  is  called  the  press- 
yard. 

We  were  neither  of  us  disposed  to  remain,  and 
hear  the  "  soft  impeachment"  against  the  elderly, 
pig-tailed,  powdered  gentleman  in  black,  who  had 
provided  himself  with  a  set  of  wives  like  a  case  of 
patent  razors — one  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

"  Murder  and  suicide  ! "  exclaimed  Seymour,  half 
aloud;  and  pausing  for  a  moment,  undetermined 
whether  he  would  return  home,  or  make  further 
inquiries  at  the  prison. 

"  I  expected  it  would  be  so,"  said  a  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  He 
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had  the  appearance  of  a  retired  officer,  and  was 
standing  close  by  Seymour. 

"  You  knew  him,  then?"  replied  Seymour,  turn 
ing  quickly  round. 

"  Almost  from  his  cradle,"  answered  the  stranger 
— "  for  he  hardly  stood  higher  than  my  knee  the 
first  time  I  patted  his  little  curly  head ;  and  I 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  sight  of  him 
since." 

"  I  knew  him  a  little,"  observed  Seymour.  "  He 
was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  you  could  not 
know  anything,  without  a  strong  desire  to  know 
more/' 

"  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you, 
Mr  Seymour,  once,  if  not  twice,  at  Morley's,  before 
he  removed  from  Finchley." 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  replied  Sey 
mour,  evidently  surprised,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  little 
vexed  at  this  recognition. 

"My  name  is  Captain  Shackerly,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Shackerly — Shackerly,"  repeated  Seymour,  "  I 
certainly  remember  that  name — but  I  declare,  upon 
my  honour,  I  cannot  recollect  the  particular  occa 
sion." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  recall  one  circumstance  to  your 
memory ;  the  day  Morley's  uncle  died/' 

"  Enough/'  interrupted  Seymour,  shaking  his 
head.  "  I  do  remember  that  day." 
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"  I  was  there,"  added  Shackerly,  "when  Morley's 
servant  brought  him  the  intelligence." 

"  Captain  Shackerly,"  said  Seymour,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  "  I  am  happy  to  renew  my  acquaint 
ance  with  you." 

Shackerly  bowed.  We  walked  out  of  the  press- 
yard  ;  and  sauntered  along  the  Old  Bailey  till  we 
reached  Ludgate  Hill.  Of  all  places  (Thames 
Street  alone  excepted)  this,  perhaps,  is  the  very 
last  which  any  one  ever  would  select  for  continu 
ing  a  quiet  conversation.  The  day  was  too  early 
(scarcely  half-past  ten)  to  permit  of  the  usual  alter 
native — an  adjournment  to  the  nearest  tavern  or 
coffee-house  ;  so  we  turned,  retraced  our  steps,  and 
found  ourselves  once  more  opposite  the  gloomy 
entrance  to  Newgate. 

"  How  did  he  destroy  himself?  "  said  Seymour. 

"  A  pistol,"  replied  Shackerly ;  "he  sent  the 
ball  right  through  his  heart." 

"  Good  God  1"  exclaimed  Seymour,  "  what  a  close 
to  the  life  of  such  a  man ! " 

"  But  how  did  he  obtain  possession  of  the  pistol?" 
said  I ;  "it  argues  great  remissness  in  those  who 
were  about  him." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Shackerly,  significantly,  "  he  had 
more  than  one  friend  who  would  do  that  office  for 
him,  and  provide  the  means  of  keeping  their  secrets. 
He  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  preparing,  as  it  was  supposed,  for  his 
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defence ;  but  it  appeared,  after  his  death,  that  his 
object  was  to  leave  behind  him — what  shall  I  call 
it  ? — not  a  confession — nor  a  modern  reminiscence 
— but  a  rapid  sketch  of  those  circumstances  of 
his  life  from  which  he  deduced  its  last  melancholy 
act." 

"  It  should  seem,"  said  Seymour,  "  that  you  have 
seen  this  writing." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Captain  Shackerly,  "  for  Mor- 
ley  had  appointed  me  to  visit  him  in  the  evening, 
but  when  I  reached  the  prison,  the  fatal  deed  was 
consummated.  I  saw  him,  as  he  lay  a  bleeding 
corpse,  near  the  table,  on  which  were  several 
sheets  of  paper,  containing  what  I  have  mentioned. 
They  were  written  in  a  firm  hand,  and  signed  with 
his  name,  only  a  moment,  I  should  imagine,  before 
he  shot  himself." 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this 
document  ?  "  said  Seymotir. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  answered  Shackerly ;  "  not 
immediately,  but  after  the  inquest  has  been  held 
upon  the  body,  which  is  summoned  for  twelve 
o'clock." 

"  Where  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  two  or  three  hours  hence?"  said  Seymour. 
"  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  of  perusing  what  Mor- 
ley  wrote ;  and  by  your  interference,  perhaps,  my 
desire  can  be  accomplished." 

"  I   shall  attend  the  inquest,"  replied  Captain 
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Shackerly,  "which  will  be  held  in  the  prison;  and 
if  you  return  by  t\vo  o'clock,  I  can  almost  undertake 
to  promise  yon  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

Seymour  readily  assured  him  he  would  be  punc 
tual,  and  they  parted  for  the  present. 

"  You  must  go  with  me,"  said  he,  as  we  walked 
along  Holborn.  "  This  Morley  was  no  common 
man ;  and  though  he  has  descended  to  the  grave, 
stained  with  the  double  crime  of  murder  and  of 
suicide,  if  what  he  has  left  behind  him  be  a  faithful 
record  of  his  life,  he  has  bequeathed  a  rich  legacy 
to  the  world.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  how  I  became 
acquainted  with  him,  some  six  or  seven  years  since ; 
I  only  know,  I  look  back  upon  the  event  as  upon  one 
of  those  occurrences  by  which  men  compute  the 
date  of  other  things,  subsequent  or  antecedent : 
they  stand  out  like  towering  rocks  in  the  tide  of  a 
quiet  man's  life,  which  he  sees  through  all  its  after 
windings." 

I  required  no  great  persuasion  to  accede  to  Sey 
mour's  proposal ;  for  he  had  himself  sufficiently 
raised  my  curiosity,  independently  of  what  had 
fallen  from  Captain  Shackerly.  Before  the  clock 
struck  two,  therefore,  we  presented  ourselves  at 
the  doors  of  Newgate,  where  we  found  Shackerly 
waiting. 

"I  have  succeeded,"  said  he,  "in  obtaining  pos 
session  of  the  papers ;  but  must  return  them  to 
night.  Whither  shall  we  repair  to  read  them?" 
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"  Let  it  be  some  retired  place,"  observed  Sey 
mour.  "  What  think  you  of  Canonbury  House," 
said  I,  "  where  we  can  take  an  early  dinner,  and 
be  free  from  intrusion  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Shackerly.  Seymour 
signified  his  consent;  and  we  were  soon  on  our 
way  to  that  rural  manufactory  of  Cockney  relaxa 
tions,  in  a  hackney-coach  drawn  by  two  anatomies, 
whose  progress  was  so  humane,  that  any  old  woman 
who  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  the  front  wheels, 
opposite  the  Angel  at  Islington,  had  time  to  get  up 
again  before  the  hind  wheel  overtook  her. 

As  we  rolled  thus  leisurely  along,  Shackerly  in 
formed  us  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the 
wretched  Morley  was  felo-de-se  ;  and  that  he  was 
to  be  carted  into  a  hole  that  night,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  four  roads, 
or  rather  streets,  meet. 

"  It  is  a  barbarous  relic  of  former  ages,"  ob 
served  Seymour,  "  thus  to  stigmatise  suicide.  It 
punishes  the  innocent  and  the  living,  not  the  guilty 
and  the  dead.  Human  penalties  ought  not  to 
stretch  beyond  the  grave.  Whatever  may  be  the 
crime  of  the  self-murderer,  it  is  an  account  which 
can  only  bo  settled  between  him  and  his  Creator. 
He  is  a  link  which  has  dropped  out  of  the  social 
chain ;  and  no  man  who  has  overcome  all  the  other 
natural  and  moral  checks  which  might  be  expected 
to  restrain  him,  will  ever  be  turned  aside  from  his 
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fearful  purpose  by  the  mere  consideration  of  indig 
nities  offered  to  liis  body  after  death.  The  revolt 
ing  ceremony  fails,  therefore,  even  as  a  preven 
tive."* 

We  were  not  more  than  two  hours  travelling  from 
Smithfield  to  Canonbury  House  (the  distance  it 
self  not  being  more  than  two  miles,  even  by  hack 
ney-coach  mensuration,  which  always  gives  much 
better  measure  than  the  mile-stones)  ;  and  when  we 
arrived,  it  was  agreed,  with  true  English  solicitude 
for  that  physical  laboratory,  the  stomach,  to  dine 
first.  We  accordingly  did  so  ;  and  afterwards, 
while  we  sipped  our  wine,  Captain  Shackerly  read 
what  follows,  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  his 
friend  Morley.  A  slight  shudder  crept  through  my 
veins  as  he  drew  them  from  his  pocket ;  for  I 
thought  of  the  wretched  being  who  had  written 
what  they  contained,  though  I  knew  him  not ;  and 
I  saw  they  were  stained  in  several  places  with  his 
blood. 

"  JAMES  MORLEY,  THE  MURDERER ! 

"  And  to  this  it  has  c.ome  at  last !  Thus  I  read 
myself  described  in  every  newspaper  !  Thus  I  am 

*  The  events  narrated  above  occurred  before  the  recent  altera 
tion  of  the  old  statute  law  which  was  applicable  to  the  crime  of 
suicide.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that  instead  of  repeal 
ing  a  part,  the  whole  had  been  swept  away,  on  the  very  ground 
which  is  here  urged  ;  for  what  remains  only  harrows  up  the  feel 
ings  of  the  innocent  survivors. 
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designated  by  every  tongue  that  speaks  of  me  ! 
And  many  are  those  who  have  already  made  the 
appointment  to  be  up  betimes,  and  go  to  Morleys 
execution  !  The  execution  of  Morley,  the  murderer! 
Yes — it  would  become  me  well,  to  let  the  hangman 
play  the  dog  with  me  ;  a  rude  rabble  gather  round 
my  scaffold ;  and  a  heartless  world  amuse  itself,  an 
hour  perhaps,  with  the  Newgate  history  of  my  words, 
my  conduct,  nay,  my  very  looks,  from  my  first  mo 
ment  in  a  condemned  cell,  to  my  last,  under  the 
gibbet !  It  is  not  death  I  fear  ;  but  what  I  do  fear, 
worse  than  ten  thousand  deaths,  and  what  I  have 
no  spirit  in  me  to  sustain,  is,  the  malefactor- exhibi 
tion  of  myself.  These  hands  bound  with  cords — 
these  arms  ignominiously  fastened — a  vile  halter 
round  my  neck — and  the  leading  forth  to  public 
execution  !  Oh  !  these  preparations,  and  these  ad 
juncts  are  dreadful !  I  look  into  myself,  and  find  I 
have  less  fortitude  to  go  through  such  a  scene,  than 
I  should  have  resolution  to  escape  it  (if  only  that 
escape  were  left  me),  by  dashing  out  my  brains 
against  the  walls  of  my  prison. 

"  Why,  then,  should  I  undergo  the  mockery  of 
trial?  Why  stand  at  the  bar  of  justice,  to  hear 
myself  arraigned — to  endure  the  public  gaze — listen 
to  well-turned  periods  of  trite  horror  at  my  crime 
— and  hear  others  tell  how  I  perpetrated  it  ?  And 
when  twelve  men  shall  gravely  pronounce  I  am  a 
murderer,  to  receive  judicial  sentence,  with  a  solemn 
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exhortation  to  prepare  for  a  felon's  death  ;  and  the 
orthodox  appendage,  that  if  I  am  duly  penitent  for 
the  remaining  sixty  hours  I  am  permitted  to  breathe, 
my  soul  may  find  heaven,  while  the  surgeons  are 
scraping  my  bones,  to  make  a  skeleton  for  their 
museum  of  curiosities. 

"  Yet,  even  to  this  ordeal  would  I  submit,  were 
it  thus  only  the  world  could  learn  by  what  a  chain 
of  circumstances  I  became  a  murderer.  But  it  is 
not  so  :  for  that  which  living  ears  might  have 
listened  to  in  my  defence,  living  eyes  can  read  after 
my  death. 

"  I  was  the  youngest  child  of  three ;  but  before 
I  had  attained  my  tenth  year,  I  was  an  only  one. 
I  had  always  been  the  favourite  of  both  my  parents, 
and  now  I  was  their  idol.  They  hung  upon  my 
existence,  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  the 
last  floating  fragment  of  the  gallant  bark  that  bore 
him  ;  they  lived  but  while  they  held  by  me,  in  the 
rough  tossings  of  the  ocean  of  life.  I  was  not  slow 
to  discover  my  value  in  their  estimation,  or  to  ex 
ercise,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  conscious  power.  Almost  the  earliest  impression 
which  my  ripening  mind  received,  was  a  regal  im 
munity  from  error — I  could  do  no  wrong. 

"  There  was  no  deficiency  of  moral  training, 
either  by  precept  or  example.  The  stream  of  virtu 
ous  admonition  was  poured,  in  a  full  tide,  over  my 
heart ;  but  it  was  left  to  stagnate.  The  model  of 
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virtuous  conduct  was  held  before  my  eyes  in  every 
action  of  my  parents  ;  but  I  was  absolved  from  the 
duty  of  imitation.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
I  imperceptibly  created  within  myself  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  right  and  wrong;  my  moral  vision 
became  habitually  distorted  :  I  had  one  code  of 
ethics  for  the  world,  and  another  for  myself ;  words 
changed  their  meaning,  according  as  they  were  to 
express  my  own  actions,  or  those  of  others.  I  was 
taught  to  know,  but  not  required  to  practise,  the 
obligations  of  social  life  ;  and  I  rioted  in  all  the 
excesses,  ran  through  all  the  transgressions,  which 
mere  boyhood  could  commit,  with  a  prodigal,  but 
warranted  reliance  upon  parental  indulgence.  Oh 
God  !  what  an  after  life  of  guilt  and  sorrow  I  should 
have  been  spared,  if  authority,  hand  in  hand  with 
wholesome  discipline,  had  frowned  upon  my  first 
offences ! 

"As  my  passions  grew  stronger,  they  took  a 
wider  range,  and  rapidly  outstripped  my  years.  An 
almost  unlimited  command  of  money  placed  at  my 
disposal  the  means  of  gratifying  every  inclination, 
by  giving  me  the  power  to  put  meaner  instruments 
in  motion ;  those  sordid  panders  to  vice,  who  make 
smooth  the  paths  of  sin  for  the  privilege  of  dipping 
into  an  heir's  purse.  I  had  three  or  four  of  these 
pioneers  in  my  pay  by  the  time  I  was  sixteen  ;  but 
though  I  know  the  rumour  of  my  youthful  licentious 
ness  sometimes  reached  my  father's  ears,  I  never  saw 
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displeasure  darken  his  brow  towards  me,  nor  heard 
the  language  of  reproof  from  his  lips.  l  They  are 
the  weeds  of  a  rich  soil,'  he  would  say,  '  which  a 
little  culture  will  soon  eradicate.'  It  is  true,  the 
more  degrading  of  my  follies  were  unknown  to  him. 

"  My  education  was  not  neglected.  I  had  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  ;  and,  amid  all  the  dissipation  into 
which  I  plunged,  I  willingly  and  eagerly  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  study.  Masters  of  every  kind 
were  provided  for  me  ;  but  they  were  strictly  pro 
hibited  from  exercising  any  control.  It  so  chanced, 
I  needed  none  ;  I  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of 
learning  with  the  free  grace  of  a  volunteer,  and  I 
believe  my  preceptors  were  not  reluctant  to  claim 
me  as  their  pupil.  Alas  !  the  only  use  I  have  ever 
made  of  what  I  acquired,  has  been  to  gild  my  vices 
when  acted,  or  refine  upon  the  manner  of  acting 
them  while  in  contemplation. 

"  I  look  back,  at  this  moment,  to  the  period  of 
my  life  I  am  describing,  as  prosperous  men  recall  the 
day-spring  of  their  fortunes.  They,  from  the  proud 
eminence  on  which  they  stand,  trace,  step  by  step, 
in  retrospective  view,  the  paths  by  which  they  as 
cended  ;  and  /,  looking  through  the  dark  vista  of 
my  by-gone  years,  behold  the  fatal  series  of  crimes 
and  follies  that  stained  their  progress,  stretching  to 
my  boyhood.  The  gay  and  frolic  irregularities,  as 
they  were  gently  termed,  of  that  untamed  age,  were 
the  turbid  source  of  the  waters  of  misery  in  which 
11  F 
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I  am  now  engulfed.  I  was  a  lawless  planet,  run 
ning  at  will ;  and  the  orbit  I  described  laid  waste 
more  than  one  fair  region  of  peace  and  happiness. 

"  My  father  had  a  brother,  his  elder  by  many 
years  ;  a  man  of  stern  and  rigid  character,  as  I 
then  considered  him  ;  but,  as  I  would  now  call  him, 
of  upright,  firm,  and  honourable  principle.  He  loved 
my  father,  but  did  not  love  his  weakness ;  and  the 
display  of  it,  in  his  indulgence  towards  me,  was  the 
cause  of  many  a  serious,  if  not  sometimes  angry, 
debate  between  them.  Well  do  I  remember  (for 
it  rankled  like  poison  in  my  swelling  heart)  a  de 
claration  he  once  made  in  my  presence.  It  was  a 
fine  autumnal  evening,  and  he  was  seated  with  my 
father  and  mother  in  a  balcony,  which^ opened  from 
the  library- window  upon  a  spacious  lawn.  I  enter 
ed  the  room,  and  advanced  towards  them,  uncon 
scious,  of  course,  that  their  conversation  had  been 
about  me  ;  but  my  uncle  looking  at  me  with  a 
severe  expression  of  countenance,  and  at  the  same 
time  addressing  his  brother,  exclaimed,  'Well,  James, 
neither  you  nor  I  may  live  to  see  it ;  but  if  the 
grace  of  God,  or  his  own  better  reflection,  as  he 
grows  older,  do  not  work  a  change  in  this  young 
squire,  a  duel,  Jack  Ketch,  or  a  razor,  will  work  his 
exit  some  day  or  other.' 

"  My  father  smiled — I  saw  my  mother  wipe  away 
a  tear — at  that  moment  I  could  have  struck  my 
uncle  dead.  I  muttered  a  few  words — I  knew  not 
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what,  and  left  the  room.  Boy  as  I  was  (for  I  had 
barely  completed  my  seventeenth  year),  I  felt  all  the 
vindictive  passons  of  manhood  kindling  within  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  sentence  had  been  passed  upon 
me,  the  more  terrible,  because  a  secret  voice  whis 
pered  to  me,  it  was  prophetic !  That  impression 
never  forsook  me  !  It  grew  with  my  growth  ;  it 
pursued  me  through  life  ;  it  almost  gave  a  colour  to 
my  after-years.  If  I  could  have  opened  the  volume 
of  futurity,  and  read  the  page,  blotted  with  the 
record  of  what  I  was  to  become,  it  could  hardly 
have  bound  me  in  the  fetters  of  my  destiny  more 
certainly  than  did  this  ill-omened  prediction  of  my 
uncle. 

u  I  questioned  my  father  haughtily,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  as  to  the  reasons  of  his  brother  for  thus 
speaking  of  me  ;  and  I  even  dared  to  insinuate  that, 
had  he  felt  what  a  father  should,  he  would  have  re 
sented  the  indignity.  He  answered  me  (I  write  it 
with  shame  and  contrition)  most  mildly,  most  affec 
tionately.  The  gentle  being — I  see  him  now,  as  he 
tenderly  took  my  hand — apologised  to  me — to  me  ! 
who  ought  to  have  stood  trembling  in  his  presence  ! 
I  followed  up  my  blow.  With  cold,  but  subtle 
malignity,  I  played  off  my  revenge  towards  my 
uncle,  through  the  idolatry  of  my  father's  love  to 
wards  myself.  I  barbarously  gave  him  a  choice  of 
misery;  for  I  disdainfully  replied,  that  he  must 
henceforth  determine,  whether  he  would  lose  a 
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brother  or  a  son,  as  /  had  determined  to  remain  no 
longer  under  his  roof,  unless  I  had  the  assurance 
that  I  should  never  again  see  my  uncle  there.  He 
looked  at  me.  My  God  !  what  a  look  it  was !  so  full 
of  meek  sorrow  and  appealing  obedience  !  Without 
uttering  a  word,  he  sat  down  to  his  writing-table. 
The  tears  fell  upon  his  paper ;  but  they  did  not  blot 
out  a  few  bitter  words  addressed  to  his  brother, 
which  severed  for  ever  in  this  world  two  noble 
hearts  ;  cast,  indeed,  in  different  moulds,  but  which 
kindred  blood  had  cemented,  in  the  close  bonds  of 
fraternal  love,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

"  This  was  my  first  revenge.  But  was  I  satisfied? 
No! 

"  It  was  only  a  few  months  afterwards  that 
chance  threw  in  my  way  a  daughter  of  my  uncle's. 
I  met  her  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  who 
knew  and  deplored  the  unhappy  schism  which  pre 
vailed  between  the  two  brothers.  He  was  equally 
attached  to  both,  and  I  believe  pleased  himself  with 
the  idea,  that  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the 
younger  branches  of  the  families  might,  some  day 
or  other,  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
heads.  My  cousin  Harriet  was  a  year  older  than 
myself.  She  was  in  her  nineteenth,  I  in  my 
eighteenth  year.  I  loved  her.  Yes  ;  the  first  feel 
ing  that  glowed  within  my  bosom  was  that  of  love. 
She  was  beautiful — fascinating — accomplished — 
amiable — and  I  loved  her.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
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was  satisfied  I  had  kindled  a  reciprocal  passion  in 
her  breast.  The  mute  eloquence  of  her  look  and 
manner  was  only  the  harbinger  of  that  same  thrill 
ing  eloquence  which  fell  from  her  tongue  when  I 
won  the  declaration  of  her  affection. 

"  Her  father  knew  we  met  at  this  friend's  house  ; 
but  whether  he  was  told,  or  whether  he  penetrated, 
the  secret  of  our  attachment,  I  never  learned.  I 
only  know  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  separa 
tion  was  madness,  his  mandate  went  forth,  prohibit 
ing  all  farther  intercourse  between  us,  and  that  it 
was  obeyed.  Not  by  me  ;  for  I  was  incapable  of 
submission  :  but  by  my  gentle  Harriet,  who  thought 
herself  incapable  of  disobeying.  We  met  no  more 
where  we  had  been  wont  to  meet ;  and  my  young 
heart's  spring  of  happiness  seemed  for  ever  withered. 

"  But  here  again,  I  began  to  reflect,  my  path  was 
crossed — my  hopes  were  blighted — by  my  uncle.  I 
heard,  too,  that  his  tongue  had  been  free  with  my 
name  ;  that  the  blistering  censure  of  his  austere 
virtue  had  fallen  upon  my  actions.  I  writhed  under 
the  contumely.  My  wounded  spirit  was  insatiate 
for  vengeance.  I  meditated,  deeply,  how  I  could 
inflict  it,  so  as  to  strike  the  blow  where  he  was  most 
vulnerable.  I  did  not  brood  long  over  my  dark 
purpose.  The  love  I  still  bore  his  daughter,  was  now 
mingled  with  the  hatred  I  bore  towards  himself ; 
and  I  exulted  in  the  thought,  that  I  should  perhaps 
be  able  to  gratify,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  two 
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of  the  fiercest  passions   of  my  nature — lust   and 
revenge  1 

"  I  SUCCEEDED  ! 

"In  these  two  words  let  me  shroud  a  tale  of 
horror.  Harriet  was  my  victim  !  Ask  not  how.  / 
triumphed !  She  fell !  An  angel  might  have 
fallen  as  she  did,  and  lost  no  purity.  But  her  stain 
less  heart  was  too  proud  in  virtue  to  palter  and 
equivocate  with  circumstances.  She  never  rose 
from  what  she  deemed  her  bridal  bed.  And  ere 
twenty  summers  had  fanned  her  cheek,  the  grave- 
worm  banqueted  upon  its  loveliness. 

"  This  was  my  first  crime.  The  recollection  of 
it  is  engraven  upon  my  memory  by  an  awful  catas 
trophe.  The  night  wind  that  sung  her  funeral  dirge, 
howled  with  dismal  fury  through  the  burning  ruins 
of  my  paternal  mansion.  Yes  1  that  very  night, 
as  if  it  were  in  mercy  to  them,  my  father  and  my 
mother  both  perished  in  the  flames  which  reduced 
the  house  itself  to  cinders.  They  were  seen  at  the 
windows  of  their  bed-chamber,  shrieking  for  aid ; 
but  before  any  could  be  procured,  the  flooring  gave 
way,  and  they  sank  at  once  into  the  yawning  fur 
nace  that  roared  beneath.  Their  remains,  when 
afterwards  dug  out,  were  a  few  shovelsful  of  black 
ened  ashes ;  except  my  father's  right  hand,  which 
was  found  clasped  in  that  of  my  mother,  and  both 
unconsumed.  I  followed  these  sad  relics  to  the 
sepulchre.  But  with  the  tears  I  shed,  there  was 
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blended  a  feeble  consolation  at  the  thought  they 
had  died  before  they  knew  the  fate  of  Harriet ;  and 
a  frightful  joy,  that  another  pang  was  added  to  the 
wretchedness  of  my  uncle. 

"  I  can  well  remember  what  a  feeling  of  lone 
liness  and  desolation  now  took  possession  of  me. 
A  few  days,  a  few  hours  almost,  had  snapped 
asunder  the  only  links  by  which  I  seemed  to  be 
held  to  this  world.  Froward  as  my  youth  had  been 
— headlong  as  I  had  followed  the  impulse  of  my 
passions — my  heart  was  not  so  seared,  the  springs 
of  social  virtue  were  not  so  dried  up  within  me — 
my  nature  was  not  so  bleak  and  barren — but  that  I 
often  sighed,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  over  the  wreck 
of  things  that  had  been.  There  were  moments,  too, 
when  I  would  gladly  have  paid  the  price  of  all  my 
future  life  to  redeem  and  cancel  the  past ;  for  I 
already  shrank,  with  prophetic  fears,  from  what  was 
to  come.  Nor  could  the  intoxicating  anticipations 
of  that  ample  wealth  which  awaited  me,  when  an 
other  year  should  elapse,  make  me  forget  that  I  was 
doomed  to  enjoy  it  alone.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  should 
enter  upon  my  inheritance  with  a  tainted  name  ;  a 
feeling  which  the  falsehoods  and  fawnings  of  the 
parasites  who  surrounded  me  could  not  obliterate. 

"  Time,  however,  rolled  on  ;  and  I  grew  callous, 
if  not  reconciled.  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself 
that  the  more  select  circles  of  society  were  closed 
against  me  ;  or,  if  I  found  my  way  into  them,  some 
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blushing  -whisper  was  quickly  circulated,  which 
created  a  solitude  around  me.  For  several  years  I 
strove  to  bear  down  this  ostracism  of  fashion,  as  I 
considered  it,  rather  than  of  morals,  by  the  impos 
ing  influence  of  money.  There  was  no  equipage — 
no  establishment  in  the  capital  which  surpassed  my 
own ;  there  was  no  patron  of  the  arts  of  literature, 
or  of  science,  so  munificent ;  there  was  no  benefac 
tor  to  public  charities  so  liberal ;  there  was  no  dis 
penser  of  private  benevolence,  whose  alms  were  so 
ostentatiously  blazoned  forth.  My  name  was  on 
every  tongue ;  my  movements,  and  my  actions, 
were  the  daily  theme  of  the  newspapers  ;  I  lived  in 
the  general  eye  ;  but  I  could  not  level  the  barrier 
which  excluded  me  from  the  region  I  sought. 

"  It  was  during  this  period,  and  while  I  was  thus 
squandering  thousands  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
shadows,  that  I  succeeded  in  fixing  an  intimacy 
with  a  family  equal  to  my  own  in  station,  and  supe 
rior  to  it  in  fortune.  The  eldest  daughter  was  an 
heiress  of  large  expectations,  and  my  proposals  of 
marriage  were  favourably  received.  I  might  almost 
say  that  Matilda  was  mine ;  when  one  day  I  re 
ceived  a  letter  from  her  father,  peremptorily  forbid 
ding  my  visits.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  hastened 
to  the  house,  and  demanded  an  explanation.  It  was 
given  in  few  words.  /  was  referred  to  my  uncle  for 
any  information  I  required. 

"  This  blow  struck  me  down.     I  had  run  through 
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my  patrimonial  estate  ;  but  hoped  by  my  marriage 
with  Matilda  to  repair  my  shattered  fortune.  Three 
weeks  after  it  was  known  that  the  match  was  broken 
off,  I  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench  ! 
I  breathed  no  curses  upon  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune,  but — I  swore  revenge,  in  silence  ; 
and  I  kept  my  oath.  I  languished  away  six  months, 
a  captive  debtor  ;  and  then,  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  I  walked  forth  a  beggar,  to  prey  upon  the  world 
at  large  !  I  had  studied,  during  that  time,  in  an 
admirable  school,  where  I  found  professors  in  every 
art  by  which  fools  are  gulled,  and  knaves  foiled 
with  their  own  weapons.  I  was  an  apt  scholar,  and 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  society  an  adept  in  the 
science  of  polished  depredation.  Translate  this  into 
the  language  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  I  became  a 
swindler  by  profession.  Like  the  eagle,  however, 
I  was  a  bird  of  prey  that  soared  into  the  higher 
regions,  and  rarely  stooped  to  strike  the  meaner 
tribes  of  my  species.  I  had  not  lost,  with  the  trap 
pings  of  my  birth,  the  manners  and  address  of  the 
sphere  in  which  I  had  moved  ;  and  these  were  now 
my  stock  in  trade  for  carrying  on  my  new  vocation. 
"  Among  the  children  of  misfortune  with  whom  I 
associated  in  prison,  was  Charles  Fitzroy  ;  a  bank 
rupt  in  everything  but  exhaustless  invention,  and 
unconquerable  perseverance.  Give  him  the  free  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  with  matchless  dexterity  he  would 
make  the  contributions  of  the  morning  furnish  out 
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the  riotous  expenses  of  the  evening.  It  was  his 
boast,  that  he  would  breakfast  with  an  empty 
pocket,  and  dine  with  a  purse  that  should  defray 
the  carouse  of  a  dozen  friends.  And  I  have  known 
him  fulfil  his  boast,  with  a  heart  as  light,  too,  as 
became  a  man  who  thus  made  the  credulous  fools 
of  the  world  his  bankers. 

"  I  was  needy,  desperate,  and  an  outcast ;  and  I 
linked  my  destiny  with  Fitzroy's.  He  had  my  con 
fidence  ;  such  confidence  as  confederates  in  knavery 
can  bestow.  When  he  obtained  his  liberty,  which 
he  did  shortly  after  my  own  was  accomplished,  he 
introduced  me  to  his  companions  ;  men  who,  like 
himself,  lived  by  plundering  the  unwary,  and  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  Magnus  Apollo.  I  was 
soon  initiated  in  all  their  mysteries  ;  and  played 
my  part  to  admiration  at  the  gaming-table,  on  the 
race  course,  and  in  the  ring. 

"  Fitzroy  was  master  of  the  secret  that  festered 
near  my  heart ;  the  increased  and  increasing  hatred 
towards  my  uncle.  I  regarded  him  as  my  evil 
genius  ;  for  not  only  had  he  thwarted  me  in  two  of 
the  dearest  objects  of  my  life,  but  his  prediction  of 
my  boyhood  had  clung  to  me  like  a  poisoned  gar 
ment.  I  could  not  shake  it  off;  and  now,  more 
than  ever,  it  seemed  accomplishing  itself  with  rapid 
strides.  It  made  me  mad  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
polluted  channels  through  which  my  precarious 
means  flowed,  and  thought  of  the  luxurious  enjoy- 
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inents  which.  his  opulence  commanded.  It  was  true, 
I  had  dashed  his  cup  with  bitterness ;  but  it  was 
no  less  true,  that  it  still  flowed  with  sweets,  while 
mine  was  brimming  with  gall.  Fitzroy  would  often 
talk  to  me  upon  this  subject,  and  devise  schemes  for 
a  successful  inroad  upon  his  purse.  At  length  a 
plan  was  matured  between  us,  in  which  I  could  not 
appear,  but  which  Fitzroy,  and  a  picked  few  of  our 
associates,  undertook  to  execute. 

"  My  uncle  had  always  been  passionately  fond 
of  the  course,  and  prided  himself  upon  his  stud  of 
racers.  He  betted  largely,  and  was  generally  for 
tunate,  probably  because  he  selected  his  men  with 
a  wary  eye.  The  race-course,  then,  was  the  arena 
chosen  for  the  enterprise  ;  but,  admirable  as  were 
the  projected  plans,  and  skilfully  as  they  were  ex 
ecuted,  such  was  his  luck,  or  so  profound  were  his 
calculations,  that  they  failed  five  successive  seasons. 
Fitzroy,  however,  was  one  of  those  men  who,  when 
satisfied  that  what  they  engage  in  ought  to  succeed, 
according  to  the  means  employed,  only  derive  fresh 
vigour  from  every  fresh  defeat.  fie  played  his 
game  a  sixth  time,  and  won.  The  same  day  that 
saw  my  uncle  rise  with  thousands,  saw  him  seek 
his  pillow  at  night,  a  frantic  beggar  1  He  was 
too  proud  a  man,  too  honourable,  I  will  add,  not  to 
throw  down  his  last  guinea  in  satisfaction  of  such 
demands.  He  never  suspected  villany  in  the  busi 
ness.  He  paid  his  losses,  therefore ;  and  in  less 
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than  a  week  afterwards,  an  inquest  sat  upon  his 
body,  which  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  his  own 
fish  pond. 

"  I  had  my  share  of  this  infernal  plunder  ;  but  so 
ravenous  had  been  my  appetite  for  revenge,  that 
not  one  pang  of  remorse  disturbed  the  riotous  en 
joyments  in  which  it  was  lavished.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  very  consciousness  that  it  was  my  uncle's 
money  I  squandered,  gave  a  zest  to  every  excess, 
and  seemed  to  appease  the  gnawing  passions  which 
had  so  long  tormented  me.  In  two  or  three  years, 
however,  boundless  extravagance,  and  the  gaming 
table,  stripped  me  of  my  last  shilling.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  frenzied  moments  of  this  profligate  reverse  of 
fortune,  that  I  committed  the  crime  for  which,  if 
to-morrow  dawned  upon  me,  I  should  be  publicly 
arraigned. 

'*  Fitzroy  had  been  fortunate  the  whole  night. 
I  had  thrown  with  constant  bad-luck.  He  had 
pocketed  some  hundreds ;  I  had  lost  more  than  I 
could  pay.  I  asked  him  for  a  temporary  loan  of 
fifty  pounds,  to  make  good  what  I  owed,  and  stake 
the  small  remaining  sum  for  the  chance  of  retriev 
ing  all.  He  refused  me.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  done  so.  But  he  not  only  refused  me,  he 
taunted  me  with  sarcastic  reproofs  for  my  folly,  and 
muttered  something  about  the  uselessness  of  assist 
ing  a  man  who,  if  he  had  thousands,  would  scatter 
them  like  dust.  He  should  have  chosen  a  fitter 
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moment  to  exhort  me,  than  when  I  was  galled  by 
my  losses,  and  by  his  denial  of  my  request.  T  was 
heated  with  wine  too  ;  and  half  mad  with  despair, 
half  mad  with  drink,  I  sprang  upon  him,  tore  him 
to  the  earth,  and  before  the  bystanders  could  inter 
fere  to  separate  us,  I  had  buried  a  knife,  which  I 
snatched  from  a  table  near  me,  up  to  the  handle  in 
his  heart !  He  screamed — convulsively  grappled 
me  by  the  throat — and  expired  !  His  death-gripe 
was  so  fierce  and  powerful,  that  I  believe,  had  we 
been  alone,  his  murderer  would  have  been  found 
strangled  by  his  side.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  horror-struck  witnesses  of  this  bloody  scene 
could  force  open  his  clenched  hands  time  enough 
to  let  me  breathe. 

"  I  have  done  !  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday,  the  silent  response  which  my  heart  made, 
when  my  uncle  pronounced  that  withering  sentence 
on  me.  '  No  ! '  was  my  indignant  exclamation ;  *  I 
may  deserve  a  hundred  public  deaths;  but  if  I 
know  myself,  I  would  never  undergo  one ! — NOR 
WILL  I.  When  that  which  I  have  written  shall  be 
read — other  hopes  and  fears — other  punishments, 
perchance,  than  man  can  awaken  or  inflict — will 
await  me.  My  first  crime — my  first  revenge,  and 
my  last,  I  have  recorded  ;  my  last  crime  others  must 
tell,  when  they  speak  of  the  murderer  and  SUICIDE, 

"JAMES  MORLEY." 
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"  I  have  little  doubt/'  said  Captain  Shackerly, 
laying  down  the  manuscript,  "  that  scarcely  a 
moment  intervened  between  his  writing  his  name, 
and  placing  the  pistol  to  his  heart ;  for  when  he  was 
discovered,  the  pen  was  lying  on  the  paper,  as  if  it 
had  been  laid  down  only  for  an  instant." 

"  It  is  a  singular  narrative,"  observed  Seymour, 
"  and  in  many  passages  betrays  great  symptoms  of 
a  highly  excited  morbid  feeling." 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  he  wrote  it,"  said  I, 
"  unless  he  was  afraid  the  world  would  not  know 
the  exact  qualities  of  his  very  amiable  character." 

"  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,"  replied  Captain 
Shackerly,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that, 
had  Morley  been  trained  the  right  way,  he  would 
have  displayed  some  of  the  loftiest  virtues  that 
belong  to  us.  But  he  was  the  mere  creature  of  his 
passions,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  reason  and 
self-discipline  never  directed  or  controlled  a  single 
action  of  his  life." 

We  protracted  our  discourse  upon  this  and  various 
other  subjects,  till  the  moon  lighted  us  on  our  path 
back  to  London,  and  the  deep  bell  of  St  Sepulchre 
sounded  the  last  half-hour  before  midnight,  as 
.Captain  Shackerly  knocked  at  the  door  of  Newgate 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  returning  the  manuscript 
that  night.  Some  men  were  digging  Morley's  grave. 
We  approached  the  spot.  There  were  about  twenty 
other  persons,  mere  passers-by,  casually  assembled. 
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The  body  was  brought  in  a  cart,  which  being  backed 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  it  was  tilted  up,  and 
out  rolled  the  corpse  of  the  wretched  man  in  his 
clothes  as  he  died.  I  gave  one  look  at  him  as  he 
lay,  doubled  up,  in  his  unblessed  grave,  and  shud 
dered  to  think  the  dingy  mass  had  been,  within 
eight-and-forty  hours,  a  living  being  like  myself! 

M. 


JOHN  KINTOUL; 

OH, 

THE  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  WRECK, 

[MAGA.    MARCH,  APRIL,  1853.] 
CHAPTER   I. 

"TT'S  a'  because  ye  will  have  your  ain  gate. 
J-  What  ails  ye  to  stay  ae  night  langer  at 
hame  ?  Black  March  weather,  and  no  a  star  in  the 
sky;  and  me  your  married  wife,  John  Rintoul!" 

"  Eh,  Euphie,  woman  1 " 

John  Eintoul  made  no  other  answer;  but  he 
scratched  his  black  head  dubiously,  and,  throwing 
one  wistful  glance  at  his  pretty  wife,  as  she 
gathered  herself  up  in  her  elbow-chair,  cast 
another  at  the  window,  through  which  the  lower 
ing  sky  without  met  him  with  an  answering  frown. 
The  wind  was  whistling  wildly  round  the  point, 
which  deprived  the  waves  in  Elie  bay  of  their  full 
share  of  the  turmoil  without ;  but  even  here,  shel 
tered  though  it  was,  the  roll  of  the  surf  on  the 
11  a 
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shore  sounded  like  a  perpetual  cannonade  ;  and  the 
dark  sky  lowered  upon  the  dark  water,  with  only 
the  fierce  crest  of  a  wave,  or  the  breast  of  some 
benighted  sea-mew,  desperately  fluttering  to  its 
nest,  to  break  the  -universal  blackness  of  the  storm. 
Scarcely  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary  street  inter 
poses  between  this  window  and  the  high-water 
mark  to  which  these  waves  have  reached  to-night. 
The  room  has  a,  boarded  floor,  very  clean  and  white, 
just  brightened  here  and  there  with  a  faint  trace  of 
the  golden  sand  which  Captain  Kintoul  crushes 
under  his  heel,  as  he  sways  himself  between  his 
wife's  chair  and  the  window.  The  twilight  is 
slowly  darkening  into  night — all  the  earlier  for  this 
squall;  and  the  firelight  leaps  about  all  the  cor 
ners,  throwing  a  brilliant  illumination  upon  the 
bed  before  it,  with  its  magnificent  patchwork  quilt, 
and  curtains  of  red  and  white  linen.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  the  chest  of  drawers  stands  solemnly, 
conscious  of  its  own  importance,  supporting,  with 
sober  dignity,  the  looking-glass,  and  the  family 
Bible,  and  two  or  three  of  the  grandest  shells. 
Between  it  and  the  door,  gravely  discoursing  with 
those  fugitive  moments  whose  course  it  tells,  the 
eight-day  clock,  sagacious  and  self-absorbed,  glori 
fies  the  wall  with  the  carvings  of  its  mahogany 
case.  There  is  a  small  round  table— mahogany 
too,  with  a  raised  ledge  round  it,  like  the  edge  of  a 
tray — in  the  middle  of  the  room.  On  ordinary 
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occasions,  this  table  stands  in  a  corner,  tilted  up 
into  the  perpendicular,  for  display,  and  not  for  use; 
but  to-night  Mrs  Eintoul  has  had  a  solemn  tea, 
and  her  table,  in  all  its  magnificence,  has  been 
doing  service,  as  on  a  very  great  occasion,  though 
only  a  family  party  have  assembled  round  it.  One 
still  sits  by  it,  playing  abstractedly  with  its  carved 
rim.  You  can  see  his  blue  sailor-dress,  his  short 
black  curls,  and  how  his  face  is  half-turned  towards 
Agnes  Raeburn  by  the  fireside  yonder ;  but  a 
brown  hand,  well  formed,  though  scarred  and 
weatherbeaten,  supports  his  forehead,  and  the  face 
itself  is  in  shadow. 

Mrs  Eintoul  sitting  there,  half-angry,  half-cry 
ing,  in  her  elbow-chair — at  present  convinced  that 
she  has  said  something  unanswerable — was  Euphie 
Baeburn  a  year  ago,  the  belle  and  toast  of  Elie. 
The  fire  lights  up  her  pretty  self-willed  face,  with 
its  full  red  pouting  lips  and  flushed  cheeks,  and 
the  soft  flaxen  hair,  which  hangs  in  short  thick 
curls  just  under  her  brow.  She  is  only  two-and- 
twenty,  an  acknowledged  beauty,  a  wife  whose 
husband  is  very  proud  of  her — as  Euphie  herself 
feels  he  has  good  reason  to  be — and,  crowning 
glory  of  all,  a  young  mother,  whom  every  one  has 
been  petting,  and  nursing,  and  humouring,  since 
ever  little  Johnnie  came  home — after  all,  only  a 
month  ago.  Little  Johnnie  lies  on  her  knee,  his 
long  white  frock  sweeping  over  the  arm  of  her 
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chair ;  and  she  herself  has  still  something  of  the 
state  and  dignity  of  an  invalid.  No  wonder  that 
tears  of  vexation  and  impatience  glitter  in  Euphie's 
eyes,  and  that  a  flat  contradiction  of  her  will  seems 
an  impossible  thing  to  John. 

So  he  stands  between  the  window  and  the  table, 
rubbing  his  ringers  through  his  short  black  hair, 
and  swaying  on  one  heel  helplessly.  John  Eintoul, 
sailing  long  voyages  for  ten  good  years,  and  being 
the  most  frugal  of  good  sailors  all  the  time,  is  rich 
enough  now  to  call  himself  joint-owner  of  the  strong 
little  sloop  which  rocks  yonder  on  the  troubled 
water  at  Elie  pier — joint-owner  with  Samuel  Kae- 
burn,  his  father-in-law — writing  himself  Captain  of 
the  "  Euphemia,"  and  having  his  own  father,  an 
old  respectable  fisherman,  and  Patrick,  his  young 
brother,  for  his  crew.  They  are  to  sail  to  the  Bal 
tic  in  a  day  or  two  from  Anster,  another  little  town 
a  few  miles  down  the  Firth ;  and  John  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  proceed  so  far  to-night. 

"It's  no  canny  sailing  at  night,"  said  Agnes 
from  the  corner.  "  Stay  at  hame,  John,  lad,  when 
Euphie  wants  you — what's  the  good  of  vexing 
Euphie? — and  ye  can  sail  the  mom's  morning, 
when  the  blast's  by." 

"  Gin  the  morn's  morning  were  here,  ye  would 
wile  him  to  bide  till  the  morn's  nicht,"  said  a  deep 
voice  from  the  window.  "I'm  no  the  man  to  vex 
a  woman — 'specially  a  bit  creature  like  Euphie 
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there ;  but  I've  brought  him  up  a'  his  days  never 
to  gang  back  of  his  word,  and  I  canna  change  my 
counsel  noo.  John,  you're  captain,  and  I'm  nae- 
thing  but  foremast  Jack ;  but  if  you're  no  coming, 
I'll  step  down  to  the  sloop  mysel — the  wind  '11  be  on 
afore  we  round  the  point,  if  ye're  no  a'  the  cleverer." 

"  Eh,  my  patience,  hear  till  him!"  exclaimed 
Euphie,  "as  if  the  wind  hadna  been  on,  and  rout 
ing  like  a'  the  beasts  in  the  wood,  for  twa  guid 
hours  and  mair !" 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  the  dark  figure  in  the 
recess  of  the  window  shut  out  the  faint  lingerings 
of  daylight  as  the  experienced  father  examined  the 
sky — and  Euphie  lifted  up  her  infant  to  its  sorely- 
tempted  father,  and  Patie  Kintoul,  under  the  shel 
ter  of  his  hand,  cast  sidelong  glances  at  Agnes. 
Free  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  the  youth 
waited  for  his  orders  ;  and  John  himself,  captain 
and  superior  as  he  was,  strong  in  the  old  filial 
reverence  which  the  fisher  patriarch  had  done 
nothing  to  lessen,  waited  for  his  father's  decision 
with  an  anxiety  which  he  scarcely  could  conceal. 

"  I  never  gang  back  o'  my  word,"  said  the  old 
man  at  length,  slowly;  "I've  been  kent  by  that 
sign  as  far  as  the  northmost  fisher-town  that  ever 
sent  boats  to  a  drave  ;  but  your  mother  at  hame  has 
kent  me  coming  and  gaun  this  forty  years  guid,  and 
nae  miscarriage,  the  Lord  being  bountiful ;  and  I've 
faced  a  waur  nicht  than  this,  baith  on  the  Firth  and 
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the  open  sea.     Is't  the  year  out,  Euphie,  my  woman, 
since  John  and  you  were  married?" 

"  No  till  a  week  come  the  morn,"  said  Euphie, 
with  a  little  sob,  "and  that  was  what  I  wanted 
him  to  bide  for,  to  haud  the  day/' 

"Weel,  weel — ye'll  haud  the  day  yet  mony  a 
blythe  year,"  said  the  old  man  with  prophetic 
gravity,  "  and  ye're  no  to  take  the  first  ane  as  an 
ill  sign,  if  it's  no  so  cheerie  as  it  might  be  ; — but  I 
Hiirid  it's  the  auld  law  that  a  man  should  bide  and 
comfort  his  wife  till  the  year's  dune ;  and  as  Euphie 
is  so  sair  set  against  you  sailing  the  nicht,  for  a'  ye 
passed  your  word  to  Bailie  Tod  to  take  in  your  lad 
ing  the  morn,  if  ye  take  my  counsel,  you'll  stay 
at  hame,  John,  and  I'll  be  caution  for  the  sloop 
that  naething  but  the  will  of  Providence  keeps  it 
out  of  Anster  harbour  this  nicht :  ye  can  come  east 
on  your  ain  feet,  and  join  us  the  morn." 

"Eh,  John,  ye'll  bide  now!"  cried  Euphie, 
eagerly — her  anxiety  did  not  reach  so  far  as  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  first  John  Kintoul. 

"  It's  very  guid  of  ye,  father,"  said  the  captain, 
with  hesitation,  "  and  I'm  sure  I  would  have  nae 
man  gang  for  me  where  I  was  feared  to  gang  my- 
sel;  but  it's  no  for  the  nicht,  you  see — I  dinna 
care  a  button  for  the  nicht ;  its  a'  Euphie,  there  ; 
she's  but  a  bit  delicate  thing,  that's  had  her  ain 
gate  a'  her  days ;  and  I  dinna  ken  what  glamour's 
on  me — I  canna  gang  against  her." 
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"Nae  occasion — nae  occasion,  John,"  said  the 
old  man,  shortly ;  "I  maun  be  stepping  mysel : 
good  night,  lad — ye'll  get  nae  ill  of  pleasuring  your 
wife.  Patie,  I  would  like  ye  to  gie  a  look  in,  and 
see  your  mother.  I  took  farevveel  of  her  mysel,  an 
hour  ago ;  but  I'll  gang  by  the  door  with  ye,  on 
the  road  to  the  sloop.  Euphie,  ye'll  be  guid  to 
a'bocly,  and  mind  your  duty,  the  time  we're  away ; 
you're  no  a  young  lassie  noo,  ye  ken — you're  a 
married  wife,  with  a  house  to  keep,  and  bairns  to 
bring  up,  godly  and  soberly — guid  nicht  to  ye,  my 
woman ;  and  fare-ye-weel,  bairnie,  and  God  send  ye 
grow  up  to  be  a  comfort.  Nancy,  lass,  fare-ye- 
weel  ;  its  a  gey  lang  voyage  we're  sailing  on — an 
auld  man  may  never  see  ye  a',  young  things  and 
blythe,  again." 

He  had  stepped  out  into  the  full  glow  of  the  fire 
light,  an  old  man,  rugged  and  weatherbeaten.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  see  him  first  in  Elie  kirk,  in 
his  Sabbath  dress,  and  with  his  grave  slow  move 
ments  and  reverent  face,  to  understand  the  place  he 
had  reached  among  his  fellows — Elder  John — not 
without  a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  weight  of 
office,  a  respect  for  the  eldership  in  his  own  person, 
a  conscious  responsibility  in  all  matters  where  ad 
vice  seemed  called  for,  and  a  little  tendency  to 
"improve"  events  for  his  own  edification,  as  well 
as  for  the  use  of  listeners.  A  personage  in  his 
appearance — old  age,  and  storm,  and  trial,  adding 
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a  certain  homely  dignity  to  the  form  and  stature, 
which  in  earlier  manhood  were  famous  for  nothing 
but  strength — old  John  Eintoul  had  a  visible  will 
and  energy  about  him,  which  gained  expression  in 
every  word  and  step,  in  every  emphatic  motion  of 
his  head,  and  deliberate  syllable  of  his  speech. 
Honourable  and  upright  beyond  suspicion,  as  tena 
cious  of  the  respect  belonging  to  his  humble  name 
as  if  it  had  been  a  duke's,  and  unused  for  many  a 
year  to  veil  his  bonnet  to  any  created  mortal,  unless 
on  chance  occasions,  or  on  questions  exclusively 
belonging  to  their  sphere,  to  the  minister  and  the 
good  wife — only  one  or  two  other  men  in  Elie  held 
such  a  position  as  John  Kintoul,  fisherman  though 
he  was.  His  heavy  eyebrows,  reddish,  but  deeply 
grizzled,  his  furrowed  brow  and  patriarchal  locks 
and  solemn  deliberate  speech,  not  without  its  pomp 
of  stately  words, 

"  Such  as  grave  livers  do  in  Scotland  use," 

were  in  perfect  keeping  with  each  other.  So  were 
the  profound  religious  feelings,  strong  enough  to 
startle  into  touching  meekness  and  humility,  on 
extreme  occasions,  a  spirit  by  nature  and  habit 
proud,  and  the  deep,  unacknowledged,  undemon- 
strated  tenderness  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
They  gathered  round  him  with  something  like 
awe,  as  he  stood  in  the  firelight  bidding  them  fare 
well,  and  Euphie  bent  over  her  baby  to  hide  the 
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chill  presentiment  which  his  words  brought  over 
her ;  and  Agnes  watched  his  moving  lips  with  di 
lated  eyes,  full  of  tears  which  she  was  afraid  to 
shed.  Then  his  hard,  strong  hand  grasped  theirs 
successively — then  the  sand  upon  the  flooif  crashed 
under  his  heavy  footstep — the  door  opened  and 
closed,  admitting  a  sudden  blast ;  and  John  Kintoul 
and  his  youngest  child,  the  Benjamin  of  his  heart, 
went  out  into  the  storm. 


CHAPTER    II. 

EARLY  darkness,  shutting  in  gradually,  one  by 
one,  the  pale  streaks  of  sky  in  the  west — out  sea 
ward,  an  unbroken  gloom  already  settling  upon  the 
western  point  of  Elie  bay,  like  a  wall  of  defence 
against  the  advancing  storm,  and  lines  of  deadly 
white  running  out  here  and  there  upon  the  Firth, 
like  the  pale  horse  of  the  prophet — a  fierce  March 
wind  chafing  itself  to  passion  here,  among  the  few 
trees  which  skirt  the  suburbs  of  the  little  town,  and 
leaping  forth  with  a  loud  howl  like  a  hungry  wolf 
to  join  its  brother  madmen  on  the  sea — a  rush  of 
waters  close  at  hand,  the  angry  surf  of  Elie  shore, 
and  a  distant  groan,  more  ominous  still,  telling  how 
they  fight  upon  the  unprotected  rocks,  along  the 
coast  where  the  sloop  must  take  its  journey.  The 
spray  comes  up  dashing  upon  Patie  BintouTs  face, 
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as  they  leave  his  brother's  door.  The  young  sailor 
puts  up  his  hand  quietly  to  wipe  it  away.  His 
heart  is  absorbed,  beholding  the  little  figure  in  the 
fireside  corner,  and  meditating  how  he  can  steal 
away  from  Anster  harbour  in  to-morrow's  gloaming, 
to  say  another  good-bye  to  Agnes  before  he  goes  to 
sea.  But  to-night's  voyage  does  not  trouble  Patie, 
for  these  waves  have  been  his  playthings  since  his 
earliest  remembrance,  when  he  himself  slowly 
woke  into  consciousness,  sitting  in  the  sunshine 
with  a  great  stone  in  his  lap  to  keep  his  little  baby 
figure  upright,  while  his  mother  baited  the  lines, 
and  his  father  put  on  his  seagoing  gear,  in  prepara 
tion  for  "  the  drave." 

But  the  stately  step  of  old  John  Eintoul  falters  a 
little  on  the  stony  road.  Strange,  solemn  fancies 
come  into  his  mind,  whether  he  will  or  no ;  and, 
with  a  singular  intense  excitement,  he  thinks  he 
sees  little  figures  of  children  beckoning  to  him  from 
the  low  black  rocks,  or  out  of  the  tawny  surf  of  the 
advancing  sea.  "  Willie,  Mary,  little  Nelly,"  mur 
murs  the  old  man,  unawares ;  and  then,  gradually 
wakening  up,  he  passes  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  to 
put  away  the  mist  out  of  which  these  little  figures 
have  sprung;  but  still  there  is  something  glistening 
under  his  heavy  folded  eyelids,  and  his  heart  re 
peats,  out  of  the  deep  love  and  sorrow  which  can 
not  desert  the  dead  infants  of  his  house,  these 
names  of  his  children  who  have  "gone  before." 
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Why  does  he  think  of  them  now  ?  Willie,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  been  a  man  nearly  forty  years 
old  to-day!  but  his  father  sees  him,  and  yearns 
over  him,  in  his  little  white  night-gown  and  close 
cap — the  first-born,  the  beginning  of  his  strength? 
It  is  the  living  who  have  faded  into  shadows.  Even 
Patie  here,  whom  they  call  the  father's  favourite  at 
home,  becomes  as  indistinct  and  remote  as  John 
whom  they  have  left — and  the  old  man's  heart  is 
with  the  little  children,  the  blossoms  of  his  youth. 

"  It's  the  wean  that's  put  them  in  my  head — it's 
the  wean  that's  put  them  in  my  head,"  says  the  old 
man,  half-aloud,  and  his  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

But  Patie,  meanwhile,  with  his  heart  wrapped  in 
a  soft  twilight  of  its  own,  walks  silently  by  his 
father's  side,  a  very  world  apart  from  all  his  father's 
dreamings.  The  love-charm  is  strong  on  Patie ; 
and  all  the  songs  that  heart  of  man  has  woven  for 
itself,  to  give  its  youthful  rapture  utterance,  are 
chiming  through  his  fascinated  mind.  Far  from 
him,  and  invisible,  is  the  spiritual  world  from  which 
angels  come  to  minister;  for  the  earth,  always 
young,  thrills  with  warm  life  to  the  youth's  every 
breath  and  footstep,  and  his  heart  beats  high  with 
sweet  inarticulate  joy,  and  grows  breathless  with 
sweeter  hope. 

Father !  father !  little  hands  seem  to  clasp  your 
fingers — little  gentle  touches  come  upon  you,  and 
small  white  figures  beckon  and  voices  call  out  of 
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the  night,  out  of  the  storm,  floating  away  like  fairy 
music  into  the  unseen  sea.  What  brings  these 
heaven-departed  children  out  of  the  Master's  pre 
sence,  and,  over  all  this  lifetime  of  years,  what 
brings  them  here  to-night  ? 

"  And  the  sloop's  no  sailed  yet — and  my  man 
and  my  two  sons  to  gang  down  the  Firth  this  night/ 
said  Christian  Beatoun,  John  Eintoul's  wife,  as  she 
stood  at  her  door  looking  out.  "  Ye  needna  speak 
to  me,  Ailie ;  I  ken  of  as  rnony  kind  providences 
and  preservations  as  ony  man's  wife  in  the  haill 
town;  but  it's  owre  precious  a  freight — far  owre 
precious  a  freight.  Ye're  ill  enough  yoursel  when 
ye  have  ane  in  peril,  and  it's  nae  good,  John  or  you 
either  telling  me ;  for  do  I  no  ken  it's  a  clean  tempt 
ing  of  Providence  to  trust  a  haill  family,  and  a'  ae 
puir  creature  has  in  the  world,  to  ae  boat?  Eh, 
woman,  it's  easy  speaking;  but  losing  ane  would 
be  losing  a',  if  it  was  the  Lord's  pleasure  to  send 
such  a  judgment  on  me/' 

"  Ye're  meaning,  ye  can  trust  Him  with  ane,  but 
ye  canna  trust  Him  with  a',  Kirstin,"  answered  her 
sister-in-law,  somewhat  severely.  Ailie  Rintoul  had 
all  the  harsher  features  of  her  brother  John,  and 
was  of  less  visible  kindliness — a  childless  wife,  too, 
wanting  the  mother's  manifold  experiences. 

But  Kirstin  only  wrung  her  hands,  and  repeated, 
"  Eh,  woman,  it's  easy  speaking  1" 

Her  husband  and  her  son  were  approaching  just 
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then  the  little  triangular  corner  in  which  her  house 
stood — it  was  out  of  the  direct  way  to  the  shore,  and 
the  old  man  hesitated  at  the  angle  of  the  street. 

"  I  bade  your  mother  farewell  an  hour  ago,"  he 
said,  half  within  himself,  "  and  yet  someway  I 
canna  pass  the  door.  She's  been  a  guid  wife  to 
me  this  five-and-forty  year — Kirstin,  poor  woman  ! 
I  would  like  to  see  her  face  again,  whatever  may 
happen  ;  and  if  the  Lord  spares  me  to  come 
hame " 

The  old  man  turned  the  corner  abruptly,  all  un 
observed  by  the  happy  absorbed  Patie,  who  was 
still  too  much  engrossed  with  his  own  fancies  to 
perceive  his  father's. 

"  Is't  you  back  again,  John?"  exclaimed  Kirstin. 
"  You'll  no  be  gaun  to  sail  the  night?" 

"  I  came  for  naething  but  a  freit,"  said  the  old 
man;  "just  a  bairnly  fancy  in  my  ain  mind,  and 
to  bring  Patie  to  say  fareweel  to  his  mother.  I'm 
for  away  this  very  minute,  Kirstin ;  the  ither  man 
is  sure  to  be  waiting  on  us  in  the  sloop,  and  I've 
gien  John  my  word  to  take  her  on  to  Anster :  he's 
to  join  us  there  the  morri ;  ye'll  see  him  before  he 
leaves  the  Elie.  Now,  my  woman,  fare-ye-weel 
ance  mair.  I'll  aye  uphaud  ye've  been  a  guid  wife 
to  me,  Kirstin  Beatoun,  if  it  was  the  last  words  I 
had  to  say;  and  the  Lord  gie  ye  your  recompense  in 
His  ain  time — though  I  dinna  need  to  tell  you  that 
such  a  thing  as  recompense  comesna  frae  our  merits, 
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but  His  mercies.  I  canna  tell  what's  come  owre 
me  the  night;  my  mind's  aye  rinning  on  little 
Willie  and  Mary,  and  the  rest  of  the  bairns  that's 
departed.  But  fare-ye-weel,  Kirstin,  ance  for  a' — 
and  pit  you  aye  your  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  wait 
to  see  what  an  ill  providence  is  to  bring  forth  before 
you  let  your  heart  repine — noo,  I  maun  away." 

"John,  you're  meaning  something,"  cried  his 
wife,  anxiously ;  "  you're  wanting  to  break  some 
misfortune  to  me  ! " 

"  No  me — no  me  !"  said  the  old  man.  "  I'm  no 
just  sure  what  I  mean  mysel ;  but  ye'll  mind  it, 
Kirstin,  and  it'll  come  clear  some  time.  Fare-ye- 
weel,  Ailie — fareweel  to  ye  a'.  I  maun  away  to 
the  sloop.  I've  sailed  mony  a  coarser  night,  and 
never  thought  twice  about  it." 

Saying  this,  with  a  prompt  and  ready  step,  as 
of  one  whose  mind  was  disburdened,  John  Kintoul 
went  his  way.  His  wife  followed  him  for  a  few 
steps,  eagerly  directing  his  attention  to  the  storm ; 
but  the  storm  was  checked  by  a  momentary  lull, 
and  the  clouds  breaking  overhead  gave  a  glimpse 
of  a  tragic  moon  climbing  these  gloomy  heights 
from  point  to  point.  The  sailor's  wife  received  her 
son's  farewell  with  a  relieved  heart,  and  returned 
to  the  door,  from  which  she  could  watch  them  as 
they  hastened  to  their  little  vessel.  She  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  such  departures  to  think  of 
remonstrating  and  weeping  like  the  impatient 
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Euphie,  and  her  fears  were  calmed  by  tile  lessen 
ing  violence  of  both  winds  and  waves. 


CHAPTER     III. 

THE  fire  is  trimmed,  the  hearth  swept,  the  lamp, 
high  and  remote,  burns  solitarily  for  its  own  for 
lorn  enjoyment,  over  the  lofty  mantle-shelf,  and  the 
little  circle  round  the  fireside  is  silent,  listening 
with  various  musings  to  the  subdued  sound  of  the 
wind  without,  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

The  baby  has  fallen  asleep  softly  on  the  bosom 
of  the  young  mother ;  she  is  bending  her  face  over 
him,  half  in  shadow — rosy  shadow,  warm  and  glow 
ing —  and  touching  gently  with  delicate  fingers,  now 
his  little  clenched  hand,  now  his  downy  infant  cheek. 
The  awe  with  which  her  father-in-law's  farewell 
filled  her  has  faded  from  the  light  heart  of  Euphie; 
but  she  has  fallen  instead  into  the  stillness  of  a 
dream. 

A  year  ago  Euphie  Eaeburn  dreamed  romances — 
dreamed  distinct  histories,  full  of  joyous  events,  and 
words  that  made  her  heart  beat ;  and  you  almost 
could  have  read  them  then  in  the  absorbed  eye 
glimmering  under  its  drooped  lid,  in  the  soft  cheek 
flushing  under  the  pressure  of  her  supporting  hand, 
and  in  the  hasty  scarce-drawn  breath  of  the  half- 
closed  lips.  But  sweetly  now  the  calm  breath 
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comes  and  goes  upon  the  baby's  brow,  arid  over 
all  her  fair  face  lies  such  a  shadow  of  repose,  such 
a  full  unspeakable  content,  as  might  charm  all  fear 
and  danger  out  of  sight  of  this  new  home.  The 
little  eyes  are  closed,  the  little  lips  apart — one 
small  hand  clenched  upon  the  baby's  breast,  the 
other  resting  on  the  mother's — and  Euphie's  heart 
broods  over  her  child,  dwelling  here  in  love  and 
rest  unspeakable — no  longer  busy  with  imagined 
scenes,  or  needing  words  to  give  her  gladness  vent, 
but  her  whole  being  possessed  and  overflowing  with 
delicious  quietness  and  repose. 

And  the  father  sits  before  the  fire,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  head  on  his  hand,  gradu 
ally  lengthening  the  tender  looks  he  cast  upon 
Euphie  and  her  child,  and  suffering  himself  to  be 
slowly  beguiled  out  of  the  uneasiness  which  has 
already  begun  to  disappear  from  his  face.  It  is 
not  the  storm  that  brings  upon  John  Kintoul's  brow 
its  look  of  troubled,  restless  fear ;  for  himself  he 
would  heed  the  storm  little,  and  it  seems  to  be 
dying  away  into  a  long  sighing  gale,  whistling 
about  the  low  strong  walls,  and  chafing  the  waters 
still,  but  powerless  for  the  desperate  mischief  which 
alone  could  make  a  sailor  tremble.  A  dread  of 
something  haunts  him — he  cannot  tell  what,  nor 
has  it  any  definite  form — but  in  the  silence  he  is 
constantly  hearing  hasty  footsteps,  as  of  some  one 
rushing  to  his  door  with  evil  news,  and  two  or 
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three  times  has  started  out  of  his  reverie,  with 
far-away  sounds,  as  of  voices  in  distress,  ringing 
into  his  very  heart ;  but  the  night  goes  on  noise 
lessly,  the  awe  and  excitement  lessen,  everything 
remains  as  it  was — and  softening  thoughts  and 
tender  fancies,  and  a  sensation  of  something  like 
the  same  sweet  repose  which  is  upon  Euphie,  steals 
over  the  relaxing  mind  of  John. 

But  Agnes,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  rocks  faintly 
back  and  forward  in  her  chair  with,  the  restless 
motion  of  anxiety,  and  clasps  her  hands  tightly 
together  till  the  pressure  is  painful,  and  fixes  her 
vacant  eyes,  now  upon  the  window,  now  upon  the 
fire,  with  wandering  abstraction,  starting  to  every 
whistle  of  the  wind,  but  entirely  wrapt  and  unaware 
of  things  nearer  to  her  side.  Agnes  is  slightly 
formed  and  rather  tall,  with  grave  blue  eyes,  very 
different  from  Euphie's,  and  an  abundance  of  dusky 
hair  of  no  decided  colour  ;  and  no  one  has  ascribed 
character  or  position  to  Agnes  through  all  her 
twenty  years.  She  has  been  an  average  good  girl, 
doing  the  usual  ofiices  of  their  humble  life — help 
ing  her  mother,  admiring  and  serving  Euphie, 
having  her  own  little  quarrels  and  jealousies,  arid 
to  all  appearance  knowing  no  emotions  deeper  than 
a  little  wonder,  and  perhaps  a  little  wounded  feel 
ing,  at  finding  herself,  among  all  her  young  com 
panions,  the  only  one  loverless  and  unfollowed. 
To  tell  truth,  Agnes  Kaeburn  has  nourished  con- 
U  H 
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siderable  pique,  and  felt  herself  greatly  injured, 
ruminating  over  this.  Her  pride  could  not  bear 
the  neglect  easily,  and  she  did  not  at  all  appreci 
ate  the  advantage  of  being  fancy  free — at  least,  of 
being  unsought ;  but  a  change  has  befallen  her, 
and  never  was  imperious  beauty  more  haughty  in 
her  reception  of  humble  suitor  than  Agnes  has  been 
to  Patie  Kintoul  to-day. 

Not  that  she  objects  to  the  bashful  homage  of 
Patie,  or  is  at  all  displeased  with  his  shy  glances 
and  reverent  attendance  ;  but  Agnes  has  registered 
a  vow,  in  the  intense  pride  of  being  neglected,  and 
is  resolute  to  cast  off  and  reject  peremptorily  her 
first  wooer,  whoever  he  may  be. 

But  her  heart  is  heavy,  restless,  agitated,  she 
cannot  tell  why ;  and  she  sways  herself  in  her 
chair,  and  wrings  her  hands  with  unconscious,  in 
voluntary  emotion.  Her  mind  is  constantly  going 
back  to  the  old  man's  leave-taking,  turning  his 
words  into  every  conceivable  shape,  and  drawing 
all  manner  of  indefinite  dreads  and  terrors  out  of 
the  tremor  of  the  voice  so  little  given  to  faltering, 
and  from  the  glistening  of  the  deep  eyes  so  little 
used  to  tears.  And  it  is,  after  all,  a  wild,  im 
aginative,  impulsive  mind,  which  has  dwelt  so 
quietly  these  twenty  years  under  Samuel  Eaeburn's 
roof — and  but  a  touch  is  necessary  to  send  it  away 
on  an  unknown  erratic  course,  and  to  fill  it  with  all 
the  thronging  possibilities  and  suppositions  of  fancy. 
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The  dark  night — the  wild  sea — the  waters  sweeping 
over  the  little  deck — the  sails  springing  wild  from 
their  fastenings — the  sloop  plunging  among  the 
furious  waves  —  and  Agnes  presses  her  hand  on 
her  heart,  to  still  the  cry  that  is  bursting  from  its 
depths  as  this  picture  grows  before  her.  The  warm 
firelight  dies  away  from  her  eyes — she  can  only 
see  the  ghastly  glimmer  of  the  moon  on  the  broken 
water,  and  how  the  surf  curls  over  the  glistening 
rocks,  like  the  foaming  lip  of  a  ravenous  beast 
snarling  on  its  prey. 

"  It's  aye  bonnie  days  in  April,"  said  Euphie,  as 
her  baby,  waking  from  his  sleep,  roused  herself 
from  her  happy  dreaming  over  him  :  "  if  ye  werena 
so  set  on  your  ain  will,  ane  might  ask  ye  never  to 
sail  till  April,  John." 

"  The  sooner  we're  away,  the  sooner  we'll  be 
hame,  Euphie,  my  woman,"  said  the  laconic  John. 

Euphie  shook  her  head  impatiently.  "  Ane  kens 
naething  about  it,  when  ane's  a  young  lassie/'  she 
said,  with  a  mixture  of  petulance  and  importance. 
"It's  a'  very  easy  to  be  phrasing  and  fleeching  then 
— but  when  ane's  a  married  wife,  and  ought  to  ken 
about  a'  the  affairs  of  the  family  as  weel  as  ony  man 
in  the  town,  and  have  a  right  to  ane's  judgment  as 
weel,  the  guidman  shakes  his  head — set  him  up  I 
— and  gives  a  laugh  in  your  face,  as  guid  as  to  say, 
'Haud  ye  still,  bairnie;  /ken,  and  it's  nae  business 
of  yours.'  If  I  was  just  like  you,  Agnes,  this  night, 
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I  would  never  take  a  man  if  I  lived  a  hundred 
years!" 

But  John,  not  unused  to  such  little  ebullitions, 
only  stretched  out  his  great  finger  to  be  enclosed 
in  the  baby's  vigorous  clasp,  and  laughed  at  his 
impatient  wife. 

"  Naebody  has  ony  call  to  laugh  at  Euphie,"  said 
Agnes,  on  all  occasions  the  sworn  defender  of  every 
caprice  of  her  sister.  "  Euphie's  aye  had  her  ain 
way  a'  her  days — and  it's  ill  your  part  to  gang 
against  her,  John  Kintoul !  " 

"  Hear  reason,  woman  !  "  exclaimed  the  startled 
John ;  "  when  do  ever  I  gang  against  her  ?  for  a' 
she's  the  most  provoking  fairy  that  ever  threw 
glamour  in  a  man's  een.  Had  her  ain  way  ? — and 
I  would  like  to  ken  wha  it  is  that  has  my  way  too, 
as  muckle  as  if  I  was  a  wee  doggie  rinning  in  a 
string?" 

"  See,  man,  there's  your  son,"  said  Euphie, 
thrusting  the  infant  into  his  father's  mighty  arms. 
The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  John,  with  a 
growl  of  delight,  gathered  in  the  little  mass  of 
white  muslin  to  his  breast,  and  looked  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world. 

But  Agnes  Eaeburn  sank  back  into  her  corner, 
breathless  with  fearful  fancies — though  now  her 
greatest  strain  of  excited  listening  caught  no 
longer,  except  in  a  shrill  but  not  uncheerful 
whistle,  the  sound  of  the  calmed  wind. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

"  IT'S  turned  out  a  fine,  light,  quiet  night  after 
all,"  said  John  Kintoul,  as  he  went  to  the  door  with 
his  wife's  young  sister.  It  was  so  ;  but  to  the  ex 
cited  eyes  of  Agnes  the  broad  white  moonlight,  and 
black  depths  of  shadow,  had  something  weird  and 
fearful  still.  Not  a  creature  stirred  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  shore  ;  and  the  slowly-retiring  waters 
in  the  bay,  and  their  own  voices,  as  they  said  good 
night,  were  the  sole  interrupting  sounds  of  the  deep 
stillness,  unless  when  now  and  then  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  rang  like  a  pistol-shot  among  the  echoing 
rocks. 

There  was  no  escort  needed  for  the  few  steps  of 
the  familiar  way,  and,  only  pausing  a  moment  to 
glance  again  upon  the  sky,  which  was  not  quite  so 
promising  to  a  second  look,  John  Eintoul  closed  the 
door,  and  put  up  the  simple,  ineffectual  bar  which 
professed  to  secure  it.  Hurrying  on,  a  black  shadow 
in  the  moonlight,  Agnes  ran  softly  past  her  father's 
door — past  the  few  remaining  houses,  till  she  reached 
the  farthest  point  of  the  bay,  and  breathlessly  climbed 
the  high  bank  to  look  out  upon  the  sea.  Some  wild 
terror  of  seeing  the  wreck,  even  there  below  her 
feet,  possessed  her  for  an  instant ;  but  there  was 
nothing  but  the  slowly -vanishing  foam,  lying  white 
upon  the  rocks,  and  the  water  ebbing  gradually, 
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with  now  and  then  a  desperate  backward  leap, 
dashing  spray  into  her  very  face.  The  sky  was 
wild  and  troubled ;  the  moon  flying  aghast  and 
terrified,  as  she  could  fancy,  through  those  black 
mists  which  hovered  round  her,  trembling  before 
the  heavy  pursuing  clouds,  which  hurried  upon  her 
track  ;  and  the  water  was  still  heaving  and  swell 
ing  in  its  broad  channel — a  sea  to  make  a  lands 
man  shiver.  Agnes,  born  to  look  upon  its  different 
moods  without  fear,  trembled  not  for  it.  She  could 
see  there  was  nothing  to  appal  a  stout  heart,  even 
in  the  restless  swell  arid  dashing  spray  of  the  dark 
Firth  before  her.  But  with  all  her  imaginative 
soul,  she  shivered  and  recoiled  from  the  forlorn  wan 
light  and  terrible  blackness — the  ghastly  and  dis 
mal  colouring  of  the  night.  The  wind  .came  creep 
ing  about  her  feet  in  her  exposed  standing-ground 
— creeping  with  furtive  stealth,  till  it  seized  her 
like  a  secret  traitor,  and  had  nearly  thrown  her 
down  over  the  steep  headland  into  the  surf  below ; 
and  Agnes  drew  back  with  superstitious  dread,  her 
heart  beating  quick  against  her  breast,  and  her 
frame  thrilling  all  over  with  terror.  But  as  far  as 
her  anxious  eye  could  reach,  up  and  down  the 
Firth,  there  was  nothing  visible  but  the  broad 
white  moonlight  and  the  dark  water  ;  not  a  sail  or 
a  mast,  to  break  the  depths  of  black  silvered  air, 
between  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

"  The  sloop's  safe  in  Anster  harbour  long  ago," 
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said  Agnes  to  herself;  "  and  if  it's  no,  there's  mony 
men  been  in  mair  peril.  It's  nae  concern  of  mine. 
Eh,  but  Kirstin  Beatoun !  she  would  never  haud 
up  her  head  again,  if  ill  came  to  John." 

And  Agnes  stole  away  home,  persuading  herself 
that  Kirstin  Beatoun,  and  no  other,  was  uppermost 
in  her  benevolent  thoughts  •  and  suffering  herself 
now  to  tremble  with  anxiety  and  fear,  and  suggest 
consolations  to  her  own  heart,  which  her  own  heart 
refusing  to  accept,  yet  could  not  blame  ;  for  she 
thought  of  the  men  in  peril,  the  households  that 
might  be  desolate,  and  shut  her  ears,  even  while 
her  breast  heaved,  with  a  long  hysterical  sob,  at 
some  strange  fairy  whisper  of  the  name  of  Patie 
Eintoul. 

The  evening  was  ended  in  Samuel  Kaeburn's 
house,  and  his  wife  had  taken  off  her  cap  with  the 
edged  borders,  and  put  on  a  plain,  unadorned  mus 
lin  one,  and  was  secretly  untying  her  apron  under 
her  shawl,  and  making  other  preparations  for  rest. 
The  kitten — which  all  day  long  had  tormented  Mrs 
Eaeburn,  ever  on  the  watch  for  her  clue,  and  re 
morselessly  weaving  its  thread  round  all  the  chairs 
in  the  family  apartment — now  lay  confidingly  at 
the  house-mother's  foot,  overcome  with  sleep,  like 
a  tired  child  ;  and  watchful  greymalkin  stalked 
about  the  corners,  with  fierce  mustache  and  stealthy 
footstep,  assuring  herself,  with  savage  complacence, 
of  the  coining  darkness,  which  should  call  her  vie- 
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tims  forth  to  meet  their  fate.  The  shutter  was  up 
upon  the  window,  the  fire  gathered,  and  Samuel 
Eaebuni  himself  loosed  his  heavy  shoes  by  the 
fireside,  and  bade  the  good  wife  "  take  heed  to  that 
monkey  Nanny,  that  she  never  was  out  again  so 
late  at  e'en." 

"  Deed,  I  wouldna  have  grudged  her  to  bide  with 
Euphie  a'  night,  and  the  puir  thing  left  her  lane," 
answered  the  mother,  whose  fondness  had  made  a 
spoiled  child  of  John  Kintoul's  pretty  wife. 

"  But  John's  there  himsel,  mother,"  said  Agnes. 
"  Euphie  wouldna  hear  of  him  sailing  on  so  coarse 
a  night,  and  he  stayed  to  please  her ;  and  auld 
John  and  Patie,  and  Andrew  Dewar,  are  away  to 
Anster  with  the  sloop." 

"  And  what  ailed  the  skipper  to  gang  wi'  her 
too  ?  "  said  Samuel.  "  /  never  agreed  to  trust  my 
gear  and  rny  boat  to  auld  John.  Ye  may  say  he's 
an  elder.  I  wadna  gie  a  prin  for  your  kirk-officers ; 
and  if  he  was  a'  the  kirk-session,  or  the  haill 
Assembly  to  boot,  is  that  to  say  he's  studied  navi 
gation  and  a'  the  sciences,  and  is  fit  to  have  such 
a  charge?  What  business  has  John  Kintoul  to 
waste  his  guid  time  (specially  when  it  belongs  to 
me  as  weel  as  to  himsel)  for  a  woman's  havers  ?  / 
never  got  biding  at  hame  to  please  my  wife  ;  and 
if  I'm  no  as  guid  a  man  ony  day " 

"  Ye  never  tried,  Samuel/'  interrupted  his  wife, 
in  a  tone  of  admonition.  "  A  man  can  do  mony  a 
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thing  when  he  likes  to  try — arid  I'll  no  say  I  ever 
was  just  like  Euphie  mysel ;  but  the  night's  as 
quiet  noo  as  need  be,  and  nae  fears  o'  the  sloop ; 
and  the  best  place  for  you  is  just  your  bed.  Do  ye 
think  onybody  ever  catched  auld  John  Rintoul  in 
a  public,  wearing  out  baith  body  and  spirit  wi'  thae 
weary  politics?  A  hantle  guid  they'll  ever  do  the 
like  of  us  !  And  it's  naething  but  the  pride  of  a 
bow  from  Sir  Robert,  and  being  fleeched  and  made 
o'  at  election  times,  because  you're  a  bailie,  that 
gars  ye  heed  them.  Ye  needna  tell  me — I  just  ken 
mysel." 

"  Guid  wife,  hold  your  peace  ! "  said  Samuel,  au 
thoritatively.  "  It's  no  to  be  expected  the  like  of 
you  should  understand,  and  111  no  fash  to  explain ; 
though  it's  weel  kent  in  the  toun  that  few  men  could 
do  it  better,  if  I  was  so  disposed.  I'm  gaun  to  my 
bed  (no  for  your  bidding,  but  for  my  ain  pleasure)  ; 
and  if  I  hear  as  muckle  as  a  mouse  stir  by  the  time 
the  clock  chaps  ten,  I  ken  what  I'll  do." 

So  saying,  and  throwing  his  heavy  boots  into  a 
corner  with  defiance,  Samuel  Raeburn  went  wisely 
to  bed. 

So  did  the  mother  very  speedily,  after  some  con 
fidential  complainings  to  Agnes  ;  and  Agnes,  who 
dared  not  make  even  her  own  heart  her  confidante, 
crept  away  to  her  own  little  bed  to  pray  confused 
bewildered  prayers  for  men  at  sea,  and  listen  with 
cold  tremor  and  shivering  while  her  casement  shook 
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and  rattled  as  if  some  hand  without  was  on  its  frame 
work,  and  wild  sighs  flitted  past  the  window  upon 
the  fitful  wind. 

There  was  a  strong  vein  of  superstition  in  this 
fanciful  and  visionary  mind,  and  Agnes  trembled  to 
see  some  unknown  figure  crossing  the  street  in  the , 
broad  moonlight  before  she  went  to  rest,  and  hid 
her  head,  and  shook  with  dread,  when  the  myste 
rious  creaks  and  unexplainable  sounds  of  midnight 
stirred  in  the  silent  house.  There  seemed  to  her 
some  strange  presence  abroad,  pervading  every 
thing  with  a  terrible  brooding  awe  and  silentness ; 
and  all  her  life  long  she  never  forgot  the  feverish 
dreams  and  wakings  of  that  March  night. 


CHAPTER   V. 

A  FRESH  boisterous  March  morning  succeeded 
this  night  of  so  many  mysterious  fears  and  so  little 
apparent  danger;  and  after  their  early  breakfast, 
John  Kintoul  took  tender  leave  of  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  who  had  come  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  set 
out  upon  the  Anster  road.  No  one,  not  even  Agnes, 
remembered,  under  the  clear  sunshine,  the  terrors 
of  the  previous  night.  The  morning  light  laughed 
out  a  joyous  defiance  of  dangers  visionary  and 
actual — ghostly  presence  and  ghostly  sound  fled 
before  it.  mocked  and  discomfited ;  and  the  Firth, 
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heaving  and  swelling  over  all  its  broad  waters  still, 
champed  at  its  bit  only  like  a  high-blooded  horse, 
which  the  brave  bright  day,  open-eyed  and  daunt 
less,  reined  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  exulting 
in  the  restive  resisting  might  which  its  own  higher 
strength  could  keep  in  curb  so  well. 

"  I  needna  bid  ye  fareweel,  Euphie,"  said  John. 
"  I  wouldna  say  but  I  may  come  west  and  stay 
anither  night  at  hame  before  the  sloop's  ready  to 
sail,  and  ye'll  come  to  Anster  the  morn,  if  ye  get 
nae  word  before,  and  see  us  gang  down  the  Firth. 
It's  a  grand  wind — the  sloop  will  flee  before  it  like 
a  bird." 

And  so  he  went  away — the  wind  was  in  his  face, 
freshening  his  cheeks  into  glowing  colour,  as  he 
turned  round  again  and  again  to  wave  another 
good-bye  to  them.  His  road  was  along  the  shore — 
along  the  range  of  "braes"  which  made  a  verdant 
lining  to  the  rocky  coast — and  he  went  on  with  a 
light  heart,  resolved  upon  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
Euphie,  whose  face  his  peradventuro  of  returning 
at  night  had  brightened  into  such  flattering  glad 
ness. 

The  close  green  springy  turf  of  the  braes  was 
drenched  with  rain  and  spray,  its  grass  blades  all 
glittering  and  trembling  under  the  sunshine.  Hum 
ble  little  cowering  plants  of  gowans  put  up  a  pale 
deprecating  bud  here  and  there,  propitiating  the 
favour  of  the  rude  elements;  and  the  low  wild  rose- 
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bushes,  full  of  brown  budded  leaves,  which  should 
yet  make  that  sea- side  road  fragrant  in  summer 
time,  caught  at  John  Kintoul's  feet  as  he  passed, 
like  importunate  beggars  asking  help  or  sympathy; 
but  the  gay  exhilarating  rush  of  the  waves  on  the 
shore,  the  sparkling  of  the  light  in  the  broad  water, 
with  its  many  tints  and  diversities  of  colour,  the 
red  sail  of  yon  flying  fisher-boat,  and  its  own  exult 
ing  pace  and  shower  of  spray,  quickened  the  sailor's 
pulse,  and  made  his  face  glow.  The  day  was  full 
of  mirth  and  involuntary  laughter,  the  wind  playing 
pranks  like  a  schoolboy  wit,  and  the  whole  earth 
rousing  itself,  fresh-hearted  and  elastic,  to  meet  the 
unclouded  smiling  of  the  sun. 

What  are  these  few  broken  bits  of  wood  lying 
here  in  a  little  cove  where  the  green  brae  slopes 
downward  to  the  very  rocks  ?  In  calmer  weather, 
the  water  here  is  like  a  charmed  mirror,  softly  lay 
ing  itself  over  these  folds  and  ledges  of  many-col 
oured  stone,  till  all  their  various  hues  shine  and 
glisten  as  if  they  caught  a  very  life  from  the  clear 
medium  you  see  them  through.  The  rocks  project 
on  either  side,  leaving  only  a  tortuous  narrow  chan 
nel,  all  broken  and  interrupted,  to  show  you  that 
this  clear  small  ocean  here  is  not  a  separate  pool, 
but  belongs  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  sea.  As  it 
is,  recluse  and  silent,  shutting  out  everything  but 
the  beautiful  clear  water  and  the  sunshine,  it  might 
be  a  fit  bath  for  a  princess  of  romance  j  for  the  braea 
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fold  their  soft  slopes  together  to  conceal  it,  leaving 
only  one  deep  sudden  dell  between  them,  a  shadowy 
path  by  which  you  may  descend. 

And  down  upon  the  grass  there,  where  the  prin 
cess  might  repose  herself  when  her  bath  was  done, 
what  are  these  rude  fragments,  wet  and  jagged  and 
broken,  with  sharp  nails  projecting  from  their  sides, 
and  traces  of  bright  painting  worn  old  by  time  and 
drenched  by  sea- water,  lying  on  the  peaceful  turf? 
The  water  has  been  high  here  over-night,  as  you 
may  trace  by  the  mazed  line  of  sea- weed  and  broken 
shells  half-way  up  the  brae.  Memorials  of  some  old 
wreck,  perhaps — perhaps  ead  tokens  of  the  storm 
of  yesternight.  Softly,  John — take  care  that  your 
heavy  boot  does  not  slide  down  all  the  way  upon 
that  wet  and  treacherous  grass :  as  it  slips  from 
below  you,  and  you  catch  at  the  small  thorn  rose- 
trees,  and  leave  the  mark  of  your  resisting  elbow 
upon  this  harmless  family  of  gowans,  there  comes 
upon  your  face  a  light-hearted  smile,  while  you 
think  of  many  a  joyous  roll  and  tumble  upon  this 
self-same  sod. 

Fragments  of  a  wreck,  beyond  question — of  a 
recent  wreck,  for  the  rent  is  fresh,  and  the  jagged 
edges  sharp.  The  budded  hawthorn,  peering  down 
from  the  edge  of  the  brae,  curiously  broods  over  the 
secret  here.  The  gowans,  crushed  under  the  weight, 
avert  their  childish  heads,  as  if  they  would  not  hear 
the  story ;  and,  softening  as  it  reaches  the  sunny 
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pool,  the  water  leaves  the  laughter  which  rings 
along  all  the  farther  coast,  and  whispers  about  the 
rocks  with  mysterious  murmurs,  as  one  who  knows 
the  story,  but  will  not  tell. 

Warmly  the  strong  life  of  manhood  flushes  on 
your  bronzed  cheek,  John  Kintoul ;  and  the  hand 
that  lifts  this  piece  of  wood  with  sympathetic  inte 
rest — moved  at  sight  of  the  fate  which  every  sailor 
knows  maybe  his  own,  but  otherwise  all  untroubled 
— could  hold  the  helm,  without  trembling,  in  the 
wildest  night  that  ever  chafed  these  northern  seas. 
But  Heaven  have  pity  on  the  strong  man's  weak 
ness  !  what  sudden  spasm  is  this  that  blanches  his 
hardy  face  into  deadlier  pallor  than  a  woman's  faint 
ing,  and  shakes  his  sinewy  arm  like  palsy  ?  John 
Kintoul! — stout  sailor! — easy  heart! — what  is  there 
here  to  smite  you  like  the  hand  of  Heaven  ? 

Nothing  but  his  own  name — his  own  name  cut 
in  awkward  characters,  as  schoolboys  use  to  inscribe 
them ;  and  there  sweeps  back  upon  his  fancy  the 
very  hour,  when  the  ship-boy,  on  his  first  voyage, 
sick  for  home,  opened  the  sailor's  knife  his  father 
had  given  him,  to  cut  these  uncouth  letters  on  the 
companion  door ; — how  the  skipper  saw  and  swore 
at  him,  and  took  the  precious  knife  away; — and 
how,  in  the  darkness  that  night,  when  it  was  no 
longer  needful  to  be  proud  and  manly,  he  swung 
in  his  hammock  unslumbering,  and  wept  salt  tears. 
He  does  not  know,  nor  ever  pauses  to  ask,  why  this 
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childish  grief  comes  back  to  his  remembrance  so 
clearly.  Oh,  Heaven! — oh,  Lord,  ruler  of  earth 
and  heaven ! — of  danger,  misery,  and  death ! — his 
father!  his  father!  Where  is  the  old  man  now? 

And,  desperately  springing  to  his  feet,  he  rushes 
along  the  low  sharp  rocks,  plunging  here  and  there 
knee-deep  in  the  dazzling  water,  to  cast  a  wild  look 
of  inquiry  upon  the  unanswering  sea — far  out,  upon 
the  farthest  perilous  point  of  all  the  range,  with  the 
waves  laughing  round  him  in  a  din  of  derisive  mirth, 
foaming  over  his  feet,  throwing  their  salt  spray  in 
his  face,  gurgling  away  in  wild  sport  from  his  side, 
shivering  into  hosts  of  dazzling  diamonds,  returning 
again  with  a  shout  and  bound  to  leap  upon  him. 
Go  home,  poor  heart,  and  weep,  and  seek  Heaven's 
aid  and  counsel — it  will  but  madden  thee,  this 
joyous  sea. 

Still  holding  in  his  hand  the  fatal  token  of 
shipwreck,  and  unconsciously  tightening  his  chill 
fingers  upon  it,  he  comes  back  slowly  over  the  rocks, 
his  brow  throbbing  as  if  with  twenty  lives.  Pausing 
a  moment  to  gather  to  him  his  stunned  faculties,  he 
climbs  the  brae  again  with  two  firm  strides,  and 
resumes  his  journey — not  home  :  assurance  may  be 
false,  and  the  very  certainty  of  sight  deceitful — 
another  'prentice-boy  may  have  carved  John  Kintoul 
upon  the  companion  of  another  sloop,  and  father 
and  brother  be  safe  in  Anster  harbour  still. 

The  road  flies  under  bis  long,  solemn,  hurrying 
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strides,  as  he  passes  along  the  coast  like  a  spiiit. 
One  or  two  wayfarers,  pausing  with  smiles  to 
greet  him,  have  turned  away,  scared  and  fearful, 
before  the  road  is  half-traversed.  John  sees  nothing 
but  the  sea,  and  its  glimmering  rocky  margin,  and 
never  turns  aside  nor  pauses,  save  when  other 
fragments  cast  ashore  call  for  his  feverish  eager 
scrutiny ;  bits  of  far-travelled  drift-wood,  borne  from 
Norwegian  forests;  fragments  of  masts  and  spars 
long  since  broken  by  the  waves :  nothing  that  his 
keen  eye  can  identify — nothing  but  this. 

Past  the  old  grey  church  of  St  Monance,  through 
the  still  street  of  Pittenweem — and  now  he  sees 
masts  like  his  own  rising  above  Anster  pier.  The 
wood  in  his  hand  drops  a  slow  drop  of  gathered 
moisture  now  and  then,  like  a  tear,  and  his  own 
fingers  clasping  it  are  benumbed  and  cold  as  death  ; 
but  his  heart  leaps  upon  his  side  with  terrible  throb- 
bings,  and  his  brow  beats  with  audible  strokes,  that 
deafen  his  ears  and  choke  his  breath.  Ears  and 
breath — what  of  them  ?  the  man's  whole  soul  is  in 
his  eyes — gazing,  gazing,  gazing — Heaven  h'lp 
him ! — with  blind  impotent  rage  and  fury,  upon  the 
blank  vacant  waters  of  Anster  harbour — on  fisher- 
boats  and  stranger  vessels,  and  men  whose  lives  are 
nought  to  him — but  the  sloop  is  not  there. 

He  has  leant  his  head  upon  the  wall  of  the  pier, 
and  given  way  to  a  momentary  burst  of  convulsive 
weeping — tears  that  scald  his  cheeks,  long-drawn 
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audible  sobs  that  shako  his  whole  strong  frame  ;  for 
John  Rintoul  has  a  tender  heart  like  a  child's,  and 
even  now,  with  a  home  and  household  of  his  own, 
regards  his  father  with  reverent  affection  and  pride, 
his  young  brother  with  joyous  hopeful  tenderness  ; 
and  the  strong  love  in  his  good  heart  shakes  the 
whole  balance  of  his  being,  as  he  meets  this  sudden 
blow. 

Composing  himself  after  a  little  interval,  John 
turns  to  look  again  wistfully  along  the  whole  broad 
horizon,  and,  after  a  moment,  with  more  vivid  curio 
sity,  to  examine  the  faces  of  fishermen  who  come 
and  go,  and  sailors  from  the  little  schooner  which 
lies  at  anchor  near.  But  there  is  no  intelligent  look 
shrinking  from  his  eye — no  consciousness  of  dread 
ful  news  to  tell  him.  Now  and  then  he  receives  a 
nod  and  good-morrow,  but  it  is  very  clear  that 
here  is  nothing  to  be  told. 

A  portly  figure,  in  the  rusty  everyday  dress  of  a 
little  country  "  merchant,"  advances  from  the  point 
of  the  pier,  as  John  stands  slowly  and  painfully 
deliberating  what  his  next  step  must  be.  It  is 
Bailie  Tod,  owner  of  the  freight,  which  now  should 
have  been  stowing  into  the  hold  of  the  Euphemia, 
and  he  has  been  looking  up  the  Firth  for  her  with 
impatience,  grudging  the  good  wind  which  this  de 
lay  may  make  her  lose. 

"Is  this  you,  John  Rintoul?"  exclaimed  the 
bailie,  hastily — the  sloop  was  somewhat  too  small 
U  i 
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a  craft  to  give  its  skipper  the  title  of  Captain,  and 
saving  municipal  distinctions,  few  other  honorary 
handles  were  usual  to  the  plain  names  of  these  plain 
townsmen.  "  Something's  happened  to  the  sloop, 
I  reckon.  I'm  nae  way  bound  to  put  off  my  business 
for  ither  men's  dallying — and  if  there  was  ony  thing 
to  repair,  ye  needna  have  waited  till  now." 

"  The  sloop  left  Elie  harbour  by  six  of  the  clock 
last  night,"  said  John,  with  startling  abruptness ; 
"and  word  or  token  of  her  I  can  find  none  but 
this." 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  and  what's  this  ?  " 
"  I  sailed  my  first  voyage  in  her,"  said  John,  de 
liberately,  looking  down  upon  his  tragic  carving. 
"  It's  fifteen  year  ago,  and  her  name  was  the  Merry 
Mason  then,  and  she  belonged  to  one  Peter  Ness,  a 
builder  in  Grail.  She  was  a  grand  boat,  new  built, 
and  making  easy  voyages,  and  little  stressed  with 
sair  weather  or  heavy  seas  a'  her  days,  if  it  werena 
last  year  in  the  Pentland  Firth,  when  I  took  round 
a  cargo  of  farming  gear  for  Comielaw's  young  son. 
I  looked  her  a  ower  mysel,  me  and — and  a  better 
judge  than  me,"  gasped  John  convulsively,  unable  to 
say  his  father's  name  ;  "  and  Samuel  Eaeburn,  the 
wife's  faither,  gaed  halves  with  me  to  buy  her.  As 
steive  and  sound  in  a'  her  timbers  as  if  she  was  new 
out  of  the  builder's  yard — and  weel  seasoned  and 
proved  forby,  and  as  guid  a  sailor  as  ever  ran  be 
fore  a  wind — but  I  can  find  nought  of  her  but  this." 
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The  bailie  was  not  used  to  delicate  handling  of 
any  subject,  even  so  serious  a  one  ;  and  perhaps  a 
more  soothing  and  gentle  response  would  have  in 
creased  instead  of  broken  the  heavy  stupefaction 
•gathering  over  the  mind  of  John,  little  accustomed 
as  it  was  to  violent  emotions.  "  Do  you  mean  the 
sloop's  lost?  "  cried  Bailie  Tod. 

John  looked  up  for  an  instant  with  eyes  fiercely 
glaring  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  the  question  were  an 
insult.  Then  his  glance  fell  slowly  upon  the  token 
in  his  hand.  "  I  cut  it  mysel  on  the  companion- 
door,"  he  said,  with  heavy  distinctness  of  utterance. 
11  The  Lord  help  me  !  how  do  ye  think  I  am  to  gang 
hame  with  such  a  story  in  my  mouth  ?" 

Half  an  hour  after,  a  little  group  of  experienced 
sailors  had  collected  round  John  Kintoul  on  Anster 
pier.  Neither  signal  of  distress  nor  sound  had 
reached  Anster  during  the  night,  and  no  one  had 
thought  more  of  the  storm  than  of  a  "  gey  gale  "  or 
"  a  black  east  wind,"  disagreeable  while  it  lasted, 
but  nothing  to  have  disturbed  the  customary  hardi 
hood  of  any  among  them.  A  St  Monance  fisherman, 
arrested  in  passing,  declared  to  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  sloop;  and  there  were  the  clear  unencumbered 
waters  before  them,  and  in  all  the  Firth  nothing 
like  her  visible  to  their  eager  glance — no  sign  or 
trace  to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  this ;  and  John 
Kintoul  held  fast  in  his  stiffened  benumbed  fingers 
the  fragment  of  wreck,  with  its  boyish  carv- 
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ings,  and  its  fearful  significance  of  destruction  and 
death. 

"  A  man  might  cut  his  name,  being  a  laddie,  on 
mair  places  than  ane,"  said  an  old  fisherman.  "  Are 
you  sure  of  your  ain  hand,  skipper,  that  you  never 
did  it  ony  place  but  there  ?" 

John  shook  his  head  almost  angrily,  with  the 
quick  impatience  of  grief.  He  could  not  bear  to  have 
ignorant  doubts  thrown  on  his  certainty,  though  he 
himself  caught  at  doubts  far  more  fantastic,  and 
possibilities  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most 
excited  fancy. 

"  Or  they  might  see  a  wilder  sea  than  they  cared 
to  face,  and  have  slipped  back,  and  missed  the  Elie, 
and  gotten  aground  on  Largo  sands,"  said  another 
speaker,  "  and  be  safe  enough  themselves,  whatever 
had  happened  to  the  boat/' 

But  John  in  answer,  only  held  up  his  hopeless 
silent  messenger — and  the  voice  of  his  comforters 
failed — and  they  could  suggest  no  further  hope. 

"  Then  there's  naething  remaining  but  to  gang 
hame,"  said  the  fisherman,  an  elder  too,  and  con 
temporary  of  old  John  Kintoul — "  to  gang  to  the 
minister,  and  get  him  to  break  it  to  the  women-folk, 
and  give  thanks  to  God  the  auld  man  was  a  righteous 
man,  and  say  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  It's  what 
your  faither  would  bid  you,  if  he  were  here  this  day, 
John  Rintoul." 

And  the  men  separated  a  little,  and  though  they 
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still  surrounded  him,  had  loosened  their  ring  and 
showed  plainly  enough  that  they  saw  nothing  pos 
sible  to  be  done.  "  Thanks  to  ye  a',"  said  John, 
hurriedly  ;  "  111  gang  hame — my  mother  must 
ken.  If  you  would  gang  up  the  length  of  St 
Minans  with  me,  just  to  ask  a  question  or  twa,  I 
would  be  thankful,  Kobbie  Seaton  ;  and  I'll  get  a 
boat  and  gang  up  to  Largo  sands  as  soon  as  I've 
seen  them  at  hame.  Ye're  a'  very  kind  friends — 
thanks  to  ye  a'.  I'll  gang  hame." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  THE  auld  man  says  we'll  spoil  the  bairn  among 
us,"  said  Kirstin  Beatoun,  reluctantly  resigning  her 
baby  grandson  into  the  arms  of  Ailie  Kintoul :  "  ae 
bairn  among  sae  mony  grown-up  folk  is  sure  to  be 
owre  muckle  made  o' — I  see  that  mysel." 

Stern,  tall,  hard-featured  Auntie  Ailie  made  no 
response.  It  was  only  when  little  John  was  in  other 
arms  than  her  own  that  she  saw  the  dangers  attend 
ing  his  many-friended  infancy. 

Euphie's  room  was  nearly  as  full  as  its  dimen 
sions  permitted.  She  herself,  enthroned  in  the 
elbow-chair,  with  its  cushions  of  checked  linen,  sat 
by  a  fireside  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  the  fresh  day 
without,  and  her  mother-in-law  had  just  laid  lightly 
round  her  shoulders,  over  her  bright  lilac  short- 
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gown,  an  additional  comforting  shawl.  Euphie's 
pretty  hair  curled  wilfully  under  her  muslin  morn 
ing  cap,  with  its  little  narrow  border  of  lace — lace, 
over  the  price  of  which  the  elder  Mrs  Eintoul  and 
Mrs  Kaehum  shook  their  heads  with  secret  pride  ; 
and  the  pretty  delicate  colour  in  her  soft  cheek 
had  grown  a  little  brighter  with  the  sweet  exultation 
of  her  young  motherhood,  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere,  both  physical  and  mental,  sur 
rounding  her.  For  Euphie  had  an  innocent  enjoy 
ment  of  being  petted,  and  cared  for,  and  "  muckle 
made  o'," — it  had  been  her  fate  all  her  life. 

The  carved  mahogany  tea-table  of  last  night's 
entertainment  has  been  removed  to  its  old  corner, 
and,  carefully  polished  and  shining,  holds  its  round 
top  and  elaborate  rim  in  a  perpendicular  slant  of 
complacent  exhibition  ;  and  it  is  only  a  plain  deal 
table,  for  common  use,  by  which  Kirstin  Beatoun 
stands,  in  her  dark-blue  woollen  petticoat,  and 
dark-blue  linen  shortgown,  her  dress  relieved  only 
by  the  white  lining  of  her  turned-over  collar,  and 
by  her  trim  check  apron,  glistening  from  the  press. 
A  little  weatherbeaten,  as  becomes  a  fisher's  wife, 
there  is  still  a  fresh  bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  though 
they  have  seen  more  than  sixty  years,  and  with 
curves  about  her  brow  and  eyes,  and  quiescent 
lines  round  the  mouth,  which  betray  many  a  past 
anxiety  in  the  family  mother ;  the  eyes  themselves 
are  neither  dimmed  nor  mottled,  but  shine  with  all 
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manner  of  affectionate  capabilities  still.  Upon  the 
table  beside  her  lies  a  bundle  of  warm  blue  woollen 
stockings,  her  own  winter  evening  work,  which 
have  to  be  added  to  her  son  John's  stores  before  he 
goes  to  sea;  and  Kirstin  herself,  on  uthe  muckle 
wheel"  which  stands  in  a  corner  of  her  cottage  room, 
has  spun  every  thread  of  the  yarn  which  her  bright 
wires  afterwards  manufactured  into  those  substantial 
articles  of  comfort,  with  which  she  congratulates 
herself  the  old  man  and  Patie  are  bountifully 
supplied. 

But  Ailie  Eintoul  is  a  skipper's  wife,  a  person  of 
consequence,  with  a  much  finer  house,  and  higher 
proprieties  about  her  than  her  sister-in-law.  No 
shortgown,  but  a  full  dress  and  petticoat  of  black 
silk,  not  very  long  since  degraded  from  its  rank  of 
Sabbath-day's  apparel  to  be  worn  through  the  week, 
as  after  all  a  very  thrifty  dress,  endues  the  tall  and 
somewhat  meagre  person  of  Mrs  Plenderleath, 
whose  rank  fully  qualifies  her  to  bear  her  husband's 
name  and  her  matronly  title.  This  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  rank  in  these  simple  seaport  oligarchies  ; 
and  no  one  thinks  of  calling  Kirstin  Beatoun,  good 
wife  and  kindly  as  she  has  been  for  five-and-forty 
years,  by  any  other  than  the  maiden  name,  which, 
according  to  law,  she  relinquished  so  long  ago,  to 
be  John  Eintoul's  wife.  Auntie  Ailie  has  taken  off 
her  bonnet,  which  lies  on  the  bed,  looking  very 
prim,  and  well  preserved,  and  thrifty ;  but  no  one 
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sees  the  dignified  Mrs  Plenderleath  stir  abroad 
without  one  ;  whereas  Kirstin  wears  no  upper 
covering  over  her  snowy  cap.  Ailie  Eintoul  is  a 
year  or  two  younger  than  her  sister-in-law,  and  is 
harsh  of  feature  and  slow  of  speech,  like  her  brother 
— conscious  of  being  an  authority,  too,  like  what 
he  was,  and  full  of  a  solemn  importance,  still  more 
marked  and  evident ;  but  other  qualities  less  visi 
ble,  and  on  the  surface — powers  of  the  judgment 
and  the  heart — well  developed,  although  peculiar, 
and  marked  by  strong  individual  characteristics, 
are  there  as  nobler  witnesses  to  testify  the  relation 
ship  between  Mrs  Plenderleath  and  John  Kintoul. 

A  little  basket  of  new-laid  eggs,  the  produce  of  her 
own  beloved  hens,  stands  beside  Kirstin's  stockings. 
Ailie  has  strong  antipathies,  and  an  active,  cher 
ished  dislike  to  the  remote  members  of  her  husband's 
family;  so  that  her  own  childlessness  has  made  her 
feel  herself  more  and  more  emphatically  a  Kintoul, 
and  she  feels  a  personal  gratitude  to  pretty  little 
spoilt  Euphie  for  the  heir  whom  she  holds  in  her  arms. 

Mrs  Eaeburn  cannot  come  west  this  morning  to 
join  the  family  conclave,  but  Agnes  is  here  in  her 
place  Agnes  stands  by  the  other  corner  of  the 
fireside,  turning  the  spinning-wheel  idly.  There  is 
no  yarn  upon  its  polished  round,  as  it  moves  in  a 
slow  measure,  quite  unusual  to  it,  under  the  musing 
eyes  which  veil  all  their  light  with  dreams.  Agnes 
is  dressed  in  a  bright -coloured  printed  gown  of 
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home-made  linen,  and  looks  nothing  so  melancholy 
or  abstracted  as  she  was  last  night ;  but  the  con 
versation  of  the  matrons  does  not  fix  her  wandering 
thoughts,  and  the  gentle  heaviness  of  girlish  reverie 
falls  upon  her  unawares.  There  is  something  sooth 
ing,  slumbrous,  drowsy  in  the  lingering  motion  of 
the  wheel ;  and  so  is  there  in  her  thoughts,  which 
gradually  grow  slower,  till  they  glide  along  in  con 
scious  silence,  her  mind  only  aware  of  them,  but 
never  exerting  itself  to  lift  the  eyelids,  which  droop 
so  pleasantly,  and  see  what  manner  of  thoughts  are 
these.  By-and-by  she  is  seated,  still  in  this  charmed 
silence — still  spinning  unseen  tissues  over  the 
vacant  wheel.  The  baby  leaps  in  the  old  arms 
which  hold  him  so  proudly  :  the  young  mother, 
enjoying  with  all  her  heart  the  tender  sympathy 
surrounding  her,  answers  KirstinBeatoun's  anxious 
questions,  and  is  confidential  about  herself  and  her 
baby,  while  her  "  goodmother"  encourages  her, 
from  her  own  experience,  and  Ailie  is  didactic  and 
instructive  ;  full  of  occult  knowledge  of  the  "  ways 
of  bairns."  They  are  all  occupied,  each  as  suits 
her  best ;  and  no  one  interferes  with  the  musings 
of  Agnes,  or  with  the  empty  wheel. 

But  round  and  round  this  fated  house,  in  the 
clear  sunshine,  goes  one  with  guilty  steps  and 
haggard  face,  like  a  midnight  thief.  A  dozen  times 
his  feet  have  faltered  at  the  door,  but  he  sees  the 
peaceful  group  through  the  window,  and  dares  not 
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enter — dares  not  go  in  with  his  terrible  news  in  his 
face,  to  plunge  them  all  into  misery.  Such  a 
strange  assembly,  too,  for  one  who  has  this  news 
to  tell — John  Rintoul's  faithful  wife,  Patie's  loving 
mother ;  Ailie,  only  sister  of  the  lost,  nearest  to 
him  in  blood,  in  disposition,  and  in  sympathy; 
Agnes,  over  whom  this  strong  light  of  sudden  grief 
throws  an  instant  revelation  too,  disclosing  her  in 
her  unconscious  reverie,  just  entering  the  enchanted 
ground  whither  Patie  Eintoul  had  gone  before  her, 
drawing  with  him  her  girl's  heart ;  and,  scarcely 
last,  the  sorrowful  messenger  thinks  of  his  own  deli 
cate  Euphie,  so  little  able  to  bear  such  a  shock — 
and  he  shrinks  and  trembles  at  the  door. 

The  hair  upon  his  brow  is  wet ;  there  is  a  cold 
dew  over  his  face,  and  his  fingers  now  will  scarcely 
lose  their  hold  of  that  bit  of  broken  wood.  But 
they  have  seen  him  within,  and  some  one  rushes 
suddenly  to  the  door.  He  hears  a  great  cry  of 
mingled  voices,  asking  what  it  is,  and  feels  them 
all  crowding  round  him.  There  he  stands  by  his 
own  bright  hearth,  his  wife  clinging  to  his  arm,  his 
mother  gazing  in  his  face,  till  he  thinks  his  heart 
will  burst — stands  full  in  the  rays  of  the  gay  fire 
light,  which  mocks  him  like  the  sunshine,  holding 
his  witness  in  his  hand. 

Nor  has  he  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his  humble 
sympathisers,  and  transferred  the  painful  task  of 
telling  the  news  to  the  minister.  He  has  come  to 
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do  it  himself,  alone  and  unsupported  ;  and  the  ques 
tions  they  pour  upon  his  ears — questions  suggestive 
of  some  trivial  misery,  so  much  under  the  mark  ol 
the  true  one  that  he  could  laugh  at  them  in  bitter 
mockery — go  near  to  make  him  mad.  And  at  last, 
suffering  far  too  intensely  himself  to  remember  any 
of  the  commonplaces  of  preparation,  the  usual  modes 
of  "  breaking  "  such  a  piece  of  terrible  intelligence 
to  those  most  dearly  concerned,  John  bursts  into  the 
heart  of  the  subject  with  one  desperate  effort.  He 
would  fain  say  something  gentler,  but  he  cannot. 
Nothing  will  come  from  his  parched  lips  but  the 
abrupt  and  utmost  truth. 

"  The  sloop's  gone  down  at  ween  this  and  St 
Minans  ;  they've  never  been  heard  tell  of  in  Anster. 
I  found  a  bit  of  the  wreck  on  the  shore — ye  a'  mind 
it ;  and  there's  no  anither  token  of  them,  man  or 
boat,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  1 " 

John's  hoarse  breathless  whisper  was  broken  by  a 
scream — it  was  but  Euphie,  who  had  in  this  intima 
tion  only  a  great  shock,  but  scarcely  any  bereave 
ment — and  on  his  disengaged  arm  Ailie  Kintoul  laid 
a  savage  grasp,  griping  him  like  a  tiger — "  Say 
it's  a  lee — say  it's  a  story  you've  made — and  I'll 
no  curse  ye,  John  Eintoul !  " 

But  Kirstin  Beatoun  said  not  a  word.  Her  eyes 
turned  upon  her  son  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  her 
fingers  kept  opening  and  shutting  with  a  strange 
idiotic  motion ;  then,  suddenly  starting,  she  lifted 
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up  her  hands,  and  bent  her  cowering  head  under 
their  shadow,  pressing  her  fingers  over  the  eyes 
which  would  not  close.  John  made  no  answer  to 
the  fierce  question  of  his  aunt — said  nothing  to 
soothe  the  terror  of  Euphie  ;  his  whole  attention 
was  given  to  his  mother. 

There  was  a  solemn  pause — for  even  Ailie  did 
not  venture  to  speak  now,  till  the  wife  and  mother, 
doubly  bereaved,  had  wakened  from  her  stupor — 
and  nothing  but  the  low  moans  and  sobs  of  Euphie 
disturbed  the  silence.  It  was  but  momentary,  for 
they  woke  the  stunned  heart  of  Kirstin,  and  roused 
her  to  know  her  grief. 

"  Comfort  the  bit  poor  thing,  John — comfort  her," 
said  his  mother,  suddenly  ;  "  for  she  has  her  prop 
and  her  staff  left  to  her,  and  has  never  heard  the  foot 
of  deadly  sorrow  a'  her  days.  The  auld  man  and 
Patie — baith  gane — a'  gane — I  ken  it's  true — I'm 
assured  in  my  ain  mind  it's  true  ;  but  I've  nae  feel 
ing  o't.  man — nae  feeling  o't — nae  mair  than  cauld 
iron  or  stane." 

And  with  a  pitiful  smile  quivering  upon  her  lip, 
and  her  eye  gleaming  dry  and  tearless,  Kirstin 
turned  to  pace  up  and  down  the  little  apartment. 
Strangely  different  in  the  first  effort  of  her  scarcely 
less  intense  grief,  Ailie  Eintoul  turned  now  fiercely 
upon  John — 

"Have  ye  nae  mair  proof  but  this?  A  wave 
might  wrench  away  a  companion- door  that  wouldna 
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founder  a  sloop — are  ye  gaun  to  be  content  with 
this,  John  Eintoul?  He's  gane  through  as  mony 
storms  as  there's  grey  hairs  on  his  head — and  ilka 
ane  of  them  is  numbered.  Am  I  to  believe  the 
Lord  would  forsake  his  ain  ?  I  tell  ye  ye're  wrang 
— ye're  a'  wrang — I'll  never  believe  it.  He  may 
be  driven  out  a  hundred  mile,  or  stranded  on  a 
desolate  place,  or  ta'en  refuge,  or  fechting  on  the 
sea; — but  ye  needna  tell  me — I  ken — I  ken — 
I'll  believe  ye  the  Judgment's  to  be  the  morn, 
afore  I  believe  my  brother's  lost/' 

Hot  tears  blinded  Ailie's  eyes,  and  all  the  stiff 
sedateness  of  her  mien  had  vanished  in  the  wild 
gestures  with  which  these  words  hurried  from  her 
lips ;  she  paused,  at  length,  worn  out  and  trem 
bling  with  feverish  excitement,  and  turned  to  the 
window  to  look  out  on  the  sea.  John,  still  more 
completely  exhausted,  and  lost  in  the  deep  hopeless 
despondency  which  had  now  succeeded  to  the  first 
impatience  of  grief,  stood  at  the  table  silent  and 
unresponsive  still ;  and  the  slow,  heavy  footsteps  of 
Kirstin  Beatoun  sounded  through  the  room  like  a 
knell. 

"  And  it  was  for  this  ye  minded  of  the  bairns  ! — 
oh,  John,  my  man,  my  man  !  and  it  was  for  this  the 
Lord  warned  ye  with  a  sight  of  them,  and  put  dark 
words  in  your  mouth,  that  I  kent  nae  meaning  to  ! 
— Na,  Ailie ;  no  lost :  blessings  on  him  where  he 
is,  where  nae  blessings  fail  1  I  never  had  dread  nor 
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doubt  before,  but  put  him  freely  in  the  Lord's  hand 
to  come  and  gang  at  His  good  pleasure — and  he 
came  like  the  day,  and  gaed  like  the  night,  as  con 
stant,  serving  his  Maker.  He's  won  hame  at  last 
— and  the  Lord  help  me  for  a  puir  desolate  creature, 
that  am  past  kenning  what  my  trouble  is.  Patie, 
too  :  bairns — bairns,  ye  needna  think  me  hard 
hearted  because  I  canna  greet — but  it's  a'  cauld, 
cauld,  like  the  blast  that  cast  our  boat  away." 

And  the  poor  widow  leaned  upon  the  wall,  and 
struggled  with  some  hard,  dry,  gasping  sobs ;  but 
no  tears  came  to  soften  the  misery  in  her  eyes. 

Agnes  was  cowering  in  a  corner,  like  one  who 
shrinks  from  a  great  blow  ;  Euphie  wept  and  la 
mented  passionately  and  aloud — she  felt  the  stroke 
so  much  the  least  of  all. 


CHAPTER   VH. 

THAT  day  the  Firth  was  scoured  up  and  down, 
from  Inverkeithing  to  St  Andrews,  and  anxious 
scouts  despatched  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  to 
search  at  least  for  other  evidence  of  the  wreck. 
Other  evidence  there  was  none  to  be  found — nothing, 
save  this  solitary  fragment,  had  found  its  way  to  the 
home-shores  of  Fife,  and  the  sea  closed  hopelessly 
over  all  trace  and  token  of  the  lost  vessel  and  her 
crew.  The  weather  continued  brilliant  and  glowing, 
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full  of  sunshine  and  fresh  winds  ;  but  not  even  the 
strong  high  tides,  which  covered  Elie  shore  with 
wreathes  of  tangle  and  glistening  sea-weed,  and 
scattered  driftwood  on  the  braes,  brought  any  second 
messenger  ashore,  to  confirm  the  record  of  the  first. 
In  a  little  empty  chamber,  in  the  roof  of  John 
Eintoul's  house,  this  tragic  token  was  itself  pre 
served  ;  and  Euphie,  when  he  disappeared  some 
times,  knew,  with  an  impatient,  half-displeased 
sympathy,  that  he  was  there — there,  turning  over 
the  senseless  fragment  in  his  hand,  carefully  ponder 
ing  its  marks,  and  feeling  his  heart  beat  when  he 
discovered  a  new  jagged  point  in  its  outline,  yet 
never  drawing  forth  from  it  further  tidings  of  the 
mystery  which  it  alone  could  tell. 

And  by-arid-by  a  stupifying  calm  fell  over  all 
their  excitement.  The  loss  of  the  "Euphemia" 
came  to  be  a  matter  of  history  in  the  district,  of 
which  people  told  with  heads  sympathetically 
shaken,  and  exclamations  of  grave  pity,  just  as 
Kirstin  Beatoun  herself  spoke  last  year  of  the  boats 
lost  at  "the  drave."  There  were  circumstances 
connected  with  the  story,  remarkable,  and  claiming 
special  notice  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  total  disap 
pearance  of  the  wreck — all  but  the  one  singular 
token  which  John  Kintoul  himself  had  found ;  but 
the  story  itself  was  not  remarkable — nothing  more 
noteworthy  or  lamentable  than  the  fall  of  a  knight 
in  harness,  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle,  was  the 
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loss  of  a  sailor  in  the  wild  element  which  he  lived 
but  to  struggle  with  ;  and  only  another  story  of 
shipwreck,  distinguished  by  a  special  mystery,  was 
added  to  the  far  too  abundant  store  of  such  calami 
ties  known  to  the  dwellers  of  the  east  coast. 

And  "  the  Elie,"  with  its  quiet  monotony  of  life 
— the  bustle  of  leave-taking  with  which  its  few  small 
vessels  sailed,  its  fishing-boats  went  and  came,  and 
its  little  commotion  of  country  business — the  market 
of  its  small  province  of  farms — went  on  without 
a  change.  A  visible  outward  gravity  and  solemness 
fell  upon  two  or  three  households,  who  made  no 
moan  of  their  affliction — no  small  repining  and  com 
plaint  on  the  part  of  Samuel  Kaeburn  and  his  wife, 
now  suddenly  fallen  into  comparative  poverty ;  but 
all  the  widening  outer  circles  had  died  out  of  the 
placid  water,  and  only  a  single  spot  remained  to 
tell  where  so  many  hopes  had  gone  down  into  the 
sea. 

And  looking  into  Kirstin  Beatoun's  sole  apart 
ment,  with  all  its  minute  regularity  of  order — its 
well-swept  earthen  floor  and  shining  fireplace,  with 
the  great  empty  "  kettle,"  which  she  once  needed 
in  the  old  family  times,  standing  upon  the  side  of 
the  grate,  even  when  the  little  vessel  she  used  her 
self  hung  from  the  crook,  a  speck  in  the  large  hospi 
table  chimney — you  scarcely  could  have  fancied 
that  the  house  was  desolate.  There  were  one  or 
two  signs  noticeable  enough,  if  you  had  crossed  the 
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threshold  before,  ere  this  blow  fell  on  Kirstin's  life. 
No  sound  in  the  hushed  house  but  the  constant  voice 
of  the  eight-day  clock,  telling  hours  and  minutes,  of 
which  none  were  spent  idly  even  now.  No  bits  of 
tunes  hummed  out  of  the  house-mother's  contented 
heart — no  little  communication  made  to  herself  or 
to  a  passing  neighbour,  and  even  no  passing  neigh 
bour  throwing  in  a  word  of  daily  news  from  the 
threshold,  as  they  use  to  do  every  hour  ;  for  the 
door  itself  stood  no  longer  open,  inviting  chance 
visitants  or  voices.  Like  a  veil  over  a  widow's 
face,  this  closed  door  chilled  all  voluble  sympa 
thisers  round,  and  impressed  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  widowhood  and  desolation 
than  almost  any  other  visible  token  could  have  done. 
The  very  children  paused  and  grew  silent,  wonder 
ing  with  wistful  eyes  before  the  closed  door ;  arid 
solemn  was  the  greenish  light  within,  coming 
solely,  as  it  never  came  before,  through  the  thick 
small  window-panes  and  half-drawn  curtains,  upon 
Kirs  tin  herself,  sitting  before  the  fire  in  the  pro 
found  silence,  working  nets  or  knitting  stockings, 
spinning  wool  or  hemp — no  longer  for  the  kindly 
household  needs  which  it  was  such  joy  to  supply — 
no  longer  for  the  winter  fishing,  or  the  herring  drave, 
in  which  she  herself  had  all  the  personal  interest 
which  a  fisherman's  wife  takes  in  the  success  of 
u  our  boat," — but  for  the  bare  and  meagre  daily 
bread  which  she  had  now  to  win  with  her  own  hands. 
11  K 
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She  is  sitting  there  now,  with  the  fire  throwing 
some  ruddy  shade  upon  her — sitting  in  the  full 
daylight,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  There  is  a 
significance  even  in  the  place  where  she  chooses  to 
put  her  chair  and  wheel,  for  Kirstin  is  in  no  one's 
way  now,  and  does  not  need  to  leave  the  "  clear 
floor,"  for  which  she  woulcl  once  have  contended. 
Without,  it  is  a  May  day,  fresh  and  fragrant,  and 
the  clear  water  on  Elie  shore  has  forgotten  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  early  spring,  and  out  of  its 
schoolboy  din  has  gone  back  into  an  infant's  sweet 
composure,  and  breaks  in  sunny  ripples,  soft  and 
quiet,  upon  the  narrow  rim  of  golden  sand.  But 
there  comes  no  sunshine  here,  to  throw  a  passing 
radiance  upon  this  still  figure,  with  its  drooping 
head  and  widow's  cap,  the  wheel  moving  rapidly 
before  her,  and  the  monotonous  continual  motion  of 
foot  and  hand.  There  is  something  strangely  im 
pressive  in  this  combination  of  perfect  stillness 
and  constant  mechanical  motion — a  mystic  mes 
meric  effect  binding  the  spectator  as  by  a  spell. 
The  wheel  moves  .  on,  and  so  does  the  hand  that 
sways  it ;  but  not  by  so  much  as  the  lifting  of  an 
eyelid  does  Kirstin  show  any  sign  of  animation 
except  this. 

Yet  she  has  visitors  to-day.  By  the  side  of  the 
fire,  just  opposite  that  great  wooden  arm-chair 
which  no  one  ventures  to  sit  down  in,  Mrs  Plen- 
derleath,  with  a  black  gown  heavily  trimmed  with 
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crape,  and  ghastly  black  ribbons  about  her  cap,  sits 
solemnly  silent  too.  Kirstin  has  no  mourning  ex 
cept  the  widow's  cap  which  surrounds  her  unmov- 
ing  face — her  everyday  petticoat  and  shortgowri 
remain  the  same,  and  she  can  only  afford  to  wear 
her  new  mournings  on  Sabbath-days  ;  but  there  is 
a  satisfaction  to  the  richer  Ailie  in  bearing  con 
stantly  the  memorials  of  their  woe.  Cold  and 
grey,  and  sharply  drawn,  the  thin  lines  of  Ailie's 
face  bear  something  like  a  high  strain  of  irritation 
and  impatience  in  their  grief.  Her  eyes  are  ex 
cited  and  wandering — deeply  hollowed,  too,  within 
these  few  painful  weeks — 'and  her  lips  have  got  a 
fashion  of  strange  rapid  motion,  quivering,  and 
framing  words  as  it  seems,  though  the  words  are 
never  said. 

Just  behind  Kirstin,  sitting  on  a  low  wooden 
stool,  and  half  leaning  against  the  elbow  of  the 
vacant  arm-chair,  is  Agnes  Eaeburn.  Samuel,  her 
father,  has  taken  the  loss  of  the  sloop  as  a  personal 
offence,  and  has  no  commiseration  to  spare  for  the 
sailors  who  lost  his  property  along  with  their  lives ; 
nor  has  he  ever  professed  to  mourn  for  them :  yet 
Agnes  has  a  homely  black-and-white  cotton  gown, 
as  cheap  as  cotton  print  can  be  procured,  whereby 
she  silently  testifies  her  "respect"  for  the  dead. 
And  something  more  significant  than  her  mourning 
speaks  in  those  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes,  in 
the  pallor  of  her  thin  cheek,  and  in  the  lines  which 
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begin  to  grow  far  more  clearly  marked  and  distinct 
than  they  should  have  been  for  years,  around  the 
grave  mouth,  which  never  relaxes  now  to  anything 
but  a  pathetic  smile.  But  it  is  here  only,  or  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber  at  home,  that  Agnes 
permits  herself  the  indulgence  of  this  grief.  Out 
of  doors,  and  among  strangers,  her  pride  sustains 
her.  She  will  not  have  any  one  say  that  she  is 
breaking,  for  Patie  Kintoul,  the  heart  which  he 
never  sought  in  words. 

Though  now  Agnes  is  solemnly  assured  that  he 
would  have  sought  it,  and  that  Patie,  whose  dawn 
ing  devotion  she  had  scorned  so  far  as  appearance 
went,  bore  for  her  that  high  love  at  which  her  heart 
trembles,  and  which  none  may  scorn.  She  knows 
it.  How?  but  Agnes  thrills  over  all  her  frame, 
and  shrinks  back  and  shudders.  She  cannot  tell. 
A  dark  figure  crossing  the  street  through  the  world 
of  white  unshadowed  moonlight — a  distant  step 
echoing  over  the  stones  when  all  the  peaceful 
housekeepers  of  Elie  had  been  for  hours  asleep — 
something  at  her  window  shaking  the  casement 
like  a  hand  that  fain  would  open  it,  but  might  not 
— and  stealthy  sounds,  as  of  subdued  footsteps, 
stealing  all  night  long  through  the  silent  house. 
She  thinks  that  thus  he  came  to  warn  her — he, 
Patie — now  the  one  perpetual  unnamed  He  on 
whom  her  heart  dwells ;  she  thinks  the  passing 
yearning  spirit  took  this  only  means  in  his  power 
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to  let  her  know  his  love,  as  he  parted  with  his  mor 
tal  life ;  and  the  thought  wraps  heart  and  soul  of 
her  in  a  dim  dreamy  awe. 

At  present  Agnes  is  knitting.  It  is  Kirstin's 
work — work  that  she  does  at  night  to  preserve  her 
eyes  for  the  more  remunerative  labour; — and  so 
they  sit  together  in  perfect  silence,  Ailie  Kintoul 
now  and  then  rustling  the  sleeve  of  her  black  silk 
gown,  as  she  lifts  her  large  brown  bony  hand  to 
wipe  the  continual  moisture  which  overflows,  as 
out  of  a  cup,  from  the  hollow  rim  under  her  eyes — 
Agnes  moving  her  fingers  quickly,  and  making  a 
sharp  rapid  sound  with  her  wires — Kirstin,  like  a 
weird  woman,  with  rapt  head  and  look  of  perfect 
abstraction,  spinning  on,  with  that  constant  mono 
tonous  movement  of  foot  and  hand ; — but  no  one  of 
them  stirring,  except  with  this  involuntary  gesture, 
and  none  saying  a  word  to  the  other. 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  this  silence,  Ailie  rises 
slowly  to  go  to  the  window.  The  children  without 
think  her  something  like  a  spirit  as  they  see  her 
long  colourless  face,  surrounded  with  borders  of 
narrow  net  and  bits  of  black  ribbon,  looking  out 
over  the  curtain.  Slowly  returning  and  resuming 
her  seat,  Ailie  speaks. 

"  You  said  John  was  to  be  down  from  Leith  the 
day?" 

"Euphie  was  looking  for  him,"  said  Agnes. 
"  The  owner  of  the  brig  was  to  let  him  ken  whether 
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he  wonld  do  for  mate  this  morning,  and  Euphie 
was  busy  at  a'  his  claes,  for  he  thought  he  would 
get  the  place." 

Ailie  shook  her  head  bitterly.  Kirstin  made  no 
sign;  but  the  humiliation,  and  loss,  and  poverty, 
were  an  aggravation  of  the  misfortune  to  her  sister- 
in-law. 

"  And  Euphie  said,  if  you  would  gang  there — if 
you  would  only  gang  hame ! "  said  Agnes,  rising 
to  lay  her  hand  hurriedly  on  Kirstin  Beatoun's 
shoulder ;  "  for  it  breaks  everybody's  heart  to  see 
ye  living  your  lane,  and  working  this  way  night 
and  day." 

"A'body's  very  kind,"  said  Kirstin,  steadily, 
"  but  I've  had  a  house  o'  my  ain  for  five-and-forty 
year,  and  I  canna  live  in  anither  woman's  now. 
Na,  na,  Nannie — my  guid-daughter  is  very  weel  of 
hersel,  and  pleases  John,  and  I'm  aye  glad  to  see 
her — and  you're  a  fine  simple-hearted  creatur,  and 
I  like  to  have  you  near  me ;  but  I  maun  bide  in 
my  ain  house,  Nancy,  and  be  thankful  that  I  have 
to  work  to  keep  a  roof  over  my  head ;  it's  aye 
something  to  thole  thae  lang  days  for.  If  I  had 
plenty,  and  ease,  and  naething  to  do  but  to  sit  with 
my  hands  before  me,  I  would  either  gang  daft  or 
dee." 

"  But  there's  an  odds  between  gaun  to  a  strange 
woman's  house — though  I'm  meaning  nae  ill  to 
John's  wife — and  coming  to  mine,"  said  Mrs  Plen- 
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derleath ;  "  and  ye  could  aye  liae  plenty  to  do, 
Kirstin,  and  I  wouldna  be  against  ye  working,  for 
I  ken  it's  a  grand  divert  to  folk's  ain  thoughts." 

"  Na,  Ailie,  na,"  answered  Kirstin  Beatoun ;  "  I 
have  lost  a'thing  that  made  hame  cheerie,  man 
and  weans,  goods  and  gear ;  but  I  maun  keep  the 
four  wa's  a'  my  days — it's  what  was  hame  ance, 
and  it's  everything  I  hae.  When  my  time  comes, 
and  I'm  done  with  earthly  dwellings — the  Lord 
send  it  was  this  day  ! — the  plenishing  can  be  sellt, 
and  the  siller  laid  by  for  little  Johnnie  when  he 
comes  to  be  a  man ;  but  I  maun  keep  my  ain  house 
a'  my  days." 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  Kirstin  had 
declared  her  determination;  and  not  even  the  faint 
est  lingering  hope  that  some  one  might  still  come 
back  out  of  the  mysterious  sea,  which  had  swal 
lowed  up  her  treasures,  to  make  this  once  more  a 
home  worth  living  in,  inspired  her  in  her  purpose. 
It  was  simply  as  she  said.  Her  own  house,  and  the 
desire  to  retain  it,  was  all  she  had  now  remaining 
in  this  life ;  and  her  daily  work  was  her  daily 
strength,  and  kept  her  heart  alive. 

For  no  one  dreamt  of  the  little  Dutch  smuggling 
brig  storm-driven  up  the  Firth  on  yon  tempestuous 
March  night — no  one  knew  of  the  young  pallid  half- 
drowned  man  whom  the  Dutch  skipper  could  not 
choose  but  turn  aside  to  save  ;  and  least  of  all  could 
any  one  have  imagined  the  strange  pitiful  scene  on 
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board  the  "Drei  Bruderen,"  where  the  poor  young 
Scotch  sailor,  with  that  hardening  cut  upon  his 
brow,  lay  wild  in  the  delirium  of  brain  fever,  rav 
ing  fiercely  in  the  unknown  tongue,  which  made 
his  kindly,  rude  deliverers,  grouped  round  his  bed, 
shake  their  heads,  and  look  doubtfully  at  one 
another,  unable  to  distinguish  a  single  word  intel 
ligible  to  them  of  all  his  lengthened  groanings. 
They  were  on  the  high  seas  still,  slowly  drawing 
near  their  haven  ;  and  even  now,  while  Kirstin 
Beatoun  sat  immovable  under  the  shadow  of  her 
great  hopeless  sorrow,  hope,  and  health,  and  a  new 
life  began  to  dawn  again  upon  Patie  Kintoul. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  June  sun  is  shining  into  Mrs  Rintoul's 
family  room.  Though  he  is  no  longer  captain  of 
his  own  sloop,  her  husband  is  to  be  mate  of  a  con 
siderable  schooner ;  so  Euphie,  after  a  long  interval 
of  fretting  and  repining,  has  made  herself  tolerably 
content.  A  great  sea-chest  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  Euphie,  long  ago  startled  out  of 
all  her  little  graces  of  invalidisrn,  stoops  over  it, 
packing  in  its  manifold  comforts.  The  loss  of  the 
sloop  has  deprived  them  of  all  their  property,  but 
it  has  added  scarcely  any  privation  to  their  daily 
life,  even  though  John  has  been  so  long  ashore  ; 
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and  now  that  he  is  once  more  in  full  employment, 
Euphio  does  not  veil  her  pretensions  to  those  of  any 
skipper's  wife  in  Elie.  As  for  the  grief  attendant 
on  their  loss,  it  touched  her  only  by  sympathy,  and 
her  few  natural  tears  were  neither  bitter  in  their 
shedding  nor  hard  to  wipe  away.  Her  baby  thrives, 
her  husband  has  been  at  home  with  her  for  a  far 
longer  time  than  she  could  have  hoped,  and  Euphie, 
as  wilful  a  little  wife  as  ever,  goes  about  her  house 
with  undiminished  cheerfulness,  and  is  conscious  of 
no  shadow  upon  her  sunny  life. 

And  as  she  lays  in  these  separate  articles  of 
John's  comfortable  wardrobe  —  each  in  its  proper 
place — Euphie's  gay  voice  now  and  then  makes  a 
plunge  into  the  abyss  of  the  great  chest,  and  anon 
comes  forth  again,  as  clear  and  as  fresh  as  a  bird's. 
You  can  almost  fancy  there  will  be  a  lingering  fra 
grance  about  these  glistening  home-made  linens, 
when  the  sailor  takes  them  out  upon  the  seas — and 
that  even  the  rough  blue  sea-jacket,  and  carefully- 
folded  Sabbath  coat,  must  carry  some  gladsome  re 
miniscence  of  the  pretty  face  and  merry  voice  bend 
ing  over  them  like  embodied  sunshine. 

"Eh,  lassie,  it's  a  braw  thing  to  hae  a  light 
heart,"  said  Mrs  Eaeburn,  shaking  her  head  as  she 
came  in,  and  sitting  down  heavily  in  Euphie's  arm 
chair  with  a  prolonged  sigh  j  "  after  a'  you've  gane 
through  too,  puir  bairn  I  " 

Euphie  takes  the  compliment  quite  unhesitating- 
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ly — for  it  does  not  occur  to  the  spoiled  child  and 
petted  wife,  that,  after  all,  she  has  gone  through 
nothing  at  all. 

"It's  nae  guid  letting  down  folk's  heart,"  says 
Euphie,  with  some  complacence.  "  For  my  part, 
I  think  it's  unthankful  to  be  aye  minding  folk's 
trials:  ane  should  feel  them  at  the  time,  and  be 
done  with  them — that's  my  way." 

"I  wish  Nancy  had  just  your  sense,"  said  the 
mother.  "  It  ought  to  have  been  very  little  trial  to 
her  a'  this,  by  what  it  might  have  been  to  you  ;  but 
just  see  how  she's  ta'en  it  to  heart — I  wish  you 
would  speak  to  her,  Euphie.  Here's  a  decent  lad 
coming  after  her,  and  easy  enough  to  see,  after 
such  a  loss  in  the  family,  that  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  to  get  her  weel  married,  and  her  twenty  years 
auld,  and  never  had  a  lad,  to  speak  of,  before — and 
yet  she'll  nae  mair  look  the  side  of  the  road  he's  on, 
than  if  he  was  a  black  man !  " 

"  Is't  Kobert  Horsburgh,  mother  ?  "  asked  Euphie, 
eagerly. 

"It's  a  stranger  lad  that  hasna  been  lang  about 
the  Elie  ;  he's  ta'en  the  new  lease  of  the  Girnel 
farm  from  Sir  Kobert,  and  they  say  he's  furnishing 
a  grand  house,  and  a'  thegether  a  far  bigger  man 
than  Nancy  has  ony  right  to  look  for — a  decent-like 
lad  too,  and  steady  and  weel-spoken ;  but  as  for 
giving  him  encouragement,  I  might  as  weel  preach 
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to  Ailie  Eintoul's  speckled  hen  as  to  Nannie  Rae- 
burn." 

"'Deed,  I  see  nae  call  she  has  to  set  him  up  with 
encouragement,"  said  the  beauty,  slightly  tossing 
her  head.  "  If  he's  no  as  inuckle  in  earnest  as  to 
thole  a'naysay,  he's  nae  man  at  a' ;  and  I  wouldna 
advise  Nancy  to  have  onything  to  do  with  him. 
Do  ye  think  I  ever  gaed  out  of  my  road,  mother,  to 
encourage  John  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Euphie,  my  woman,  it's  a'  your  ain  simplic 
ity  that  thinks  a'body  as  guid  as  yoursel,"  said 
Mrs  Eaeburn,  shaking  her  head ;  "  but  you  had  nae- 
thing  to  do  but  to  choose,  wi'  a'  the  young  lads  frae 
Largo  to  Kinnucher  courting  at  ye.  And  many  a 
time  I've  wondered,  in  my  ain  mind,  I'm  sure,  that 
ye  took  up  wi'  a  douce  man  like  Johft  Rintoul  at 
the  last,  when  ye  might  have  just  waled  out  the 
bonniest  lad  in  Fife  ;  but  Nannie's  had  nae  joes  to 
speak  of,  as  I  was  saying,  a'  her  days — and  Nannie's 
weel  enough  in  her  looks,  but  she's  far  mair  like 
your  farther*  s  side  of  the  house  than  mine  ;  and  a' 
thegether,  considering  how  auld  she  is,  and  the  mis 
fortune  that's  happened  to  the  family,  it  sets  her 
very  ill  to  be  so  nice,  when  she  might  get  a  house 
of  her  ain,  and  be  weel  settled  hersel,  and  a  credit 
to  a'  her  kin." 

"  If  I  were  Nannie,  I  would  take  nae  offer  under 
the  fourth  or  fifth  at  the  very  soonest,"  said  her 


sister.  "  The  lads  should  learn  better — and  if  they 
get  the  very  first  they  ask,  and  the  very  ane  they're 
wanting,  what  are  they  to  think  but  that  the  lassies 
are  just  waiting  on  them  ?  and  its  naething  but  that 
that  makes  such  ill-willy  men.  Set  them  up  I 
But  they  didna  get  muckle  satisfaction  out  of  me." 

"  Weel,  Euphie,"  said  Mrs  Kaeburn,  unconvinced, 
but  with  resignation,  "I  didna  say  I  would  take 
your  faither  the  first  time  he  askit  me,  mysel,  and 
there  was  a  lass  in  Anster  that  had  had  the  refusing 
o'  him  before  that ;  but  there's  no  mony  men  mair 
ill- willy  or  positive  about  their  ain  gate  than  what 
Samuel  Kaeburn  is  this  day,  though  ane  might  hae 
thought  he  had  the  pride  gey  weel  taken  out  of  him 
in  respect  of  women-folk  ;  but  you  see  I'm  no  easy 
in  my  mind  ^about  Nannie.  Nae  doubt  she  might 
be  vexed  in  a  neighbourly  way  for  the  loss  of  the 
twa  Eintouls  and  Andrew  Dewar,  forby  what  was 
natural  for  the  sloop  gaun  doun,  wi'  a'  our  gear  ;  but 
it's  a  different  thing  being  vexed  for  ither  folk  and 
mourning  for  ane's  ain  trouble  ;  and  I'm  sure  the 
way  she's  been,  night  and  day,  ever  since,  is  liker 
Kirstin  Beatoun's  daughter  than  mine.  I'm  no  just 
clear  in  my  ain  mind  but  what  it's  a'  for  Patie 
Rintoul." 

Euphie  had  lifted  herself  out  of  the  chest,  and 
now  turned  round  with  some  interest  to  her  mother. 
"  I  wouldna  say/'  said  Mrs  Eintoul,  after  a  con 
siderable  pause.  "  I  did  tell  him  ance  he  was  court- 
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ing  our  Nanny,  and  his  face  turned  as  red  as  scarlet; 
and  she  has  been  awfu'  sma'  and  white  and  down 
cast  ever  sinsyne  ; — I  wouldna  say — poor  Nannie  ! 
I  would  gie  her  a'  her  ain  gater  and  no  fash  her, 
mother,  if  I  was  you,  till  she  comes  to  hersel  again  ; 
for  Nannie/s  awfu'  proud — far  prouder  than  me — 
and  would  cut  off  her  finger  before  she  would  own 
to  caring  about  onybody  that  hadna  said  plain  out 
that  he  cared  for  her." 

And  Mrs  Kaeburn  received  her  daughter's  counsel 
with  long  sighs  and  shakings  of  the  head,  as  she 
had  begun  the  conversation. 

"  They  say  a  lad  bairn's  a  great  handfuV  said 
the  perplexed  mother,  disconsolately,  "  but  I'm 
sure  it  canna  be  onything  to  the  care  and  trouble  of 
lassies  ;  and  twa  mair  set  on  their  ain  will — though 
I'm  no  meaning  ony  blame  to  you,  Euphie — a  puir 
woman  never  was  trysted  with.  I'm  sure  when  I 
was  Nannie's  age,  I  was  at  my  mother's  bidding, 
hand  and  fit,  the  haill  day  through — though  I  was 
just  gauri  to  be  married  mysel — but  nae  doubt  you 
take  it  frae  your  faither ! " 

CHAPTER    IX. 

"  A  weel-stockit  mailin,  himsel  for  the  laird, 
And  marriage  off-hand,  was  his  proffer  ;  " 

but  Agnes  Eaeburn  stands  before  him  with  a  pain 
ful  flush  upon  her  face,  and  an  uneasy  movement 
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in  her  frame  :  a  host  of  many-coloured  thoughts  are 
flitting  through  her  bewildered  mind,  and  her  silence, 
though  it  is  the  silence  of  painful  confusion  and  per 
plexity,  encourages  him  to  go  on.  It  is  a  July 
night — soft  twilight  following  close  upon  a  gorge 
ous  sundown — and  up  in  the  pale  clear  languid 
sky  the  crescent  moon  floats  softly,  dreamily,  where 
there  is  not  a  cloud  to  map  its  course,  or  anything 
but  the  gentlest  summer-breath  to  send  it  gliding 
on.  In  the  west  the  rich  clouds,  all  purple  and 
golden,  crowd  together  and  build  themselves  up  in 
glowing  masses  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 
You  can  fancy  them  the  falling  powers  and  nobilities 
of  some  one  of  the  world's  great  climax-times,  and 
that  this  little  silver-boat,  slowly  drawing  near  to 
them,  contains  the  child  born,  the  bringer-in  of  the 
new  world.  All  unconscious  is  the  infant  hero, 
singing  and  dreaming  as  he  comes  ;  but  the  cower 
ing,  fallen  glories,  whose  day  is  past,  are  aware, 
and  here  and  there  a  calm  spectator  star  looks  out 
and  watches,  holding  aside  the  veil  of  this  great 
evening  which  encloses  all. 

But  the  dreamer  of  the  heavens  is  silent,  and  all 
this  mortal  air  is  full  of  the  voices  of  the  sea.  It  is 
not  laughter  now,  nor  is  it  music.  If  you  would 
convey  into  sound  the  smile  of  innocent,  surpris 
ed  delight,  which  plays  upon  childish  faces  often, 
you  could  not  give  it  expression  better  than  by  this 
ripple,  breaking  upon  rocks,  and  beds  of  sand  and 
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pebbles,  and  dimpling  all  over  with  quiet  mirth  the 
pools  upon  the  beach.  Accustomed  as  your  ear  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  an  answering  smile  to 
the  fresh,  sweet  murmur,  so  full  of  wonder  and 
childlike  joyousness,  which  runs  along  these  creeks 
and  inlets,  ever  new,  yet  ever  the  same.  Another 
murmur,  faint  and  distant,  bewrays  to  you  what 
these  low  church-steeples  and  grey  mists  of  smoke 
would  do  without  it,  the  vicinity  of  this  little  sister 
hood  of  quiet  seaports  ;  but  the  hum  of  life  in  the 
Elie  is  so  calm  to- night,  that  you  only  feel  your 
solitude  upon  the  braes, .where  the  low  wild  rose 
bushes  look  up  to  you  from  the  very  borders  of  the 
grass,  and  dewdrops  glisten  among  the  leaves — the 
more  absolute  and  unbroken.  Sometimes  a  passing 
footstep  and  passing  whistle,  or  voices  pertaining 
to  the  same,  pursue  their  measured  way  upon  the 
high-road  behind  the  hawthorn  hedge ;  but  no  one 
passes  here  upon  the  braes,  and  these  two  are 
entirely  alone. 

A  one-and-twenty  years'  lease  of  the  Girnel  farm, 
with  all  its  fertile  slopes  and  capabilities — a  pretty 
balance  in  the  Cupar  bank  to  make  the  same  avail 
able — a  person  vigorous  and  young — a  face  which 
the  Fife  belles  have  not  disdained  to  turn  back  and 
throw  a  second  glance  upon,  and  a  pleasant  con 
sciousness  of  all  these  desirable  endowments — what 
should  make  Colin  Hunter  fear?  And  he  does 
not  fear.  In  this  half  light,  looking  lovingly  into 
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the  full  face  of  Agnes  Eaeburn,  he  begins  to  feel 
himself  justified  for  making  choice  of  her.  Made 
choice  of  her  he  has,  beyond  all  question,  to  his  own 
considerable  astonishment;  for  Colin  knows  very 
well  that  "  there  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more 
lovely  by  far ; "  but  at  present,  as  her  eyelash 
droops  upon  her  cheek — as  the  eye  glances  up  in 
quick  arrested  looks  under  it — as  the  colour  comes 
and  goes,  like  flitting  sunshine,  the  lover  is  satisfied. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  sweet  air,  which  lifts  the 
curls  upon  her  cheek — a  charm  in  the  sweet  sound 
which  encircles  them  on  every  side,  and  in  the  lan 
guid  dreamy  sky,  and  the  slow  floating  moon.  Him 
self  is  charmed,  his  whole  soul  through,  with  all 
the  fairy  influences  of  new  love.  Other  flirtations 
has  Colin  known,  more  than  were  good  for  the  fresh 
ness  of  his  heart ;  but  his  heart  is  fresh  at  its  depths, 
and  answers  now,  with  a  shy  warmth  and  fascinated 
thrill,  to  the  voice,  unheard  before,  which  calls  its 
full  affections  forth. 

But  it  is  only  a  shiver,  chill  and  painful,  which 
shakes  the  slight  figure  of  Agnes  ;  and  her  hand,  if 
she  gave  it  him,  now  would  fall  marble-cold  into 
his.  Her  eyes — those  wandering  furtive  glances, 
which  he  thinks  are  only  shy  of  meeting  his  earnest 
look — stray  far  beyond  him  into  the  vacant  air, 
where  they  have  almost  conjured  up  a  visible  for 
bidding  presence  to  say  nay  to  his  unwelcome  suit; 
and  her  blushes  are  fever-gleams  of  unwilling  sub- 
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mission,  flushes  of  fear  and  restless  discomfort,  and 
of  the  generous  tenderness  which  grieves  to  give 
another  pain.  For  Agnes,  remembering  mournfully 
that  she  had  vowed  to  reject  her  earliest  wooer, 
now  shrinks  from  the  position  which  she  once 
dreamed  of  exulting  in,  arid  cannot  make  a  heart 
less  triumph  of  the  true  affection  which  in  her  grief 
has  come  to  afflict  her,  like  an  added  misfortune. 
She  is  grateful  for  it  in  her  heart — even  a  little 
proud  of  it  in  her  most  secret  and  compunctious 
consciousness — and  would  rather  delay  and  tem 
porise  a  little  to  soften  her  denial,  than  inflict  the 
pain  which  unawares  she  exaggerates,  and  flatters 
herself  by  making  greater  than  it  would  be.  And 
her  mother,  too,  plagues  her  sadly  in  behalf  of  this 
wooer ;  and  she  herself  is  aware  that  even  pretty 
Euphie  had  few  such  proposals  in  her  power  as  this, 
which  would  make  herself  mistress  of  the  plentiful 
homestead  at  the  Girnel  ;  and  Agnes,  who  only 
wants  peace,  and  to  be  left  alone  to  pursue  the  cur 
rent  of  her  own  sad  musings,  will  rather  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  implied  by  her  silence,  than  rudely 
break  it  with  the  peremptory  words  which  alone 
would  suffice  to  dismiss  a  wooer  so  much  conscious 
of  his  claims. 

"  Have  you  naething  to  say  to  me,  Nancy  Kae- 
burn  ?     Woman,  ye  shall  keep  as  mony  maids  as 
ye  like,  and  have  a  silk  gown  for  every  month  in 
11  L 
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the  year ;  for  what  do  I  care  for  silk  gowns,  or 
satin  either,  compared  to  my  bonnie  Nanny?" 

"  I'm  no  bonnie ;  it's  Euphie  you're  meaning," 
said  Agnes,  with  a  sigh  ;  "if  you  want  me  because 
I'm  bonnie,  you're  mista'en,  Mr  Hunter — it's  my 
sister — it's  no  me." 

"  Ye  may  leave  my  ain  een  to  judge  that !  " 
cried  Colin,  exultingly  ;  "  but  if  ye  were  as  black 
as  Bessie  Mouter,  instead  of  just  your  ain  wiselike 
sel,  I'm  for  you,  and  nae  other,  whatever  onybody 
likes  to  say." 

"  You're  for  me,  are  you  ?  I  dinna  ken  what  the 
lads  are  turning  to/'  said  Agnes,  roused  into  some 
of  her  old  pride  and  pique  ;  "as  if  we  had  naething 
to  do  but  be  thankful,  and  take  whaever  offered ; 
but  I  would  have  folk  ken  different  of  me." 

"And  so  do  I  ken  different,"  said  the  undiscour- 
aged  suitor ;  "  but  I'm  no  a  fisher  lad,  or  an  Elie 
sailor,  with  naething  but  a  blue  jacket  and  a  captain's 
favour,  and  years  to  wait  for  a  house  aboon  my 
head.  I've  a  weel-plenished  steading  to  bring  ye 
hame  to,  Nancy,  my  darlin' ;  and  ye'll  no  look  up 
into  my  face,  and  tell  me  in  earnest  that  there's 
ony  other  man  standing  between  you  and  me." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words,  when,  with 
a  low  affrighted  cry,  Agnes  turned  from  him  and 
fled.  It  was  not  that  her  actual  eyes  beheld  the 
vision  which  her  fancy  was  labouring  to  realise. 
It  was  not  that  Patie  Kintoul  himself,  in  the  flesh 
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or  in  the  spirit,  interposed  his  reproving  face  be 
tween  her  and  her  new  wooer.  She  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  ;  but  her  strong  imagination  over 
powered  her,  and,  in  sudden  dread  and  terror  not 
to  be  expressed,  she  turned  homeward  without  a 
pause. 

Left  to  himself,  young  Colin  of  the  Girnel  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  lost  in  amazement.  Then  he 
followed  the  flying  figure,  already  far  advanced, 
before  him  on  the  darkening  way  ;  but,  suddenly 
drawing  back  as  he  saw  some  one  approach  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  young  farmer  leaped  over  a 
convenient  stile,  and  made  his  way  into  the  high 
road,  whistling  a  loud  whistle  of  defiance — 

"Shall  I  like  a  full,  quo' he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ? 
She  may  gang — to  France  for  me  !  " 

He  concluded  his  song  aloud  as  he  went  loftily 
upon  his  way  ;  and  next  week  Colin  was  deep  in  a 
flirtation  with  the  daughter  of  his  nearest  neigh 
bour,  but  it  would  riot  do ;  and  he  was  learning  to 
be  sentimental,  for  the  benefit  of  pensive  Agnes 
Baeburn,  before  another  seven  days  were  out. 


CHAPTER  x. 


"  I'M  no  that  ill — no  to  complain  of,"  said  Kir- 
stin  Beatoun;  "I  can  aye  do  my  day's  wark,  and 
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that's  a  great  comfort ;  and,  ^indeed,  when  I  think 
o't,  I'm  better  than  rnony  a  younger  woman — for 
naething  ails  me — I  have  aye  my  health." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  a  wonder  to  see  you,"  said  the 
sympathising  neighbour.  "  Mony  a  time  I  say  to 
my  sister  Jenny,  *  Woman,  can  ye  no  keep  up  a 
heart !  There's  Kirstin  Beatoun  lost  her  man  and 
her  youngest  laddie  in  ae  night — enough  to  take 
life  or  reason,  or  maybe  baith  ;  but  just  see  to  her 
how  she  aye  bears  up.  It's  a  miracle  to  me  every 
day.' " 

"  Ay,"  said  Kirstin,  quietly,  "  so  it  is,  Marget ; 
but  the  Lord  gies  a  burden  to  be  borne,  no  to  be 
cast  off  and  rejected ;  and  I'm  waiting  on  His  will, 
whate'er  it  may  be.  I'm  no  to  gang  out  of  this  at 
my  ain  hand,  though  mony  a  time  I  may  be  wearied 
enough,  or  have  a  sair  enough  heart,  to  lay  down 
my  head  with  good-will  ;  but  I'm  waiting  the 
Lord's  pleasure.  He'll  bid  me  away  at  His  ain 
time.'* 

"  Eh,  Kirstin,  woman,  it's  as  guid  as  a  sermon 
to  hear  ye,"  said  the  reverential  Marget;  "  but  our 
Jenny  says  it's  a'  the  difference  of  folk's  feelings, 
and  that  ane  takes  a  trouble  light  by  what  anither 
does.  But  I  say  to  Jenny,  *  Ye'll  no  tell  me  that 
it's  because  Kirstin  Beatoun  has  lost  feeling — it's 
because  she's  supported,  woman  ; '  and  I'm  just  the 
mair  convinced  after  speaking  to  yoursel.  It's  tellt 
in  the  toun  for  a  truth  that  the  auld  man  said  some- 
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thing  awfu'  comforting,  just  as  if  he  kent  what  was 
gaun  to  happen,  the  night  ho  was  lost.  Many  a 
ane  has  askit  me,  thinking  ye  might  have  telled 
me,  being  such  close  neighbours  ;  but  ye're  aye 
sae  muckle  your  lane,  and  the  door  shut;  and  I 
hadna  the  face  to  chap  at  a  shut  door  and  ask  the 
question  plain.  Is't  true,  Kirstin  ?  " 

"  Kirstin,  can  ye  no  come  in  and  shut  the  door  ? 
I  hate  to  hear  folk  clavering,"  said  a  harsh  voice 
from  within. 

"  It's  my  guidsister,  Ailie  Bintoul,"  said  Kirstin, 
relieved  by  the  interruption. 

"Eh,  it's  that  awfu'  Mrs  Plenderleath,"  said  the 
inquisitive  neighbour  ;  "  but  that's  my  little  Tam- 
rnie  greeting.  I  left  him  iu  the  cradle  just  to  ask 
how  ye  were  this  lang  time,  seeing  ye  at  the  door  ; 
but  I  maun  away  noo." 

And  as  she  went  away,  Kirstin  stood  still  on  her 
own  threshold  for  some  minutes.  The  flush  of 
summer  was  over,  and  its  fervent  air  was  growing 
cool.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  breathed  it  so 
seldom  that  the  freshness  of  the  air  was  unusually 
grateful  to  her  to-day — perhaps  she  lingered  only 
to  reduce  herself  into  her  usual  composure ;  for  the 
incautious  touch  of  the  passing  gossip  had  raised 
into  wild  and  vivid  life  the  grief  which  it  was  her 
daily  work  to  curb  and  subdue. 

Within,  seated,  as  always,  by  the  fireside,  oppo 
site  the  empty  arm-chair,  Ailie  Kintoul  was  wiping 
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some  burning  tears  from  her  cheek,  when  Kirstin 
entered  to  resume  her  seat  by  the  wheel. 

"  T  wish  there  was  but  some  lawful  contrivance 
to  shut  the  mouths  of  fuils  ! "  exclaimed  Ailie, 
passionately ;  "  what  has  the  like  of  that  idle 
woman  to  do  with  a  trouble  like  ours  ?  " 

"  She  meant  nae  ill — it's  just  a  way  they  have. 
I  mind  of  doing  the  same  mysel,  before  I  kent  the 
ills  of  this  life  for  my  ain  hand/'  said  Kirstin,  who 
had  already  begun  with  her  usual  monotonous 
steadiness  to  turn  the  wheel. 

Captain  Plenderleath  was  away  on  a  long  voyage, 
and  had  not  been  home  since  his  brother-in-law's 
loss.  Ailie  was  quite  alone  ;  and  moved,  as  she  had 
been,  by  the  death  of  her  nearest  and  most  congenial 
relative,  this  silent  daily  visit  to  the  silent  Kirstin 
seemed  almost  the  only  interest  of  her  life.  They 
had  nothing  to  speak  of,  these  two  forlorn  women; 
but  Kirstin  span  unceasingly,  sending  a  drowsy, 
not  uncheerful  hum  through  the  still  apartment ; 
and  Ailie,  fronting  her  brother's  vacant  chair,  played 
with  the  folded  handkerchief  which  she  held  in  her 
slightly  trembling  hands.  Many  years'  use  and 
wont  had  made  Ailie  content  with  the  almost  neces 
sary  idleness — the  want  of  all  family  industries — to 
which  her  abundant  means  and  her  childlessness 
compelled  her ;  and  thus  the  richer  woman  wanted 
the  homely  solace  which  steadied  Kirstin  Beatoun's 
heart  into  daily  endurance  of  her  greater  sorrow. 
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"  I  have  been  thinking  owre  a'  lie  said,"  said 
Ailie  at  last.  "  Mony's  the  day  I  have  gane  owre 
every  word,  ane  by  ane,  and  how  he  lookit,  and  the 
tear  I  saw  in  his  ee.  Kirstin,  do  ye  mind  what  he 
said?" 

"  Do  /  mind  ?  "  But  Kirstin  did  not  raise  her 
head  to  enforce  the  distinct  emphasis  of  her  question. 
"  '  To  wait  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  bring  out  of 
a  dark  providence  before  I  let  my  heart  repine.' 
Guid  kens  I  little  thought  that  night  what  pro 
vidence  it  was  that  hung  ower  me  and  mine  ;  and 
I  am  waiting,  Ailie,  woman ;  I'm  no  complaining  I 
I'm  striving  to  do  my  day's  duty,  and  keep  my 
heart  content  before  the  Lord,  and  wait  for  His  good 
time.  There  can  come  naething  but  good  out  of 
His  will,  for  a'  it's  whiles  hard  to  haud  up  your 
head  under  the  blow  ;  but  I'm  no  repining,  Ailie  ; 
the  Lord  forbid  I  should  repine.  I'm  waiting  His 
pleasure  night  and  day." 

And  Kirstin  hastily  put  up  her  hand  to  intercept 
a  few  hot  burning  tears  ;  and  then,  through  the 
silence  that  followed,  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  wheel 
resumed  its  voice  hurriedly,  and  went  on  without  a 
pause. 

"  I'm  looking  to  earth,  and  you're  looking  to 
heaven, "  said  Ailie,  some  time  after.  "  You  re 
waiting  on  to  be  released  and  loot  away  out  of  this 
world,  Kirstin  Beatoun ;  I'm  marvelling  what  the 
Lord  meant  by  the  dark  word  of  prophecy  He  put 
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into  His  servant's  mouth  at  such  an  awfu'  time.  He 
didna  ken,  puir  man,  that  he  was  as  near  heaven 
then  as  Moses  when  he  gaed  up  the  hill  to  die  be 
fore  the  Lord  ;  but  I  ken  of  nae  prophet  that  served 
God  mair  constant  than  your  man  did,  Kirstin,  and 
I'll  no  believe  the  Lord  loot  him  waste  his  breath — 
and  him  so  little  to  spend  I — upon  words  that  had 
nae  meaning.  You're  no  to  heed  me,  if  I'm  like  to 
disturb  you  with  what  I  say ;  but  I've  mair  faith 
than  to  think  that — I  canna  think  that.  There  was 
mair  in't  than  just  to  submit,  and  take  humbly  what 
God  sends.  Ye'll  no  think  /  would  gang  against 
that,  but  it  has  anither  meaning,  Kirstin  Beatoun  ; 
and  though  he  didna  ken  himsel  what  that  was,  and 
you  dinna  ken,  and  what's  mair,  I  canna  see,  I'll  no 
believe,  for  a'  that,  but  that  something  will  come 
of  what  he  said  ;  for  it  wouldna  be  like  the  Lord  to 
let  His  servant's  words  fall  to  the  ground  after  put 
ting  them  in  his  mouth,  as  if  they  were  but  a  fail's 
idle  breath,  and  no  the  last  testimony  of  a  righteous 
man." 

"  I  never  was  guid  at  doctrine,  Ailie,"  said  Kir 
stin  ;  "  I  never  was  guid  at  keeping  up  a  question 
the  way  I've  seen  him  and  you.  I  have  had  owre 
muckle  to  do  with  bairns  and  cares  and  the  troubles 
of  this  life,  to  be  clever  at  arguing  or  inquiring,  or 
ony  such  things.  And  now,  if  I  have  even  owre 
muckle  time  to  turn  my  thought  to  the  like,  I'm 
feared  for  beginning,  Ailie  ;  for  ever  since  I've 
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striven  sair  to  tether  my  mind  down  to  the  day's 
spinning  or  the  hour's  wark,  and  never  lookit  behind 
or  before  mair  than  I  could  help.  I  ken  my  man's 
gane,  that  was  my  comfort  a'  my  best  days  ;  and  I 
ken  my  darlin'  laddie's  gane,  that  was  the  desire  of 
my  heart ;  and  I  ken,  forby,  that  for  a'  sae  dreadfu' 
a  calamity  it  is,  it's  the  Lord's  sending,  and  I  maun 
aye  bless  His  name  ;  and  so  I'm  no  for  bringing  in 
ony  perplexin'  thoughts,  Ailie,  for  it  would  be  an 
awfu'  thing  for  a  woman  of  my  years,  that's  gane 
through  sae  muckle,  to  lose  reason  and  judgment 
at  the  last." 

And  as  Kirstin  continued  her  spinning,  the  wheel 
trembled  with  spasmodic  motion,  as  again  and  again 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  check  the  falling  tears. 

But  Ailie,  feverish  and  excited,  dried  hers  off 
hastily  with  her  folded  handkerchief,  and,  turning 
it  over  and  over  in  her  trembling  fingers,  brooded 
on  her  mystery.  Ailie  Bintoul  had  lived  much  and 
long  alone — many  slow  solitary  hours,  when  the 
little  world,  which  recognised  her  as  by  no  means 
either  inactive  or  uninfluential  in  its  concerns,  was 
busied  with  dearer  and  more  private  household 
duties,  had  passed  in  unbroken  quietness  over  the 
childless  wife,  whose  husband  was  far  upon  the  sea, 
whose  little  maid  was  more  than  able  for  all  her  do 
mestic  work,  and  to  whom  the  cherished  china,  and 
far-travelled  shells  of  her  best  room,  gave  only  a 
brief  occupation.  Of  considerable  intellect,  too, 
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and  a  higher  strain  of  mind  than  the  common,  Ailie 
remembered  the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  country  ro 
mances  of  her  youth  with  compunction,  and  knew 
no  literature  but  the  Bible.  The  noble  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  her  daily  fare,  read  with 
interest  always  thrilling  and  vivid ;  and,  living 
among  Hebrew  kings  and  prophets,  whose  every 
action  was  miraculously  directed,  miraculously  re 
warded  or  punished,  it  was  not  strange  that  Ailie 
forgot  often  how  God  mantles  under  even  a  sub- 
rimer  veil  and  silence  the  providence,  as  certain 
and  unfailing,  which  deals  with  us  to-day.  But 
her  brother,  always  venerated,  had  taken  his  place 
now,  in  her  imagination,  among  the  highest  seers 
and  sages ;  and  Ailie  waited  for  the  elucidation  of 
his  prophecy  with  trembling  enthusiast  faith. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

"/GANG  and  come  to  the  sea  and  to  the  shore  ;  and 
Euphie  grows  less  a  lassie,  and  mair  a  sober  wife, 
fit  for  the  like  of  me  ;  and  little  Johnnie  wins  to  his 
feet,  and  cries  Daddy  when  he  sees  me  at  the  door; 
and  my  mother  is  used  to  her  burden ;  and  poor 
little  Nancy  gets  a  spark  in  her  ee  again  ;  but  there 
never  comes  change  to  you!' 

And  John  Rintoul  leant  his  back  against  the  wall 
of  his  little  room  in  the  roof,  and  contemplated  with 
grave  composure  the  rude  piece  of  wood  in  his  hand. 
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No  ;  there  came  no  change  upon  it :  there  they 
remained,  these  fatal  characters,  branding  the  name 
of  John  Kintoul  on  the  broken  surface,  as  they  had 
branded  it  011  the  carver's  heart  a  year  ago,  when  he 
found  it  on  the  beach.  The  rusted  nails  and  jagged 
edge  had  not  crumbled  or  broken ;  and  still,  through 
all  these  peaceful  months,  a  terrible  tale  spoke  in 
their  voiceless  silence  ;  still  they  were  the  sole 
token  of  the  shipwreck — the  sole  memento  upon  his 
mother  earth  of  the  fate  of  old  John  Kintoul. 

The  John  Kintoul  who  now  looked  so  sadly  on  his 
name  was  prospering  again  as  his  sober  carefulness 
deserved.  A  good  sailor  and  a  trustworthy  man 
people  did  not  fail  to  discover  him  to  be,  and  trusted 
he  was  accordingly.  No  longer  mate,  but  captain, 
his  schooner  was  to  sail  again  in  a  day  or  two ;  and 
Euphie,  rich  with  the  savings  of  two  previous  voy 
ages,  had  exhausted  her  time  and  industry  to  make 
the  captain's  appearance  worthy  of  his  exalted  rank ; 
for  though  the  property  was  lost,  it  was  still  impos 
sible  to  deny  that  the  captain  of  a  schooner  "  out  of 
Leith"  was  a  greater  man  than  the  skipper  of  a  little 
Elie  sloop,  even  though  the  sloop  was  half  his  own. 

And  Captain  Kintoul  of  the  Janet  and  Mary,  with 
his  easy  voyages,  his  increasing  means,  and  his 
pleasant  home,  was  a  man  to  be  envied ;  and  his 
grief  had  faded  out  of  present  intensity  into  a  little 
additional  gravity,  and  a  general  softening  of  charac 
ter.  Perhaps  he  was  cast  at  first  in  a  mould  less 
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stern,  but  certainly  he  was  now  settling  into  a 
gentler,  milder,  and  less' forcible  person,  than  Elder 
John. 

Kirstin  Beatoun,  carefully  abstaining  from  men 
tion  of  this  day,  as  the  first  melancholy  anniversary 
of  her  loss,  and  sedulously  counting,  with  white  and 
trembling  lips,  the  hanks  of  yarn  revolving  on  her 
wheel,  bravely  strove  against  the  long  restrained 
and  gnawing  grief  which  almost  overpowered  her 
now.  Finding  it  impossible  to  work,  she  rose  at 
last  hastily,  and  began  with  considerable  bustle  to 
"redd  up  the  house,"  already  only  too  well  arranged 
and  orderly.  Then  she  went  out  to  the  little  yard 
behind,  and  did  some  necessary  work  in  it,  shutting 
her  eyes  with  a  strong  pang  and  spasm  at  crossing 
her  threshold ;  her  very  sight  at  first  was  blinded 
with  the  broad  dazzling  sunshine  rejocing  over  the 
sea.  By-and-by  her  son  came  to  her,  to  take  her 
away  a  long  fatiguing  inland  walk  to  see  some 
country  friends  ;  and  it  came  to  an  end  at  last — 
the  longest  of  all  long  days — and  the  first  year  of 
her  widowhood  was  gone. 

Ailie  Eintoul  in  her  own  house,  and  in  her  own 
chamber — secretly,  with  some  fear  of  wrong-doing 
to  interrupt  its  fervent  devotions — fasted  all  day 
long,  and  humbled  herself,  weeping  and  crying  for 
some  interpretation  of  her  brother's  prophecy.  Ailie 
was  not  quite  convinced  that  her  fasting  was  lawful ; 
but  it  was  a  fast  kept  in  secret,  unknown  even  to 
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little  Mary,  her  small  serving-maiden,  who  was  no 
sufferer  thereby  ;  and  when  the  night  fell,  Mrs 
Plenderleath  slept  with  a  text  of  promise  in  her 
heart.  Her  heart  was  very  true,  very  earnest  and 
sincere,  if  not  always  perfectly  sober  in  its  vehe 
ment  wishes  ;  and  when  these  words  of  holy  writ 
came  in  suddenly  upon  her  mind,  as  the  moon  came 
on  the  sea,  who  shall  say  she  did  wrong  to  accept 
them  with  a  great  throb  of  thankfulness  and  wonder, 
as  a  very  message  from  the  heavens  ? 

And  Agnes  Kaeburn  stood  upon  the  point,  watch 
ing  the  waters  under  the  moonlight  as  they  rolled 
in,  in  soft  ripples,  over  the  sands  of  Elie  bay.  Very 
different  from  last  year's  ghastly  gleam  and  death 
like  shadow  were  the  moonbeams  of  to-night.  Soft 
hazy  clouds,  tinted  in  sober  grey  and  brown,  and 
edged  with  soft  white  downy  borders,  flitted  now 
and  then  across  the  mild  young  moon,  breaking  into 
polished  scales  of  silver  sometimes,  like  armour  for 
the  hunter  goddess  of  heathen  fables — sometimes 
caught  up,  as  if  by  fairy  fingers,  into  wreaths  and 
floating  draperies,  glistening  white  like  bridal  silk ; 
underneath,  the  sky  was  blue,  pale,  and  clear  and 
peaceful ;  and  the  Firth  lay  under  that,  looking  up 
with  loving  eyes  to  reflect  a  kindred  colour.  No 
such  thing  as  storm,  or  prophecy  of  storm,  troubled 
the  lightened  horizon,  out  of  which,  now  and  then 
— the  air  was  so  clear — you  could  see  a  sail  come 
steadily,  as  out  of  another  world  j  and  the  water 
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came  rippling  up,  with  gentle  breaks  and  hesita 
tions,  now  and  then  crowding  back,  wave  upon 
wave,  like  timid  children,  before  they  started  for  a 
long  race,  flashing  up  among  the  rocks  to  Agnes 
Baeburn's  feet. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  light  has  come  again  to 
Nancy's  eyes,  the  colour  to  her  cheek.  Youth  and 
health  and  daily  work  have  been  too  many  for  her 
•visionary  sorrow.  She  is  pensive  to-night,  as,  full 
of  softening  memories,  she  thinks  of  the  storm  which 
she  came  here  to  see  ;  pensive,  but  not  afflicted,  for 
autumn  and  winter  are  over  and  gone  :  the  spring 
comes  again  with  all  its  happier  influences,  and  her 
heart  is  tender,  but  her  heart  is  healed. 

Young  Colin  Hunter  has  been  tracing  her  steps  ; 
his  patience  is  nearly  worn  out  now  with  its  long 
stretch  of  endurance,  and  the  caprice  and  wayward 
ness  of  his  lady-love  ;  and  in  the  darkening  gloam 
ing  he  steals  after  her  to  the  point,  a  little  jealous 
of  her  motive  for  wandering  there,  but  quite  uncon 
scious  that  this  is  the  day  on  which  the  sloop  was 
lost. 

"  Are  you  gaun  to  gie  me  my  answer,  Nancy  ?  " 
says  Colin,  with  a  little  impatience.  "  Here  have 
I  been  cast  about,  like  a  bairn's  ba',  from  one  hand 
to  anither — fleeching  at  you — leeing  to  your  mother 
— courting  a'  body  belonging  to  you,  for  little  less 
than  a  year.  Am  I  gaun  to  get  my  answer,  Nancy  ? 
Will  ye  take  me,  or  will  ye  no?  " 
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But  Agnes  has  no  inclination  to  answer  so  point- 
blank  a  question.  She  herself  was  sufficiently  ex 
plicit  at  one  time,  and  Colin  bore  all  her  impatient 
refusals  bravely,  and  held  to  his  suit  notwithstand 
ing.  Now,  his  attentions  have  become  a  habit  to 
Agnes,  and  she  does  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  los 
ing  them  at  once  and  suddenly,  though  still  she  is 
very  far  from  having  made  up  her  mind  to  the 
terrible  Yes  which  he  demands. 

"  I  wish  ye  wouldna  fash  me  night  and  day,"  said 
Agnes.  "  I  gied  ye  your  answer  lang  ago,  if  you 
would  only  take  it  and  leave  me  at  peace." 

And  as  she  spoke  her  heart  smote  her  ;  for  any 
thing  insincere  or  untrue,  in  whatever  degree,  was 
sadly  unsuitable  to  the  solemn  sentiment  connected 
with  this  place  and  time. 

"  Do  ye  think  a  spirit  can  ever  come  back  ?  "  said 
Agnes,  lowering  her  voice.  "  Do  ye  think  if  ane 
departed  by  a  violent  end,  and  wanted  to  let  his 
friends  ken,  that  he  could  have  means  to  do  it?  I 
saw  something  ance  mysel " 

"What  did  JQ  see?"  asked  Colin,  hastily,  for 
she  made  a  sudden  pause. 

She  was  shy  of  telling — never  had  told  it,  indeed, 
to  her  nearest  friends  ;  but  Agnes  has  her  heart 
softened,  opened,  and  does  not  know  what  a  danger 
ous  sign  it  is  to  give  her  confidence  thus. 

"  The  night  the  sloop  was  lost,"  said  Agnes, 
speaking  very  low,  and  only  with  difficulty  refrain- 
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ing  from  a  burst  of  tears,  "  late  at  night,  when 
every  creature  was  sleeping,  I  saw  a  man's  figure 
cross  along  the  shore.  It  was  terrible  bright  moon 
light,  so  that  I  could  see  as  clear  as  day,  and  the 
haill  town  was  still,  and  no  a  whisper  in  the  air  ; 
but  I  saw  the  figure  moving,  and  heard  the  step, 
straight  on — and  now  I  mind  it — straight  towards 
Kirstin  Beatoun's  door." 

"  The  night  the  sloop  was  lost  ?  "  said  Colin — 
and  then  he  added,  with  a  gay  burst  of  laughter, 
"  Keep  up  your  heart,  Nancy  ;  it  was  nae  appear 
ance — woman,  it  was  me  !  " 

"  You  !"  Agnes  Kaeburn  suddenly  turned  very 
pale,  and  recoiled  from  him  with  a  start. 

"  I  had  seen  my  bonriie  lassie  just  that  day — I 
mind  it  as  weel  as  if  it  had  been  yestreen — and  I 
came  east  the  shore  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  see 
the  house  she  was  in ;  so  you  see  it  was  your  ain 
true  sweetheart,  Nancy,  and  naething  to  be  feared 
for,  after  all." 

Trembling  and  shivering,  cold  and  pale,  Agnes 
began  to  cry  quietly,  with  a  hysterical  weakness, 
and  turned  to  go  home. 

"  You're  no  to  be  vexed  now — IVe  said  naething 
to  vex  ye,"  said  her  suitor,  hastening  to  press  upon 
her  a  support  from  which  she  shrank  "  I'll  no  fash 
ye  the  night  ony  mair,  and,  to  let  ye  see  how  for 
bearing  I  am,  111  no  fash  ye  the  morn ;  but  after 
that,  Nancy,  I'll  take  nae  mair  naysays.  Ye'll  have 
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to  learn  a  good  honest  Yes,  and  make  me  content 
ance  for  a'." 

CHAPTER   XII. 

"  IT'S  nae  use  asking  me  where  Nancy's  been," 
said  Mrs  Raeburn,  with  a  little  indignation.  "  She's 
come  that  length  now  that,  whaever  she  takes 
counsel  with,  it's  never  with  her  mother;  and  though 
I  canna  shut  my  een  from  seeing  that  she's  come  in 
a'  shivering,  and  cauld,  and  white,  like  as  she  had 
ta'en  a  chill  or  seen  a  spirit,  I  canna  take  upon  me 
to  say  what's  the  cause  ;  for  I'm  no  in  my  bairn's 
favour  sae  far  as  to  be  tellt  what  her  trouble  means." 

"  Oh,  mother !  "  Poor  Agnes  shrunk  into  her 
corner  by  the  fireside,  and  again  fell  into  a  little 
quiet  weeping,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

"  Nannie,  woman,  canna  ye  keep  up  a  heart !  " 
exclaimed  Euphie.  "  There's  me,  that's  come 
through  far  mair  trouble  than  you  ever  kent,  and 
had  a  house  to  keep,  and  a  man  to  fend  for,  no  to 
speak  of  that  wee  sinner," — and  the  important 
young  mother  shook  her  hand  at  little  Johnnie, 
triumphant  on  his  grandmother's  knee.  "But 
there's  you,  a  young  lassie  without  a  care,  dwining 
and  mourning — and  just  look  at  me  !  " 

Ay,  pretty  Euphie,  let  her  look  at  you — through 
her  own  wet  eyelashes — through  her  mist  of  unshed 
tears — through  the  sudden  caprice  of  renewed  sorrow 
11  M 
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which  comes  upon  her  like  a  cloud ; — let  her  look  at 
you,  independent  in  your  wifely  consequence,  rich 
and  proud  in  your  honours  of  young  motherhood, 
unquestioned  in  your  daily  doings,  unchidden  in 
your  frequent  waywardness.  And  Agnes,  lifting 
her  head,  looks  and  looks  again,  vaguely,  yet  with 
trouble  in  her  eyes.  Comes  it  all  of  being  married 
— of  "  having  a  house  of  her  am" — this  precious 
freedom  ?  For  if  it  was  so,  poor  little  unreasonable 
capricious  Nancy  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be 
married  too. 

For  she  is  very  unreasonable,  and  knows  it ; 
and  the  knowledge  only  hurries  those  tears  of  vexa 
tion  and  weakness  faster  from  her  downcast  eyes. 
She  has  nothing  to  complain  of — nothing  to  object  to 
in  her  diligent  and  devoted  suitor — nothing  to  urge 
against  the  powerful  arguments  with  which  she  feels 
convinced  her  mother  is  about  to  plead  his  cause. 
Poor  Agnes  does  not  know  what  she  wants,  nor  what 
she  would  be  at;  is  very  well  aware  that  Colin  Hun 
ter  has  distressed  her  sadly,  and  given  her  most  un 
witting  offence  to-night ;  and  yet  would  not  by  any 
means  stop  her  tears  if  she  were  told  that  Colin 
Hunter  had  satisfied  himself  with  her  past  refusals, 
and  would  trouble  her  no  more.  Over  all  the  more 
immediate  chaos,  the  shadowy  form  of  Patie  Ein- 
toul  floats  like  a  cloud ;  and  Agnes  could  break 
her  heart  to  think  that  the  visitation  which  has 
filled  her  with  awe  through  all  this  twelvemonth 
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was  no  visitation  after  all,  and  feels  her  face  flush 
over  with  vexation  and  anger  to  think  how  she  has 
been  deceived.  Patie  Kintoul !  Patie  Kintoul ! — 
were  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  night  vanity, 
and  did  nothing,  after  all,  conie  to  her  from  him  ? 
And  Agnes  yearns  and  longs  with  a  sick  fainting 
wonder,  to  think  that  she  may  have  been  deceived, 
and  that  maybe  he  did  not  care  for  her  after  all. 

Still  she  is  shivering,  trembling,  pale,  and  cold, 
starting  at  sounds  without,  feeling  her  heart  leap 
and  throb  with  unreasoning  expectation  !  What 
is  Agnes  looking  for  ? — that  Patie  himself  should 
rise,  all  chill  and  ghastly,  from  the  dark  caves  of 
the  sea,  and  say,  to  satisfy  her  longing  heart,  the 
words  he  had  no  opportunity  of  saying  in  this 
world !  But  Agnes  cannot  tell  what  it  is  she  looks 
for — cannot  give  any  reason  for  her  emotion — feels 
her  heart  beating  through  all  its  pulses  with  a  hun 
dred  contradictions — wishes  and  hopes  and  terrors 
which  will  not  be  reconciled  to  each  other  ;  and  at 
last,  as  at  first,  can  do  nothing  but  cry— cry  like  a 
child,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted  ! 

"  Bless  me,  mother,  what's  come  owre  this  las 
sie?  "  said  Euphie,  with  some  anxiety.  "  I'm  sure 
I  canna  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  unless  she's  just 
petted  like  a  bairn.  Nannie,  woman,  canna  ye  haud 
up  your  head,  and  let  folk  ken  what  ails  you?  " 

"  There's  naething  ails  me,"  said  Agnes,  with  a 
new  flow  of  tears  ;  "if  folk  would  just  let  me  alane," 
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"What  ails  ye  to  take  young  Colin  Hunter,  then, 
when  ye're  so  set  on  your  ain  way  ?  "  interposed 
Mrs  Kaeburn.  "  The  lad's  clean  carried,  and  canna 
see  the  daylight  for  ye ;  and  as  lang  as  he's  that 
infatuate,  he  wouldna  be  like  to  cross  your  pleasure ; 
and  if  you  were  in  your  ain  house,  ye  might  have 
twenty  humours  in  a  day,  and  naebody  have  ony 
right  to  speer  a  wherefore — no  to  speak  of  a  grand 
house  like  the  Girnel,  and  weel-stockit  byres,  and 
a  riding-horse,  and  maids  to  serve  ye  hand  and  fit. 
It's  a  miracle  to  me  what  the  lassie  would  be  at ! 
And  ye  may  just  be  sure  of  this,  Nannie,  that  youll 
never  get  such  another  offer,  if  ye  lose  this  one." 

"  I'm  no  heeding,"  said  Agnes,  speaking  low, 
and  with  a  shadow  of  sullenness. 

"  My  patience  I  hear  her  how  she  faces  me  1  " 
exclaimed  the  incensed  mother.  "  If  I  were  Colin 
Hunter,  I  would  take  ye  at  your  word,  and  never 
look  again  the  road  ye  were  on ;  and  I'm  sure  it's 
my  hope  nae  decent  lad  will  ever  be  beguiled  again 
to  put  himself  in  your  power.  I  wash  my  hands 
o't.  Ye  may  gang  to  Kirstin  Beatoun — or  to  your 
sister  Euphie  there,  that  belongs  to  the  name  of 
Eintoul  as  weel ;  for  I'll  hae  nae  mair  to  do  wi'  an 
unthankful  creature,  that  winna  have  guid  counsel 
when  it's  offered,  and  casts  away  her  guid  chances 
out  of  clean  contradiction.  Just  you  bide  a  wee, 
my  woman ;  ye'll  be  thankful  to  take  up  wi'  the 
crookedest  stick  in  the  wood  before  a's  done." 
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"  Before  I  took  up  with  our  John,"  said  Euphie, 
interposing  with  some  authority,  "  ye  said  that  to 
me,  mother,  every  lad  that  came  to  the  house  ;  but 
for  a'  that,  I  suppose  naebody  can  deny  that  I've 
done  very  weel,  and  gotten  as  gui<!  a  man  as  is  in 
a'  the  Elie,  and  no  a  crook  about  him,  either  in 
the  body  or  in  the  disposition.  I'll  no  say,  though, 
but  that  the  Girnel  would  be  a  grand  downsitting 
for  Nancy,  if  she  hadna  that  great  objections  to 
the  lad.  I  think  he's  a  gey  decent  lad  mysel,  and 
no  that  ill  to  look  upon.  What  gars  ye  have  such 
an  ill  opinion  of  him,  Nannie  ?  " 

"I've  nae  ill  opinion  of  him ;  I  ken  naebody 
that  has,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  little  spirit — not  per 
fectly  satisfied,  indifferent  as  she  was,  to  hear  her 
own  especial  property  so  cavalierly  treated.  "He's 
just  as  guid  as  other  folk,  and  better-looking  than 
some  ;  and  I  see  nae  reason  onybody  has  to  speak 
of  him  disdainfully."" 

"  Bless  me,  what  for  will  ye  no  take  him  then  ?  " 
said  Euphie,  with  astonishment. 

"  Because  I'm  no  wanting  him,"  said  the  capri 
cious  Agnes. 

Mother  and  daughter  exchanged  glances  of  mar 
velling  impatience,  and  Mrs  Kaeburn  shook  her 
head,  and  lifted  up  her  hands  ;  but  Agnes  dried 
her  tears,  and,  rising  from  her  comer,  went  about 
some  piece  of  household  business.  She  had  no  de 
sire  to  suffer  further  catechising. 
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"  But  I  wouldna  aggravate  her,  mother,  if  I  was 
you,"  said  the  astute  Euphie,  "  with  saying  she'll 
get  naebody  else,  for  that'll  do  naething  but  set  a' 
her  pride  up  to  try ;  and  I  wouldna  tempt  her  into 
contradiction  with  praising  him :  far  better  to  misca' 
him,  mother,  till  she  wearies  and  takes  his  part ; 
and  she's  no  sae  sweard  to  do  that  as  it  is.  I  dinna 
ken  if  I  ever  would  have  set  my  mind  even  on  our 
John,  if  ye  hadna  gien  him  such  an  ill  word  when 
he  came  first  about  the  house." 

"  Ye  might  have  done  far  better,  Euphie/'  said 
Mrs  Kaeburn,  with  a  sigh.  "  When  I  consider  what 
like  a  lassie  ye  was,  and  mind  of  him  coming  here 
first — nae  mair  like  a  wooer  than  auld  Tammas 
Mearns  is.  But  it's  nae  use  speaking,  and  ye're  a 
wilful  race,  the  haill  generation  of  ye  ;  and  an© 
canna  undo  what's  done,  and  you're  wonderful  weel 
pleased  with  your  bargain,  Euphie." 

"I  have  occasion,"  said  John  Eintoul's  wife, 
drawing  herself  up.  "  But  if  you'll  take  my  word, 
mother — for  I  mind  by  mysel — ye'll  no  take  young 
Colin  Hunter's  part  ony  mair,  but  misca'  him  with  a' 
your  heart,  every  single  thing  he  does  j  and  you'll 
just  see  if  it  doesna  set  Nannie,  afore  the  week's 
out,  that  she'll  never  look  anither  airt,  but  straight 
to  the  Girnel." 

How  Mrs  Kaeburn  profited  by  her  daughter's  sage 
advice  Euphie  could  not  linger  to  see,  for  just  then 
John  himself  entered  to  convoy  his  wife  home.  He 
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had  been  with  his  mother,   and  John's  face  was 
very  grave  arid  sad. 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  it  as  she  bade  them  good 
night,  the  veil  fell  again  over  the  impressible  vision 
ary  mind  of  Agnes  Kaeburn.  Deep,  settled,  un 
broken  melancholy  always  moved  her  strangely, 
as  indeed  every  other  real  and  sincere  mood  did. 
Immediately  there  sprang  up,  among  all  her  bewil 
dering  thoughts,  a  hundred  guesses  and  surmises  as 
to  what  might  be  then  passing  in  the  mind  of  John 
Kintoul ;  and  from  John  Kintoul  her  fancy  wandered 
again  to  Patie,  vividly  recalling  every  scene  and 
incident  of  the  fatal  night.  If  Mrs  Kaeburn  had 
been  minded  to  put  in  instant  operation  the  ques 
tionable  plan  of  Euphie,  she  would  have  succeeded 
ill  to-night ;  but  as  the  mother  and  daughter  sat 
alone  together,  it  soon  became  quite  sufficient  em 
ployment  for  one  of  them  to  comment  bitterly  on 
the  absence — a  thing  invariable  and  certain — of 
Samuel  Kaeburn  at  his  favourite  "  public  ;  "  while 
the  other  sat  motionless  at  her  seam,  living  over 
again  the  dreary  night  which  seemed  to  have  be 
come  a  lasting  influence,  shadowing  her  very  life. 


CHAPTER     XIII. 

"  HE  wasna  to  fash  me  last  night,  and  he  wasna 
to  fash  me  the  day/'     Agnes  Eaeburn  awoke  with 
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these  words  in  her  mind  ;  and  a  sense  of  relief,  like 
a  respite  from  condemnation,  in  her  heart. 

And  gradually,  as  the  day  went  on,  a  degree  of 
strange  excitement  rose  and  increased  in  the  sensi 
tive  heart  of  Agnes  :  unconsciously,  as  she  went 
about  all  her  daily  homely  duties,  she  found  herself 
looking  forward  to  the  evening  as  to  an  era — an 
hour  of  mark  and  note  in  her  life.  She  had  dedi 
cated  it  to  thought — to  careful  consultation  with 
herself  what  she  should  do  ;  and  only  one  so  full  of 
wandering  fancies,  yet  so  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
deliberate  thinking,  could  realise  what  a  solemn 
state  and  importance  endued  the  hour  sacred  to 
this  grave  premeditated  exercise  of  her  reflective 
powers.  Very  true,  she  could  have  accomplished 
this  piece  of  thought  quite  well  in  her  own  little 
chamber,  or  even  in  the  common  family  apartment, 
as  she  sat  over  her  sewing  through  all  the  long 
afternoon  ;  yet  Agnes  put  off  the  operation,  and  ap 
propriated  to  it,  with  extreme  solemnity,  a  becom 
ing  place  and  time.  The  place,  from  some  vague 
superstition  which  she  did  not  care  to  explain  to 
herself,  was  the  little  cove  upon  the  shore  where 
John  Rintoul  found  the  fragment  of  the  wreck. 
The  time,  the  last  hour  of  daylight,  when  she  could 
leave  her  work  unobserved — for  Agnes  did  not  care 
to  visit  the  fated  spot  at  night. 

Now  Agnes  Raeburn  all  her  life  had  borne  the 
character  of  thoughtfulness.  Childhood  and  girl- 
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hood  had  added  to  her  honours  ; — "  a  thoughtful 
lassie  "  was  her  common  repute  among  her  neigh 
bours  ;  and  no  one,  except  Agnes  herself,  had  ever 
learned  to  suspect  that  serious  thought,  after  all, 
and  everything  like  deliberation  or  reflection,  were 
things  unknown,  and  almost  impossible  to  her  mind. 
Powers  of  sympathy  in  such  constant  use  and 
exercise,  that  the  careless  momentary  mood  of  an 
other  was  enough  to  suggest,  to  Agnes' s  impulsive 
spirit,  states  of  feeling  utterly  unknown  to  their 
chance  originators — an  imagination  ever  ready  to 
fill  with  vivid  scenery  and  actors  the  vacant  air, 
whereon  her  mind,  passive  itself  and  still,  was 
content  to  look  for  hours — with  a  strong  power  of 
fancy,  and  a  nature  sensitive  to  every  touch, — were 
qualities  which  wrapped  her  in  long  and  frequent 
musings,  but  disabled  her  almost  as  much  for  any- 
real  exercise  of  mind  as  they  gave  her  the  appear 
ance  of  its  daily  practice. 

All  the  day  through,  Agnes  was  silent,  respond 
ing  only  in  faint  monosyllables  to  her  mother's 
attempts  at  conversation.  In  the  forenoon  Mrs 
Raeburn  was  fortunately  occupied,  and  not  much 
inclined  for  talk :  the  afternoon  she  spent  with 
Euphie ;  and  thus  through  all  those  long,  still,  sun 
shiny  hours,  Agnes  sat  alone  with  the  clock  and  the 
cat  and  the  kitten,  demurely  sewing,  and  with  a 
face  full  of  brooding  thoughtfulness.  But  in  spite 
of  this  opportunity  for  deliberation,  Agnes  Raeburn 
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was  by  no  means  tempted  to  forestall  her  own  fixed 
period  for  the  finial  decision — it  was  so  much  easier 
to  let  her  mind  glide  away  as  usual  into  those  long 
wanderings  of  reverie  than  to  fix  it  to  the  question, 
momentous  as  that  was.  Poor  Agnes  !  it  was  to  be 
a  very  reasonable  decision,  wise  and  sensible  ;  and 
reason,  after  all,  was  so  much  out  of  her  way. 

Samuel  Raeburn  has  taken  his  tea,  and  again 
gone  out  to  his  usual  evening's  sederunt  in  the  little 
sanded  parlour  of  Mrs  Browest's  "public;"  and 
now  Agnes  may  make  up  the  fire  and  finally  sweep 
the  hearth,  and  put  away  the  cups  and  saucers,  that 
her  mother  may  find  no  reprovable  neglect  if  she 
comes  earliest  home.  But  Agries  cannot  tell  what 
the  feeling  is  which  prompts  her  to  take  out  of  the 
drawer  the  new  camel's-hair  shawl  which  has  kept 
her  in  comfort  all  these  winter  Sabbaths,  and  to  put 
on  the  beaver  hat,  saucily  looped  up  at  one  side,  and 
magnificent  with  its  grey  feather,  which  no  one  has 
ever  seen  her  wear  on  "an  every -day"  before. 
What  Mrs  Eaeburn  would  say  to  this  display  is 
rather  a  serious  question,  and  Agnes  assumes  the 
unusual  bravery  with  a  flutter  at  her  heart. 

It  still  wants  half  an  hour  of  sunset ;  and  Inch- 
keith  throws  a  cold  lengthened  shadow,  enviously 
shutting  out  the  water,  which  throbs  impatiently 
under  these  dark  lines  of  his,  from  the  last  looks  of 
the  sun.  Black,  too,  in  its  contrast  with  the  light, 
the  nearer  side  of  Inchkeith  himself  frowns  with 
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misanthropic  gloom  upon  the  brightened  sands  and 
glorified  brow  of  Largo  Law.  A  little  white  yacht, 
bound  for  some  of  the  smaller  ports  high  tip  the 
Firth,  where  the  quiet  current  only  calls  itself  a 
river — just  now  shooting  out  of  the  shadow,  reels, 
as  you  can  fancy,  dazzled  and  giddy,  under  the 
sudden  canonisation  which  throws  a  halo  over  all 
its  shapely  sails  and  spars  ;  and  passing  fisher-boats 
hail  each  other  with  lengthened  cries — only  rustic 
badinage  and  homely  wit,  if  you  heard  them  close 
at  hand — but  stealing  with  a  strange  half-pathetic 
cadence  over  the  distant  water.  Ashore  here, 
through  the  quiet,  rural  high-road,  the  kye,  with 
long  shadows  stalking  after  them,  go  soberly  home 
from  the  rich  clover-fields  that  skirt  the  public  road. 
And  quite  another  cadence,  though  even  to  it  the 
distance  lends  a  strange  charm  of  melancholy,  have 
the  voices  of  the  little  herds  and  serving-maidens 
who  call  the  cattle  home. 

The  tide  is  back,  and  all  the  beach  glistens  with 
little  pools,  each  reflecting  bravely  its  independent 
sunset.  This  larger  basin,  which  you  might  call 
the  fairies'  bath,  has  nearly  lost  the  long  withdraw 
ing  line  of  light  which  only  touches  its  eastern  edge 
as  with  a  rim  of  gold ;  and  the  sun  is  gliding  off 
the  prominent  fold  of  the  brae,  though  it  droops,  as 
if  the  weight  of  wealth  were  almost  too  much  for 
the  sweet  atmosphere  which  bears  it,  glowing  in 
ruddy  yellow  glory,  over  the  sea-side  turf.  The 
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gowans,  like  the  birds,  have  laid  their  heads  under 
their  wing,  and  the  evening  dews  begin  to  glisten 
on  the  grass — the  soft,  short,  velvet  grass,  on  which 
Agnes  thinks  she  can  almost  trace  the  outline  still 
of  the  rude  fragment,  chronicle  of  death  and  fatal 
violence,  which  crushed  the  gowans  down,  and 
oppressed  the  peaceful  stillness,  on  yon  bright 
March  morning,  past  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 

A  bit  of  yellow  rock  projecting  from  the  rich  her 
bage  of  the  brae,  and  overtopped  by  a  little  mound, 
like  a  cap,  all  waving  and  tufted  over  with  brambles 
and  upright  plumes  of  hawthorn,  serves  her  for  a 
seat — and  Agnes  composes  herself  solemnly,  puts 
one  small  foot  upon  a  little  velvet  hassock  of  turf, 
embossed  upon  the  pebbly  sand,  and,  stooping  her 
face  to  the  support  of  both  her  hands,  looks  far 
away  into  the  distance,  and  begins  her  momentous 
deliberation.  What  is  it  so  soon  that  catches  the 
dreamy  eye,  only  too  fully  awake  to  every  passing 
sight,  though  it  puts  on  such  a  haze  of  thoughtful- 
ness  ?  Nothing  but  a  long  tuft  of  wiry  grass  waving 
out  of  a  little  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  nearest  rock, 
with  a  forlorn  complaining  motion,  as  if  it  would 
fain  look  on  something  else  than  these  waving  lines 
of  water,  and  fain  escape  the  dangerous  vicinity 
which  sometimes  crushes  with  salt  and  heavy  spray, 
instead  of  genial  dewdrops,  its  glittering  sharp 
blades.  Agnes  muses,  in  her  unconscious  reverie, 
and  her  thinking  has  not  yet  begun. 
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Waking  up  with  a  sudden  start,  she  changes  her 
attitude  a  little,  lets  one  hand  fall  by  her  side,  and 
rests  her  cheek  on  the  other,  before  she  makes 
another  beginning.  What  now?  A  glittering  bit 
of  crystal  in  the  rock  which  the  sun  gets  note  of 
just  as  he  is  gliding  from  the  point,  and,  having 
little  time  to  spare,  uses  what  he  has  with  such 
effect,  that  the  eyes  of  the  looker-on  are  half-blinded 
with  the  sparkling  commotion.  Ah,  dreamy,  wan 
dering,  gentle  eyes  !  how  easy  it  is  to  charm  them 
out  of  the  abstraction  which  they  fain  would  assume ! 

Now  it  is  the  flash  and  soft  undulation  of  the 
rising  line  of  water — now  a  glistening  group  of  sea- 
birds  going  home  at  nightfall  to  their  waiting  house 
holds  on  the  May — now  a  rustle  of  wind,  or  of  a 
passing  insect,  soft  among  the  grass — whatever  it 
is,  constantly  it  is  something  ;  and  Agnes  sees  the 
sky  darken,  and  all  the  light  fade  away  in  the  west, 
but  her  thinking  has  still  failed  to  come  to  a  begin 
ning,  while  the  end  looks  hours  or  years  away. 

Just  then  a  footstep,  almost  close  upon  her, 
startles  her.  She  has  been  so  absorbed  by  all  these 
passing  fancies,  that  not  the  deepest  abstraction  of 
philosophic  thought  could  have  made  her  more 
entirely  unaware  of  this  step  in  the  distance,  though 
for  some  time  it  has  been  advancing  steadily  on. 
Turning  suddenly  round,  she  sees  between  her  and 
the  pale  clear  light  of  the  eastern  sky  a  dark  figure 
in  a  sailor's  dress.  Her  heart  beats  a  little  quicker 
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with  the  surprise,  and  her  whole  appearance,  shyly 
drawing  back  on  her  seat,  with  one  hand  fallen  by 
her  side,  and  the  other  leaning  just  as  it  had  sup 
ported  her  hastily-lifted  cheek  on  her  knee,  is  of 
one  suddenly  started  out  of  a  dream.  It  is  some 
minutes  before  she  raises  her  eyes  to  the  face  which 
now  looks  down  wistfully  upon  her ;  but  when  she 
does  so,  the  effect  is  instantaneous.  A  sudden 
shiver  running  through  every  vein, — a  backward 
crouch  into  the  very  rock,  as  if  there  would  be  pro 
tection  even  in  the  touch  of  something  earthly  and 
palpable, — a  deadly  paleness,  leaving  her  face — lips, 
and  cheeks,  and  all — ashen  grey  like  extreme  age, 
—  a  long,  shuddering  gasp  of  breath,  and  eyes 
dilated,  intense-shining  out  upon  the  stranger  in  a 
very  agony.  The  stranger  stands  before  her,  as 
suddenly  arrested  as  she  had  been,  and,  crying 
"  Nancy,  Nancy  I  "  with  a  voice  which  rings  into 
her  heart  like  a  dread  admonition,  waits,  all  tremb 
ling  with  suppressed  joy  and  eagerness,  to  receive 
some  word  of  greeting. 

"  Fve  done  you  no  wrong — I've  done  you  no 
wrong ! "  gasps  out,  at  last,  a  broken,  interrupted 
voice.  "  If  there's  vision  given  ye  yonder  to  see 
what's  done  on  earth,  ye  might  see  folks'  hearts  as 
well ;  and  though  you  never  said  a  word  to  me  in 
this  life,  I've  thought  of  none  forby  yoursel — never, 
never,  though  I  did  let  Colin  Hunter  come  after 
me  j  and  whatever  you  are  now,  oh,  man !  have 
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rnind  of  folks'  mortal  weakness,  and  dinna  look  at 
me  with  such  dreadful  een,  Patie  Eintoul ! " 

"Nancy!"  —  still  he  could  say  nothing  but 
this. 

11 1  thought  it  was  you  the  night  the  sloop  was 
lost — I  thought  you  couldna  leave  this  life,  and  no 
let  me  ken ;  and  I  could  bear  to  think  it  was  you 
then,  for  all  my  heart  fainted,  baith  with  sorrow 
and  fear;  but  I've  done  naething  to  call  you  up 
with  thae  upbraiding  een,  and  I  daurna  look  at  ye 
now — I  daurna  look  at  ye  now,  and  you  been  twelve 
months  and  mair  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I" 

He  made  no  answer,  and  Agnes  dared  not  rise, 
with  her  fainting,  faltering  limbs,  to  flee  from  the 
imagined  spectre.  The  cold  dew  had  gathered  in 
great  beads  upon  her  brow — her  hands  rose,  all 
trembling  and  unsteady,  to  cover  her  eyes,  and 
shut  out  the  face  whose  fixed  look  afflicted  her 
almost  to  madness ;  but  the  weak,  hesitating  arms 
fell  again — she  could  not  withdraw  her  intense  and 
terrified  gaze — could  not  turn  away  her  fascinated 
eyes  from  his. 

The  steady  figure  before  her  moved  a  little — the 
strong,  broad  breast  began  to  heave  and  swell — 
and  sobs,  human  sobs,  reluctant  and  irrestrainable, 
broke  upon  the  quiet  echoes.  Then  he  leant  over 
her,  closer  to  her,  shadowing  the  little  nook  she 
crouched  into ;  and  warm,  human  breath  upon  her 
brow  revived  like  a  cordial  her  almost  fainted  heart. 
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"  I'm  nae  spirit — IVe  gotten  Lame,  Nancy — I'm 
Patie  Kintoul ! " 

Patie  Rintoul !  A  succession  of  strong  shudder- 
ings,  almost  convulsive,  come  upon  the  relaxing 
form  of  Agnes ;  she  is  looking  at  him  now  with 
straining  eyes,  with  lips  parted,  by  quick,  eager 
breath,  with  a  face  which,  gradually  flushing  over, 
is  now  of  the  deepest  crimson.  Patie  Rintoul !  and 
superstition  and  terror  and  doubt  disappear  into  a 
sudden  passion  of  shame  and  humiliation ;  for 
Agnes  has  told  unasked  a  secret  which  the  living 
Patie  might  have  begged  for  on  his  knees  in  vain  ; 
and  now  it  is  impossible  even  to  hope  that  spirit  or 
"appearance"  could  assume  this  bronzed,  manly 
sailor  face — this  dress  so  indisputably  real — these 
strong  travelling  shoes,  clouted  by  hands  of  human 
cobbler,  and  soiled  by  dust  of  veritable  roadways ; 
and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  which  still  can 
not  conceal  the  burning  flush  under  them,  Agnes 
owns  her  error  by  faltering  forth,  in  utter  dismay 
and  helplessness,  " Patie,  I  wasna  meaning  you!" 

But  the  generous  Patie  will  not  take  advantage 
of  his  triumph.  For  a  single  moment  the  little 
cove  is  startled  by  a  sound  of  wavering  laughter — 
laughter  that  speaks  a  momentary  ebullition  of  joy, 
greatly  akin  to  tears — and  then,  with  a  certain 
quiet  authority,  the  stranger  draws  the  hands  from 
the  hidden' face,  and  half  lifts  the  trembling  Agnes 
from  her  seat.  u  I'll  ask  you  anither  day  what  you 
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mean,"  said  the  magnanimous  Patie  ;  "  now  I'm 
content  just  to  be  beside  ye  again ;  but  I'm  just  on 
my  road  to  the  town — I've  seen  nane  of  our  ain 
folk  yet — and,  Nancy,  ye  must  take  me  hame  to  my 
mother." 

And  in  a  moment  there  flows  upon  her  sympa 
thetic  heart  the  blessedness  of  Kirstin  Beatoun 
receiving  back  her  son.  It  scarcely  takes  an  in 
stant  now  to  subdue  her  trembling— the  thought 
has  strengthened  her  :  "  Eh,  Patie,  your  mother ! 
— her  heart  will  break  for  joy/' 

"  But  I  come  again  my  lane,"  said  Patie,  sadly. 
"  What  wasna  true  for  me,  was  true  for  my  father, 
Nancy.  I  was  washed  off  the  deck  of  the  sloop, 
and  someway  fought  through  the  water  till  I  got 
to  a  rock ;  but  the  auld  man  went  down  in  her 
before  my  very  een,  and  that'll  be  little  comfort 
to  my  mother." 

"  It'll  be  comfort  enough  to  see  you,  Patie,"  said 
Agnes,  quietly ;  "let  me  slip  in  before  and  warn 
her:  I've  heard  of  joy  killing  folk.  And  come  you 
in  quiet,  and  speak  to  naebody,  by  the  back  of  the 
town." 

It  was  the  best  arrangement,  and  Patie  reluct 
antly  suffered  his  companion  to  leave  him  as  they 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town.  It  was  so 
dark  now  that  the  stranger  was  safe,  and  had  little 
chance  of  being  recognised. 


11 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

FORGETTING  entirely  the  exhaustion  of  her  own  late 
agitation ;  forgetting  the  usual  extreme  decorum  and 
gravity  of  her  demeanour ;  forgetting  herself  alto 
gether,  indeed,  and  even  forgetting  her  own  some 
what  embarrassing  share  in  the  joy  which  she  goes 
to  intimate,  Agnes  Kaeburn  passes,  running,  along 
Elie  shore.  The  gossips  have  almost  all  withdrawn 
from  the  open  door  to  the  warm  fireside,  as  more 
suitable  to  this  chill  March  evening,  but  still  there 
are  loungers  enough  to  get  up  a  rather  lively  report 
of  the  sudden  illness  of  little  Johnnie  Eintoul,  con 
fidently  vouched  for  by  two  or  three  who  have  seen 
Nancy  Eaeburn  flying  at  full  speed  "  west  the  toun" 
to  bring  the  doctor.  Nancy  Raeburn,  quite  uncon 
scious,  careless  and  unobservant  of  who  sees  her, 
runs  without  a  pause  to  Kirstin  Beatoun's  door. 

It  is  time  for  Kirstin  Beatoun  to  go  to  her  early 
rest :  poor  heart !  there  are  no  household  duties  to 
keep  her  now  from  the  kind  oblivious  sleep  which 
helps  her  for  an  hour  or  two  to  forget  her  grief. 
Pausing  reverently  at  the  window,  Agnes  can  see 
dimly  through  the  curtain  and  the  thick  panes  a 
solitary  figure  sitting  by  the  little  fire,  the  faint 
lamp  burning  high  above  her,  an  open  book  in  her 
lap,  and  by  her  side,  upon  the  little  table,  a  cup  of 
weak,  oft-watered  tea,  Kirstin's  sole  cordial.  In 
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the  old  times  the  fire  used  to  be  the  household  light 
here,  casting  all  official  lamps  into  obscurity ;  but 
now  the  little  red  glow  of  its  much-diminished  con 
tents  adds  no  cheerfulness  to  the  melancholy  dim 
apartment,  while  the  projecting  ledge  of  the  mantel 
piece,  by  which  the  lamp  hangs,  throws  a  deep 
shadow  upon  the  hearth.  The  door  is  shut,  but 
Agnes,  breathless  and  excited  in  spite  of  her  momen 
tary  pause,  forgets  the  usual  warning  of  her  coming, 
and,  bursting  in  suddenly  to  the  quiet  room,  rouses 
Kirstin  from  her  reading  with  a  violent  start. 

When  she  is  within  it,  the  hopeless  forlorn  soli 
tude  of  the  once  cheerful  kitchen  strikes  Agnes  as 
it  never  struck  her  before ;  and,  without  saying  a 
word  to  Kirstin,  she  suddenly  burst  into  an  uncon 
trollable  fit  of  tears. 

"  Somebody's  vexed  ye,  my  lamb,"  said  Kirstin, 
tenderly.  Agnes  Raeburn  had  insensibly  won  her 
way  into  the  widow's  forlorn  heart. 

"  Naebody's  vexed  me ;  it's  just  to  see  you  here 
your  lane/'  said  Agnes,  through  her  tears.  * 

"  Is't  very  desolate  to  look  at?"  said  Kirstin, 
glancing  round  with  a  faint  grieved  curiosity.  "  I 
could  put  up  the  shutter,  but  I  think  naebody  cares 
to  look  in  and  spy  upon  a  puir  lone  woman  now." 

"  It's  no  for  that ;  and  I'm  no  vexed,"  sefid  Agnes, 
breathlessly,  for  a  familiar  footstep  seemed  to  her 
excited  fancy  to  be  drawing  near  steadily,  and  with 
a  purpose,  to  the  widow's  door.  "  I'm  no  vexed  j 
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I'm  just  as  thankful  and  glad  as  onybody  could  be  : 
there's  ane  come  to  the  town  this  night  with  news 
to  make  us  a'  out  of  our  wits  with  joy." 

"  Poor  bairn  1 "  said  Kirstin.  "  But  I  mind  when 
I  was  as  glad  mysel  at  any  great  news  from  the  wars 
— that  was  for  the  men  pressed  out  of  the  Elie,  to 
think  there  might  be  a  chance  of  peace,  and  of  them 
coming  hame  ;  but  I've  turned  awfu'  cauld-hearted 
this  year  past,  Nancy.  I  think  I  canna  be  glad  of 
onything  now." 

"  But  yell  be  glad  of  this,"  said  Agnes.  "  Oh, 
if  I  durst  tell  without  ony  mair  words  ! — but  I'm 
feared  for  the  joy." 

Kirstin  grasped  the  slender  wrist  of  her  visitor, 
and  drew  her  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  into  the 
full  lamp-light.  Agnes  Kaeburn's  eyes  looking  out 
of  tears,  her  face  covered  with  wavering  rosy  flushes, 
her  mouth  all  full  of  smiles,  yet  ready  to  melt  into 
the  lines  of  weeping,  brought  a  strange  disturbance 
to  the  dead  calm  of  Kirstin's  face. 

"  I  can  be  glad  of  naething  but  the  dead  coming 
back  out  of  their  graves — out  of  the  sea — or  of  my 
ain  call  to  depart,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  tone  of  ex 
citement.  "  Wha's  that  on  my  door-stane  ?  Wha's 
that  hovering  about  my  house  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?  Pity  me,  pity  me,  my  judgment's  gane  at 
the  last !  I'm  no  asking  if  it's  a  man  or  a  spirit — 
it's  my  son's  fit,  and  my  son's  e'en.  I've  had  my 
wits  lang  enough,  and  my  heart's  broken.  Let  me 
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gang,  I  say — for  his  face  is  out  there  some  place — 
out  there  in  the  dark — and  wha's  living  to  heed  me 
if  I  am  mad  the  morn's  morn  ?  " 

And,  bursting  from  Agnes's  terrified  hold,  the 
mother  flew  out  into  the  open  street,  where  she  had 
caught,  with  her  roused  attention,  a  glimpse  of  a 
passing  face  which  was  like  Patie's — which  was 
Patie's ;  neither  a  ghost  nor  a  delusion,  but  a  living 
man. 

Agnes,  left  alone  thus,  and  very  well  content  to 
have  discharged  her  errand  so  far,  sat  down  on  the 
wooden  stool  by  the  empty  arm-chair,  and  relieved 
herself  by  concluding  her  interrupted  fit  of  crying. 
A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  she  again  heard 
these  steps  approaching,  and  now  they  were  not 
alone. 

"  Gang  in,  my  man,  ye'll  be  wearied  after  your 
travel,"  said  Kirstin  Beatoun,  thrusting  her  son  in 
before  her  through  the  open  door.  "  Ye've  been  a 
lang  time  gane,  Patie,  and  nae  doubt  ye're  sair 
worn-out,  and  glad  to  come  ashore ;  and  I  wouldna 
say  but  ye  thought  whiles,  like  me,  tha«t  ye  were 
never  to  see  your  auld  mother  again  :  but  we'll  say 
naething  about  the  past ;  it's  an  awfu'  time.  Fow're 
hame  first,  Patie ;  and  when  did  he  say  he  was 
to  come  himsel  ?  Bairns,  I  dinna  want  to  make  ye 
proud,  but  we'll  hae  the  haill  toun  out  the  morn,  to 
see  the  sloop  come  up  to  Elie  harbour,  and  him  come 
hame." 
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Poor  desolate  heart!  Joy  had  done  what  grief 
could  not  do ;  and  for  the  moment,  with  these  wild 
smiles  quivering  on  her  face,  and  her  restless  hands 
wandering  about  her  son  as  she  seated  him  in  a 
chair,  Kirstin  Beatoun  was  crazed. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  said  Patie,  sadly,  "  he's  hame 
in  anither  place ;  he'll  never  plant  a  foot  on  Elie  shore 
again.  Mother,  I'm  my  lane ;  yell  have  to  be  con 
tent  with  me." 

"  Content  ?  "  repeated  Kirstin,  with  a  low  laugh 
— "content? — ay,  my  bonnie  man,  far  mair  than 
content.  But  I  wouldna  say  but  Nancy  Eaeburn 
would  be  wanting  a  share  of  ye  for  a  handsel ; 
and  I'll  no  deny  her  so  far  as  I  have  ony  say,  for 
she's  a  fine  lassie  ;  but  you've  never  tellt  me  yet 
when  he's  coming  hame  himsel." 

Agnes  and  Patie  exchanged  sorrowful  bewildered 
glances ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
this. 

"  Mother,  there  were  nane  saved  but  me,"  said 
Patie,  hurriedly.  "  My  faither  gaed  down  in  the 
sloop,  yesterday  was  a  year.  It's  best  for  ye  to  ken; 
he  never  can  come  hame,  for  he's  been  dead  and 
gane  this  twelvemonth.  Do  ye  understand  me, 
mother  ?  There's  little  to  be  joyful  for,  after  a' : 
them  that  were  best  worth  perished,  and  there's 
naebody  saved  but  me." 

Patie's  eyes  filled,  for  he  too  had  felt  very  deeply 
his  father's  death. 
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Kirstin  stood  by  him  a  moment  in  silence ; 
then  she  sat  down  in  her  former  seat,  and,  folding 
her  arms  upon  the  table,  laid  down  her  head  upon 
them.  They  could  only  hear — they  could  not  see 
— the  prolonged  arid  unresisted  weeping  which 
came  upon  her ;  but  when  she  rose,  her  face  was 
calm,  full  of  gravity,  yet  full  of  sober  light. 

"  God  be  thanked  that  has  brought  you  hame 
again,  Patie,  my  son,  and  that  has  preserved  me  to 
see  this  day/'  said  Kirstin,  solemnly.  "  He  has 
sent  sorrow,  and  He  has  sent  joy.  He  has  baith 
given  and  taken  away ;  but  them  that's  gane  is 
safe  in  His  ain  kingdom,  Patie,  and  He  has  made 
the  heart  of  the  widow  this  night  to  sing  for  joy." 

After  this  there  was  room  for  nothing  but  rejoic 
ing — the  danger  was  past. 

"  But  I've  little  to  set  before  my  stranger,"  said 
Kirstin,  looking  with  a  half  smile  at  her  neglected 
cup  of  tea.  "  You'll  no  be  heeding  niuckle  about 
the  like  of  that,  Patie  ;  and  I'm  no  that  weel  pro 
vided  for  a  family  again.  It's  late  at  night  noo : 
if  you'll  rin  east  to  my  guiddaughter,  Nancy,  my 
woman,  she'll  be  my  merchant  for  ae  night;  and 
ye'll  hae  to  gang  yoursel,  Patie,  and  see  John." 

"  I'll  rin  east  and  see  that  Euphie  puts  half-a- 
dozen  haddies  to  the  fire,"  said  Agnes  ;  "  and  ye'll 
come  yoursel,  Patie  and  you.  I  ran  a'  the  way  from 
the  braes  the  night  to  let  you  ken  the  guid  news, 
and  you're  no  to  contradict  me." 
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"  Na,  I  mustna  do  that,  at  no  hand,"  said  Kirstin, 
with  a  smile;  "but  there's  your  Auntie  Ailie  has 
had  near  as  sair  a  heart  as  me.  We'll  have  to  gang 
there  first,  Patie,  and  then,  Nancy  my  woman,  I'll 
bring  my  son  to  see  Euphie  and  John." 

Agnes  had  not  run  so  much  or  so  lightly  for  many 
a  day ;  and  now  she  set  off  upon  another  race,  full  of 
the  blithest  and  most  unselfish  exhilaration ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  almost  reached  Euphie's  door, 
that  a  dread  remembrance  of  her  grey  beaver-hat, 
with  its  nodding  feather,  and  the  new  camel' s-hair 
shawl,  and  what  her  mother  would  think  of  her 
wearing  them  to-night,  came  in  to  disturb  her  happy 
mind.  Ah,  culprit  Agnes  1  and  all  the  great  piece 
of  thinking  left  undone,  though  the  decision  does 
seem  something  more  certain  than  when  you  left 
home  so  gravely  to  seek  the  little  cove  among  the 
braes  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  sobering  considerations, 
Agnes  carries  in  such  a  beaming  face  to  the  fireside 
of  her  sister,  that  the  very  sight  of  it  is  preparation 
enough  to  John  and  Euphie  for  hearing  all  manner 
of  joy- 

CHAPTER   XV. 

"  AILIE,  I've  come  to  tell  you  I've  gotten  a  great 
deliverance,"  said  Kirstin  Beatoun,  with  solemn 
composure,  as  she  entered  her  sister-in-law's  little 
sitting-room,  leaving  Patie  at  the  door. 
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Mrs  Plenderleath,  too,  was  preparing  for  rest,  and 
sat  before  the  fire,  the  great  family  Bible  still  lying 
open  upon  the  table,  herself  placed  with  some  state 
in  her  arm-chair,  her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her 
foot  upon  a  footstool :  solitary,  too,  as  Kirstin  Bea- 
toun  had  been  an  hour  ago  ;  but  with  a  look  of  use 
and  wont  in  her  solitude,  and  many  little  comforts 
adapted  to  it  lying  about  her,  which,  in  some  degree, 
took  away  its  impression  of  pairifulness. 

"  There's  word  of  them  ?  "  said  Ailie,  rising  stiffly 
from  her  seat,  and  glancing  round  with  the  unsteady 
excited  eyes  which  had  never  lost  their  look  of 
wild  eagerness  since  the  day  of  the  wreck.  And 
Ailie  grasped  tightly  with  her  trembling  hands  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  the  edge  of  the  mantel- shelf, 
unwilling  to  reveal  the  strong  anxiety  and  agitation 
which  shook  her  like  a  sudden  wind. 

"  There's  word  of  ane  of  them,"  said  Kirstin. 
"Ailie,  I'm  a  widow  woman  a'  my  days,  and  you 
have  nae  brother;  but  my  son — my  son — I've  got 
ten  back  my  daiiin'  laddie — the  comfort  of  his  auld 
age  and  mine  I  " 

And  Ailie  Kintoul,  catching  a  glimpse,  as  Kirstin 
had  done,  of  the  young  face  looking  in  at  the  door, 
advanced  to  him  with  steps  of  slow  deliberate  dignity, 
holding  out  both  her  hands.  Other  sign  of  emotion 
she  would  show  none,  but  Patie  never  forgot  the 
iron  grasp  in  which  she  caught  his  hands. 

For  Ailie's  soul  was  shaken  as  by  a  great  tempest  j 
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— bitter  disappointment>  satisfaction,  thankfulness, 
joy,  she  scarcely  could  tell  which  was  strongest ; 
and  her  impulse  was  to  lift  up  her  voice  and  weep, 
as  she  welcomed  the  dead  who  was  alive  again. 
Some  strange  piece  of  pride,  or  fear  of  committing 
herself  out  of  her  usual  gravity  before  "  the  laddie," 
prevented  this  indulgence,  and,  by  a  great  effort, 
very  stiffly  and  slowly  Ailie  went  back  to  her  chair. 
It  was  only  when  she  had  reached  it  again,  that  she 
could  command  her  voice  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  It's  the  Lord's  ain  wise  way — it's  His  am 
righteous  pleasure.  It's  nae  news  to  onybody 
that  your  man,  Kirstin  Beatoun,  my  brother  that's 
departed,  was  a  man  of  God  for  moriy  a  year  ;  and 
nae  doubt  he  was  ready  for  his  call,  and  it  came 
just  at  the  best  time  ;  whereas  it  has  aye  lain  heavy 
at  my  heart  that  the  laddie  was  but  a  laddie  after 
a',  and  heedless,  and  had  thought  but  little  upon 
his  latter  end.  Patie,  the  Lord's  sent  ye  hame  to 
gie  ye  anither  season  to  make  ready.  See  that  ye 
diuna  tempt  Him,  and  gang  to  the  sea  unregenerate 
again." 

In  a  very  short  time  after,  the  mother  and  son  left 
Ailie  ;  for  not  even  the  excitement  of  this  great 
event  could  make  such  a  break  in  her  habits  as  to 
tempt  her  out  with  them  to  the  family  meeting  in 
her  nephew's  house.  When  they  left  her,  Ailie 
Eintoul  sat  for  a  long  time  silent  by  the  fire,  now 
and  then  wiping  away  secret  tears.  Then,  without 
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missing  one  habitual  action,  she  went  quietly  to  her 
rest.  Heart  and  mind  might  be  disturbed  and  shaken 
to  their  foundations,  but  nothing  disturbed  the 
strong  iron  lines  of  custom  and  outward  habitude — 
the  daily  regulations  of  her  life. 

"  Ye  may  think  what  kind  of  a  time  it  was  to 
me,"  said  Patie  Rintoul,  and  every  eye  around  him 
was  wet  with  tears — "  the  sloop  drifting  away  help 
less  into  the  black  night,  and  me  clinging  with 
baith  my  hands  to  a  bit  slippery  rock,  and  the  water 
dashing  over  me  every  wave.  The  next  gleam  of 
moonlight  I  saw  her  again.  I  saw  she  was  settling 
down  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sea,  and  the  auld 
man  at  the  helm  looking  out  for  me,  thinking  I  was 
gone.  I  gied  a  great  cry,  as  loud  as  I  could  yell, 
to  let  him  ken  I  was  living,  and  just  wi'  that  \he 
sloop  gied  a  prance  forward  like  a  horse,  and  then 
wavered  a  moment,  and  then  gaed  down,  and  I 
mind  another  dreadful  cry — whether  it  was  mysel 
that  made  it,  or  anither  drowning  man  like  me,  I 
canna  tell — and  then  the  rock  slipped  out  of  my 
hands,  and  I  kent  naething  mair  till  I  came  to  my 
sel  aboard  the  Dutch  brig,  where  there  wasna  a  man 
kent  mair  language  than  just  to  sell  an  anker  of 
brandy  or  a  chest  of  tea.  I  canna  tell  how  lang  I 
had  lain  there  before  I  kent  where  I  was,  but  when 
I  came  to  my  reason  again  my  head  was  shaved, 
and  the  cut  on  my  brow  near  healed — ye  can  scarce 
see  the  mark  o't  now,  mother — but  ane  of  the  men 
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that  had  some  skill  in  fevers  let  me  ken  after,  when 
I  had  come  to  some  understanding  of  their  speech, 
that  it  was  striking  against  the  rock,  as  I  slipped 
off  my  grip,  that  touched  my  brain  and  gave  me  my 
illness.  Fve  naething  to  say  against  the  Dutchmen. 
They  were  very  kind  to  me  in  their  way,  and  would 
aye  give  me  a  word  in  the  bygaun,  or  a  joke  to  keep 
up  my  spirit.  Nae  doubt  it  was  in  Dutch,  and  I 
didna  ken  a  syllable,  but  there  was  the  kindly  mean 
ing  a'  the  same.  Weel,  I  found  out  by-and-by  that 
the  brig  was  a  smuggler  running  voyages  out  of 
Rotterdam,  and  thereaway,  to  mair  ports  than  ane 
on  the  east  coast.  They  were  short  of  hands,  and 
feared  for  me  forby,  thinking  I  might  lay  informa 
tion  ;  so  whenever  we  came  near  a  harbour,  whether 
it  was  Dutch  or  English,  I  had  a  man  mount  guard 
on  me  like  a  sentry,  and  behoved  to  be  content  to 
bide  with  them,  for  a'  it  was  sair  against  my  will. 
We  had  gane  on  this  way  as  far  as  the  month  of 
August,  when  ae  day,  down  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel,  a  cutter  got  wit  of  us,  and  got  up  her 
canvass  to  chase.  It  was  a  brisk  wind  and  a  high 
sea,  and  our  boat  was  nothing  to  brag  of  for  a  good 
seagoing  boat,  though  she  was  clever  of  her  heels, 
like  most  ill-doers  ;  but  the  skipper  took  a  panic, 
put  on  every  stitch  on  her  that  she  could  stand,  and 
run  right  out  to  sea.  The  man  had  an  ill  conscience, 
and  saw  cutters  chasing  in  the  clouds,  I  think ;  for 
he  wouldna  be  persuaded  to  hover  a  wee  and  turn 
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again,  but  maintained  he  had  a  right  to  change  the 
port  and  gang  where  he  likit,  being  part  owner  as 
well.  So  we  scarce  ever  slackened  sail  till  we  came 
into  Kingston  harbour  in  Jamaica,  where  the  firm 
that  owned  the  brig  had  an  office.  I  took  heart  of 
grace,  having  learnt  mair  of  the  tongue,  and  took 
upon  me  to  speak  to  baith  skipper  and  agent  to 
crave  my  discharge.  I  wasna  asking  wages  nor 
onything,  but  just  mony  thanks  to  them  and  a 
passage  home.  The  skipper  was  fey,  poor  body. 
It  was  his  ain  wilfu'  will  brought  him  out  to  Kings 
ton,  where  he  met  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  got 
his  death  in  three  or  four  days  ;  but  it  was  just  be 
fore  he  took  it,  and  he  was  awfu'  kind  to  me.  I  got 
my  leave,  and  got  a  posie  of  silver  dollars  besides, 
no  to  be  lookit  down  on,  mother ;  and  a  week  after 
that  there  was  a  schooner  (the  l  Justitia '  of  Dun 
dee)  to  sail  out  of  Kingston  hame.  We  came  in 
last  night,  and  I  came  through  to  St  Andrews  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  cleared  out  of  my  berth  this  morning, 
and,  walking  hame  from  St  Andrews,  I  came  down 
off  the  braes,  to  the  very  shore,  no  wanting  to  see 
onybody  till  I  saw  my  mother ;  when  lo  !  I  came 
upon  Nancy  sitting  by  the  little  cove,  and  then  we 
twa  came  hame." 

We  twa  !  Agnes  is  in  her  corner  again,  deep  in 
the  shadow  of  the  mantel-shelf,  and  no  one  sees  the 
blush  which  comes  up  warmly  on  her  half-hidden 
cheek.  No  one  observes  her  at  all,  fortunately — 
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for  Euphie  has  been  sitting  with  the  breath  half 
suspended  on  her  red  lip,  and  the  tear  glistening  on 
her  eyelash — John  covers  his  face  and  leans  upon 
the  table — Kirstin  Beatoun,  with  her  hand  perpetu 
ally  lifted  to  wipe  away  the  quiet  tears  from  her 
cheek,  sees  nothing  but  the  face  of  her  son — and 
even  Mrs  Raeburn,  forgetful  of  her  offence  at  Patie 
for  the  loss  of  the  sloop,  gives  him  her  full  undi 
vided  attention,  and  enters  with  all  her  heart  into 
his  mother's  thanksgiving.  So  Agnes  in  her  corner 
has  time  to  soothe  the  fluttering  heart  which  will 
not  be  still  and  sober,  and,  in  the  pauses  of  her 
breathless  listening,  chides  it  like  an  unruly  child. 
Here  is  but  a  scene  of  home-like  joy,  of  tearful 
thanksgiving — the  danger  and  toil  and  pain  and 
separation  lie  all  in  the  past.  Ghosts  and  spectres 
are  dead  and  gone  ;  life,  young  and  warm  and  sweet, 
is  in  the  very  air  :  heart,  that  would  do  naught  but 
dream  to-day,  when  there  was  serious  work  in  hand, 
now,  content  with  all  this  unexpected  gladness, 
learn  to  be  sober — for  one  little  hour ;  but  Agnes 
only  hears  a  mutter  of  defiance  as  she  repeats  again 
and  again  the  unheeded  command. 

Secretly,  by  Euphie's  connivance,  the  Sabbath 
shawl  and  Sabbath  hat  have  been  conveyed  home, 
while  the  house-mother  was  not  there  to  see ;  but 
they  lie  heavy  still  on  the  conscience  of  Agnes  ; 
and  heavy  too  lies  poor  Colin  Hunter,  whom  now 
no  elaborate  piece  of  thought  will  avail,  for,  looking 
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up,  she  finds  Patie  Rintoul's  eye  dwelling  on  her — 
dwelling  on  her  with  a  smile  ;  and  the  blush  deepens 
into  burning  crimson  as  Agnes  remembers  the  secret 
she  told  to  Patie,  and  to  the  grave  rocks  and  curi 
ous  brambles,  by  the  little  fairy  cove  among  the  Elie 
braes. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

"  AND  this  is  to  be  the  end  o't  a' — a'  the  pains 
IVe  taen  wi'  ye,  and  a'  the  care  ?  Eh,  Nancy  Eae- 
burn  I  weel  may  your  faither  say  I've  spoilt  ye 
baith  wi'  owre  muckle  concern  for  ye.  To  think 
you  should  set  your  face  to  this,  and  Euphie  there, 
that  might  ken  better,  uphauding  ye  in  a'  your 
folly!  Wha's  the  Kintouls,  I  would  like  to  ken, 
that  T  should  ware  a'  my  bairns  upon  them  ? — A 
fisher's  sons,  bred  up  to  the  sea,  with  neither  siller 
nor  guid  connections.  I'm  sick  of  hearing  the  very 
name  I  " 

"  I  think  ye  might  have  keeped  that  till  I  wasna 
here,  mother,"  said  Euphie,  indignantly.  "  I'm 
no  denying  the  Rintouls  were  fishers,  but  I  would 
like  to  ken  wha  would  even  a  fisher  to  a  tailor,  or 
the  like  of  thae  landward  trades  ;  and  I  ken  ane  of 
the  name  that's  as  guid  a  man  as  ye'll  find  in  a' 
Fife ;  and  Patie's  a  fine  lad,  if  he's  no  sae  rich  as 
Colin  Hunter,  and  no  so  discreet  as  our  John.  For 
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my  part,  I  wonder  onybody  has  the  heart  to 
discourage  the  puir  laddie,  after  a'  he's  come 
through." 

"  He  came  through  naething  at  our  hand,"  said 
Mrs  Kaeburn ;  "  and  weel  I  wot  he  has  little  cause 
to  look  for  comfort  from  us,  and  him  airt  and  pairt 
in  the  loss  o'  the  sloop  wi'  a'  our  gear.  Just  you 
dry  your  cheeks,  and  gang  back  to  your  wark, 
Nancy ;  and  let  me  see  nae  mair  red  een  in  my 
house ;  for  if  you'll  no  take  Colin  Hunter,  ye  maun 
just  make  up  your  mind  to  be  naething  but  your 
faither's  daughter  a'  your  days,  for  Samuel  Kaeburn 
will  never  give  his  consent  to  marry  ye  to  Patie 
Kintoul." 

"  I'm  no  asking  his  consent — I'm  no  wanting 
Patie  Kintoul,"  cried  poor  Agnes,  in  a  passion  of 
injured  pride  and  maidenliness.  "  I'm  wanting 
naebody,  mother,  if  folk  would  only  let  me  alane." 

And  it  turned  out,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
possible,  that  Agnes  certainly  did  not  want  Colin 
Hunter;  and  Colin  Hunter,  stung  by  kindred  pride 
and  disappointment, took  immediate  steps  to  revenge 
himself,  but  happily  forgot  all  evil  motives  very 
speedily,  in  a  fortunate  transfer  of  his  affections  to  a 
wife  much  more  suitable  for  him  than  Agnes  Kaeburn. 
Meanwhile  Patie  Kintoul,  a  lion  and  great  man  in 
the  Elie,  came  and  went  thrifty  of  his  silver  dollars, 
and  whistled  till  the  air  was  weary  of  hearing  it, 
and  every  little  boy  on  Elie  shore  had  caught  the 
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refrain — a  tune  which  was  very  sweet  music  to  one 
heart  in  Samuel  Kaeburn's  house — 

"  I'll  tak  my  plaid  and  out  I'll  steal, 
And  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie  0." 

They  could  put  up  the  shutter  on  the  window,  and 
hide  from  him  her  very  shadow ;  but  they  could  not 
keep  his  simple  serenade  from  the  charmed  ear 
which  received  it  with  such  shy  joy. 

Patie  went  away  another  voyage  in  the  "  Justi- 
tia"  of  Dundee  ;  Patie  came  home  mate,  with  a 
heavier  purse  and  a  face  more  bronzed  than  ever  ; 
and  Mrs  Eaeburn  had  long  ago  forgotten  her  little 
skirmish  with  Euphie,  and  her  angry  injunction  to 
Agnes,  "  never  to  cross  Euphie's  door  when  ane  of 
the  Eintouls  was  there."  It  was  a  very  useless 
caution  this,  so  long  as  the  Elie  itself  remained  so 
little  and  so  quiet,  and  the  braes  were  so  pleasant 
for  the  summer  walks  from  which  Agnes  could  not 
be  quite  debarred.  By-and-by,  too,  father  and 
mother  began  to  be  a  little  piqued  that  no  one  else 
did  honour  to  the  good  looks  of  Agnes ;  and  so, 
gradually,  bit  by  bit,  there  came  about  a  change. 

When  another  year  was  out,  Samuel  Kaeburn 
solemnly  assisted  at  the  induction  of  Captain  Plen- 
derleath — now  returned  a  competent  and  comfort 
able  man,  to  spend  his  evening  time  at  home,  a 
magnate  in  his  native  town — as  one  of  the  redoubt 
able  municipality  of  the  Elie ;  and  as  the  new 
11  o 
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Bailie's  nephew  disinterestedly  offered  to  the  old 
bailie  his  escort  home,  Samuel  Eaeburn  saith  with 
much  solemnity — 

"  Patie  Kintoul !  I  hae  twa  daughters,  as  ye  ken, 
and  a  matter  of  eight  hundred  pounds  to  divide  be 
tween  them  when  I  dee — ony  way,  I  had  that  muckle 
afore  your  faither  and  you  lost  the  sloop.  Now  the 
wife  tells  me — and  I  have  an  ee  in  my  ain  head 
worth  twa  of  the  wife's,  that  you're  looking  after 
our  Nannie.  Be  it  sae.  I  conclude  that's  settled, 
and  that's  the  premises.  Now  I  maun  say  it  was 
real  unhandsome  usage  on  your  pairt  and  your 
faither's  to  encourage  John  Eintoul,  Euphie's  man, 
to  stay  at  name  for  the  sake  of  her  havers,  and  then 
to  let  the  sloop  gang  down  that  hadna  had  time  in 
our  aught  to  do  mair  than  half  pay  her  ain  price  ; 
— sae  I  consider — canna  ye  gang  straight,  man ! — 
that  I've  paid  ye  down  every  penny  of  Nannie's 
tocher,  and  that  ye're  to  look  for  naething  mair 
frae  me ;  and  that  being  allowed  and  concluded  on, 
ye  can  settle  a'  the  rest  with  the  wife,  and  let  the 
haill  affair  be  nae  mair  bother  to  me." 

Having  said  this  loftily,  Samuel  Raeburn  went 
home  with  placid  dignity,  and  left  his  house-door 
open  behind  him  for  the  unhesitating  entrance  of 
Patie  Eintoul. 

Euphie  was  angry ;  Captain  Plenderleath  indig 
nant  ;  Ailie  Eintoul  lofty  and  proud ;  but  the  others, 
most  deeply  concerned,  received  very  gladly  the 
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tocherless  bride,  to  whom  her  mother  did  not  refuse 
a  magnificent  "  providing,"  richer  in  its  snowy 
glistening  stores,  its  damask  table-cloths  and  mighty 
sheets,  than  ever  Euphie's  had  been ;  for  by  this 
time  Mrs  Kaeburn  had  remembered  her  old  friend 
ship  for  Kirstin  Beatoun,  and  forgotten  that  she  was 
sick  of  the  very  name  of  Kintoul. 

And  a  humble  monumental  stone,  marking  a 
memory,  but  no  grave,  was  seen  soon  among  the 
other  grave-stones  by  the  eyes  which  once  looked 
up  reverently  to  the  stately  patriarch  fisher,  the 
first  John  Eintoul.  Within  sight  of  the  place  where 
he  used  to  stand  in  his  antique  blue  coat  and  thick 
white  muslin  cravat,  lifting  his  lofty  head,  grizzled 
with  late  snows,  over  the  plate  where  the  entering 
people  laid  their  offerings,  stands  now  a  framework 
of  stone,  somewhat  rudely  cut,  enclosing  a  bit  of 
dark  sea-worn  wood,  carved  with  the  name  of  Elder 
John  :  the  sun  shines  on  it,  brightly  tracing  out  the 
uncouth  characters,  with  a  tender  renovating  hand; 
and  your  heart  blesses  the  gracious  sunshine  as  it 
takes  this  gentle  office,  cherishing  the  name  of  God's 
undistinguished  servant  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  in 
scribed  upon  a  martyr's  grave.  No  martyr,  though 
his  Master  chose  for  him  another  than  the  peaceful 
way  of  going  home  which  an  aged  man  himself  might 
choose.  In  the  deep  heart  of  his  widow's  unspoken 
love,  a  canonised  saint — to  the  profound  regard  of  his 
only  sister,  a  prophet  high  and  honoured — to  the 
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universal  knowledge,  a  godly  man ;  and  the  earth, 
which  has  no  grave  for  him,  and  the  sunshine  which 
plays  upon  the  great  mantle  with  which  the  sea 
encloses  his  remains,  are  tender  of  his  name  — 
all  that  is  left  of  him  on  the  kindly  soil  of  his  own 
land. 

Gowans  and  tender  grass  slowly  encroaching  on 
its  base,  verdant  mosses  softly  stealing  along  its 
thick  stone  edge — the  sea  within  sight,  whereon  he 
lived  and  died,  and  the  humble  roof  where  he  had 
his  home  :  and  many  a  kindly  and  friendly  eye 
pauses,  with  reverent  comment,  to  read  the  "  Lost 
at  Sea"  which  puts  its  solemn  conclusion  to  the 
life  of  John  Kintoul. 


MAJOK    MOSS. 

A    CAMPAIGNING   REMINISCENCE. 

BY     FREDERICK     HARDMAK 

[MAGA.    DECEMBER  1852.] 

IT  was  on  a  dark  September  night  of  the  year  1835 
that  Jack  Rutherford  and  myself  sallied  forth 
from  the  Fonda  de  los  Estrangeros,  in  the  Spanish 

seaport-town  of  T ,  where  we  had  dined  much 

to  our  own  satisfaction,  and  not  a  little  to  the  inn 
keeper's  benefit.  Such  thirsty  customers  as  Ruther 
ford  it  was  not  often  his  luck  to  find  amongst  the 
paper-cigar-smoking,  lemonade-swilling  Dons,  who 
were  his  usual  supporters.  We  had  been  pretty 
moderate  that  evening.  The  Bordeaux  at  the 
fonda  was  unexceptionable — none  of  your  Cette 
compounds,  or  London  brew,  concocted  of  Catalan 
wine,  pump-water,  and  chemicals,  but  genuine  juice 
of  the  Garonne  grape,  wafted,  in  swift  trincadores, 
straight  across  Biscay's  bay.  This  was  our  tipple 
at  dinner,  and  after  dinner  too ;  besides  which, 
11  F 
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upon  the  day  in  question,  Kutherford  had  interpo 
lated  a  bottle  of  very  fair  champagne,  o.nd  sundry 
glasses  of  prime  old  sherry.  Finally,  to  correct 
any  possible  acidity  of  the  claret,  Jack  had  insisted 
on  associating  it  with  its  twin  product,  Cognac ; 
and,  by  our  joint  exertions  (Jack's  chiefly),  the 
fragrant  contents  of  a  slender-necked  bottle  had 
been  gradually  mingled  with  water,  in  the  propor 
tion  of  one  to  two,  and  sent  to  look  after  the  vari 
ous  wines  which  had  preceded  it  down  our  grate 
ful  gullets.  Strictly  sober,  but  in  high  spirits,  we 

strolled  through  the   dingy  streets   of  T ,  in 

which,  although  it  was  little  after  eleven,  scarcely 
a  creature  was  visible,  except  stray  dogs,  grubbing 
for  garbage  in  the  dust-heaps,  and  the  serenos, 
Spanish  counterfeits  of  the  ancient  London  Char 
leys,  queer  old  boys  carrying  lanterns  and  armed 
with  a  sort  of  boat-hook,  used,  as  Kutherford  as 
sured  me,  to  hook  people  as  they  ran  away,  and 
then  to  goad  them  into  the  watchhouse. 

Before  we  had  passed  through  three  streets,  my 
companion,  who  had  certainly  drunk  enough  to 
last  hirn  till  morning,  felt  his  thirst  revive,  and 
insisted  on  introducing  me  to  a  wine-house,  kept 
by  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl,  and  where  the 
liquor  was  unexceptionable.  My  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  quiet  bed  at  the  fonda,  and  an  appe 
tite  for  breakfast  next  morning,  as  opposed  to  hot 
coppers,  a  headache,  and  a  bad  conscience,  were 
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totally  unavailing.  Jack  was  bent  upon  a  visit  to 
Mariquita's  wine-skins ;  logic  was  lost  upon  him ; 
and  thinking  it  neither  safe  nor  friendly  to  desert 
him  in  his  slightly  exhilarated  condition,  I  accom 
panied  him.  We  found  the  tavern  shut  up,  lights 
out,  and  all  silent.  No  way  discouraged,  Jack 
played  the  Devil's  tattoo  on  the  door  with  his  boot 
heels,  for  some  time  without  result.  At  last,  after 
much  kicking,  thumping,  and  shouting,  an  upper 
window  opened,  and  a  cracked  voice  bade  us  de 
part  in  God's  name,  and  not  disturb  the  neigh 
bourhood  and  bring  the  police  down  upon  a  re 
spectable  house.  Jack  laughed  horribly  at  the 
claim  to  respectability,  swore  prodigiously  in  Span 
ish,  insisted  upon  admission,  and  threatened  to 
break  in  the  door.  Whereupon  the  crone  in  the 
garret,  alternately  minatory  and  supplicatory,  ad 
jured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
not  to  ruin  her  house,  then  shrieked  to  the  guard 
to  remove  the  mad  Englishman,  and  finally  bade 
him  do  his  worst.  The  door  was  strong  enough, 
she  said,  to  keep  out  half-a-dozen ;  and  if  he 
wanted  to  get  in,  he  had  better  scale  the  roof,  and 
go  down  the  chimney.  She  ended  her  discourse 
by  a  slight  flourish  of  Castilian  Billingsgate,  and 
a  slam-to  of  the  window.  For  a  moment  Jack 
stood  aghast  at  the  old  lady's  impudence ;  then, 
taking  her  ironical  hint,  he  grasped  the  water-pipe, 
which  extended  from  roof  to  basement,  scuttled  up 
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it  with  true  nautical  agility,  and  reached  the  first- 
floor  balcony.  The  odds  were  now  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  besiegers.  Jack  shook  a  crazy  old 
French  window  so  rudely,  that  an  upper  pane,  ill 
secured,  fell  with  terrific  crash  and  jingle  upon  the 
iron  balcony.  Just  then  I  was  half  blinded  by  the 
light  of  a  sereno's  lantern,  turned  suddenly  into  my 
eyes,  the  bearer  at  the  same  time  harshly  apostro 
phising  Jack,  and  requiring  his  immediate  descent. 
Jack's  reply  was  a  Spanish  version  of  a  polite  Eng 
lish  phrase,  which  so  offended  the  functionary  that 
he  at  once  sounded  an  alarm.  This  was  replied  to 
in  several  directions ;  and  glancing  up  the  neigh 
bouring  streets,  I  saw  two  or  three  lanterns,  doubt 
less  with  serenos  attached  to  them,  hobbling  towards 
us.  I  implored  Jack  to  come  down.  Instead  of 
complying,  he  seated  himself  on  the  railing  of  the 
balcony,  his  feet  dangling  over  the  street,  folded 
his  arms,  and  whistled  a  bolero.  Up  came  the 
watchmen,  held  a  council  of  war  how  they  should 
get  him  down,  and  surrounded  me  as  if  to  take  me 
prisoner.  Suddenly  Jack  dropped  like  a  shot  into 
the  midst  of  the  group,  knocked  over  one  fellow  in 
his  descent,  floored  another  with  a  left-hander, 
kicked  the  lantern  out  of  the  hand  of  a  third,  caught 
my  arm,  and  dragged  me  away  at  double  quick. 
We  should  have  got  clear  off,  had  we  not,  on  turn 
ing  the  corner  of  the  street,  run  into  the  arms — not 
of  Mariquita — but  of  a  guard  of  grey-coated  Span- 
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ish  soldiers,  who  hemmed  us  in  with  levelled  bayo 
nets.  It  was  iiseless  to  show  fight,  Jack's  expos 
tulations  were  disregarded,  and  we  were  marched 
off  to  the  guardhouse,  followed  by  the  battered  se- 
renos  and  their  broken  lanterns. 

Before  relating  how  we  got  out  of  our  scrape,  I 
may  as  well  explain  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  found  myself  at  T .  On  my  twentieth  birth 
day  I  had  been  three  years  waiting  for  a  commis 
sion,  which  Lord  Tardy  Epaulet,  to  whom  I  was 
recommended,  had  promised  me  I  should  receive 
"  as  soon  as  possible/'  Not  feeling  very  confident 
of  the  early  arrival  of  this  possibility,  and  having 
ascertained  from  a  friend,  who  had  had  a  surrepti 
tious  peep  at  the  document,  that  I  was  No.  900  on 
his  lordship's  list — that  is  to  say,  that  there  were 
still  899  meritorious  and  aspiring  youths  who  had 
the  advantage  over  me,  at  least  of  priority  of  appli 
cation — I  resolved  to  fill,  by  service  abroad,  the 
interval  likely  to  elapse  before  I  saw  my  name  in 
the  Gazette.  Accordingly,  I  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
cornetcy  in  The  Queen's  Own  Death  or  Glory  Hus 
sars,  then  about  to  sail  for  Spain,  to  serve  under 
the  banner  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Evans,  who  had 
just  been  converted,  by  the  grace  of  the  graceless 
queen  of  Spain,  into  His  Excellency  the  Lieuten 
ant-General,  Commanding  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  relieving  my  conscience  by  confess 
ing  that  I  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less,  about  the 
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rights  of  the  quarrel  in  which  I  was  to  bear  arms  ; 
and  that  if  his  Westminster  Excellency  had  dis 
played  his  standard — which  was  said  strongly  to 
resemble  an  electioneering  flag — on  the  side  of 
John  Carlos  (as  our  soldiers  persisted  in  calling 
him),  instead  of  on  behalf  of  the  then  innocent 
infant  at  Madrid,  it  would  have  made  not  the  slight 
est  difference  in  my  readiness  to  follow  it.  I  had 
not  left  school  long  enough  to  be  quite  as  well 
acquainted  with  foreign  affairs  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  that  department  is  usually  supposed 
to  be,  and  my  sole  objects  in  going  out  were  to  see 
a  little  service — in  preference  to  kicking  my  heels 
at  Horseguards'  levees — to  acquire  some  practical 
knowledge  of  soldiering,  and  perhaps,  in  a  minor 
degree,  to  wear  a  showy  uniform.  I  recollect 
thinking  it  a  great  day  for  Ireland  when  I  first  pa 
raded  before  my  looking-glass,  at  my  lodgings  in 
Murphy  Street,  in  the  full  tog  of  the  Q.O.D.O.G.H., 
amidst  the  admiring  plaudits  of  Mr  Schneider  (of 
the  firm  of  Schneider  and  Billhook,  military  tailors, 
Bond  Street),  who  bad  come  down  to  Killalee  to  do 
for  the  regiment,  bringing  with  him  every  ima 
ginable  necessary  and  unnecessary  possible  to  be 
palmed  upon  greenhorns  preparing  for  a  campaign. 
A  very  showy  uniform  was  that  of  the  Q.O.D.O.G.H., 
thanks  to  Tomkins :  indeed,  some  people  said  it 
was  rather  more  showy  than  serviceable,  and  that 
fifty-guinea  shabraques,  jackets  laden  with  lace, 
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and  pelisses  covered  with  bullion  and  embroidery, 
although  doubtless  essential  enough  to  the  house 
hold  cavalry  or  the  Black  Bottle  Light  Horse,  were 
rather  costly  than  convenient  for  newly-raised 
troops  destined  to  a  brief  term  of  rough  service  in 
a  foreign  country.  However,  Tomkins  and  the 
tailor  would  have  it  so,  and  they  must,  of  course, 
be  obeyed.  Tomkins  was  our  lieutenant-colonel, 
having  just  received  his  promotion  from  a  consider 
ably  lower  rank  which  he  held  in  the  British  ser 
vice.  He  was  an  "  old  Peninsular,"  and  came  to 
us  with  the  reputation  of  a  very  smart  officer — a 
reputation  which  he  possibly  may  have  deserved  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  All  his  smartness  now 
was  confined  to  his  own  dilapidated  person,  which 
he  was  never  weary  of  adorning-.  As  a  young  man, 
Schneider  confidentially  informed  some  of  his  fa 
vourite  customers,  Tomkins  had  been  a  renowned 
dandy  and  lady-killer.  Unmentioned  in  Napier, 
there  were  traditions  of  him  amongst  the  tailors, 
and  Schneider  got  quite  excited  when  relating 
how  his  daring  and  magnificent  innovations  on 
the  regulation  uniform  had  drawn  down  upon  him 
repeated  reprimands  and  arrests  from  martinet 
colonels,  and  were  said  materially  to  have  impeded 
his  promotion.  Tomkins  still  made  up  very  de 
cently — although  considerably  on  the  wrong  side 
of  sixty — by  the  aid  of  stays,  padding,  hair-dye, 
and — malicious  rumour  whispered — the  least  pos- 
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Bible  touch  of  rouge.  He  was  stiff  in  the  joints, 
and  could  not  throw  his  leg  over  his  saddle  quite 
so  lightly  as  of  yore ;  but  when  once  settled  in  it, 
or  on  foot,  well  blacked,  polished,  and  painted,  he 
looked  a  very  respectable  sort  of  wooden  soldier. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  by  far  the  happiest  period  of 
Tomkins'  existence  was  the  time  that  he  spent  in 
company  with  Schneider,  fixing  the  details  of  his 
own  regiment's  uniform  and  accoutrements.  The 
result,  although  confoundedly  expensive  to  us  poor 
subs,  was  creditable  enough  in  a  tailorly  point  of 
view,  the  only  blunder  made  being  in  the  button, 
which  was  cast  with  the  initials  of  the  regiment 
thus  disposed —  Q.  0. 
D.  0.  G. 

H. 

The  odd  combination  of  letters  in  the  second  line, 
detected  only  when  too  late  for  alteration,  was  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  Tomkins,  who  was 
driven  almost  demented  when  he  learned  that  it 
had  given  occasion  to  that  impudent  dog  Joker,  of 
the  Tipperary  Footpads,  to  nickname  us  the  Ca 
nine  Cavalry. 

After  a  few  weeks  passed  in  constant  drills  and 
riding-school  work  at  Killalee,  whose  good-natured, 
hospitable  inhabitants  promoted  us  all  to  majors 
and  captains  for  the  time  being,  we  sailed  for  Spain, 
and  had  now  been  for  a  while  in  cantonments  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  T .  On  the  day  in  ques- 
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tion  I  had  ridden  in  to  dine  with  Jack  Eutherford, 
who  was  an  immense  ally  of  mine.  Jack  belonged 
to  the  artillery,  and  was  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
march  up  the  country  and  join  his  battery,  a  hun 
dred  miles  or  more  in  the  interior.  He  was  a  fel 
low  of  great  originality,  who  had  been  half  over 
the  world  and  back  again,  was  at  home  in  every 
place,  and  at  ease  in  all  society.  He  had  entered 
the  navy  young,  had  been  shipwrecked  two  or 
three  times,  in  sundry  affairs  with  pirates  and 
slavers,  and  in  queer  adventures  of  all  kinds ;  had 
once  had  to  work  his  way  home  from  the  antipodes 
in  a  red  shirt  and  a  merchant  vessel,  and  after  all 
his  roughing  and  knocking  about  found  himself  at 
thirty  a  master's  mate,  and  without  a  ship,  when  an 
offer  was  made  to  him  to  go  to  Spain  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  for  which  post  his  familiarity  with  great 
guns  was  considered  to  qualify  him.  Jack  at  once 
accepted :  he  had  no  want  of  self-confidence,  and 
would  have  accepted  an  embassy  just  as  readily, 

had  it  been  offered  him.    At  T we  had  become 

acquainted,  and  were  soon  intimate  companions. 

To  return  to  the  guardhouse.  The  officer  on 
duty  heard  the  report  of  his  sergeant,  the  complaint 
of  the  serenos,  and  the  representations  of  Jack 
Kutherford,  who  had  picked  up  a  tolerable  know 
ledge  of  Spanish  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  to  my 
ears,  was  as  good  a  Castilian  as  Cervantes  himself. 
The  Spanish  officer,  a  steady  old  soldier  and  perfect 
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gentleman,  listened  courteously  to  his  voluble  ex 
planations,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  ludicrous 
turn  he  gave  to  the  affair,  and  then  gravely  but 
gently  represented  the  impropriety  of  such  proceed 
ings  in  time  of  war  and  in  a  garrison  town.  He 
evidently  was  indisposed  to  deal  hardly  with  a 
couple  of  Englishmen  out  upon  a  frolic ;  and  as  I, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  opportunity  to  mend 
the  serenos1  lanterns  with  a  dollar  or  two,  I  saw  that 
we  might  hope  to  pass  the  night  in  better  quarters 
than  the  guardhouse.  He  had  no  doubt,  the  officer 
said,  that  we  were  both,  as  we  represented  ourselves, 
English  officers ;  but  as  we  were  in  plain  clothes, 
and  without  papers  to  prove  what  we  were,  he  sug 
gested  that  we  should  send  for  a  friend  to  identify 
us,  after  which  he  would  release  us,  trusting  we 
would  thenceforward  comport  ourselves  with  more 
formality.  A  soldier  was  accordingly  despatched 
with  a  card,  on  which  I  wrote  a  line,  to  the  quarters 
of  a  captain  of  my  regiment  in  town  on  sick  leave. 
Anybody  would  have  been  amused — I,  as  a  raw 
youth,  felt  intense  admiration— at  the  manner  in 
which  Jack  availed  himself  of  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour,  passed  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  officer  on 
guard.  The  Spaniard  was  at  first  a  little  stiff  in 
his  manner — evidently  perplexed  between  the  de 
sire  to  behave  as  a  buon  camerado  to  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  from  whom  such  great  things  were  ex 
pected,  and  a  sense  of  his  duty  towards  prisoners 
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brought  in  for  a  street  row.  Jack's  first  move  was 
to  inquire,  in  his  most  winning  manner,  and  with  a 
smile  that  would  have  melted  a  glacier,  if  it  was 
permitted  to  smoke.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  reply.  The  Spaniard  himself  handed  a 
charcoal  from  his  brasero.  Jack  lit  a  choice 
Havana,  whose  first  puff  perfumed  the  apartment, 
and  presented  his  cigar-case  to  the  obliging  officer. 
It  would  have  been  ungracious — in  Spain  almost 
discourteous — to  refuse,  and  we  all  three  blew  an 
amicable  cloud.  There  had  been  a  skirmish  in  the 
environs  a  few  days  previously  between  the  garri 
son  of  T and  a  Carlist  expeditionary  corps,  in 

which  the  Queen's  troops  had  had  a  few  men 
wounded,  and  having  captured  a  lame  drummer,  a 
mule,  and  half-a-dozen  muskets,  of  course  claimed 
a  brilliant  victory,  and  published  a  bombastic  bul 
letin.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  lieutenant  had 
been  in  the  affair,  Jack  adroitly  complimented  him, 
lauded  Spanish  heroism,  then  darted  off  to  South 
America — where,  when  first  at  sea,  he  had  seen 
something  of  the  struggle  between  Spaniards  and 
Patriots — and  told  most  astounding  stories  of  the 
valiant  feats  of  the  Spanish  troops  and  generals 
engaged  there,  although  the  rascal  had  told  me, 
only  the  day  before,  that  they  had  invariably  either 
run  away  or  been  well  thrashed.  In  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  the  lieutenant  had  totally  forgotten 
what  had  brought  us  to  the  guardhouse,  addressed 
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Jack  as  his  "  amigo"  accepted  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  him  when  he  came  off  guard,  and 
appeared  on  the  point  of  vowing  eternal  friendship 
to  Englishmen  in  general,  and  Kutherford  in  parti 
cular,  when,  just  at  that  moment,  a  soldier  appeared 
at  the  door  and  reported  the  arrival  of  an  English 
caballero,  who  entered  the  room  as  he  spoke.  In 
stead  of  the  comrade  I  expected,  I  was  surprised  to 
behold  a  total  stranger,  who,  after  a  quick  glance 
at  all  present,  addressed  himself  to  me,  as  promptly 
and  confidently  as  if  my  name  had  been  written  on 
my  face. 

"  Lieutenant  Green,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Cornet  Green,"  amended  I. 

"  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir/'  squint 
ing  at  my  card,  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  "  Cap 
tain  Ramsay  returned  to  his  duty  to-day — gone  out 
to  cantonments.  I  am  quartered  in  the  same  house, 
and  your  card  was  brought  to  me.  Came  on  at 
once.  Perhaps  I  may  do  as  well.  Ah !  I  see  " 
(here  he  again  ogled  the  card) — "slight  scrape — 
good  wine — youthful  spirits.  I've  seen  a  few  things 
of  the  sort.  Passed  a  night  in  a  Spanish  guardrooim 
myself,  I  recollect — half-a-dozen  of  us — some  story 
about  clearing  a  coffee-room — after  Albuera,  it  was 
— bad  blood  at  that  time  between  English  and 
Spanish  officers — they  had  run  like  hares,  and  then 
published  a  bulletin  in  which  the  English  were  not 
even  mentioned.  Just  like  them — you'll  find  that 
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out  by-and-by.  Our  affair  was  hushed  up,  though, 
or  the  Duke  would  have  made  short  work  of  it. 
Old  Douro  didn't  understand  jokes  of  that  kind. 
Hated  brawls  and  rows,  and  wouldn't  have  over 
looked  them  even  in  his  best  officers — which,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  some  of  those  in  question  were.  But 
touching  your  affair,  Mr  Green.  And  first  let  me 
introduce  myself — as  Major  Moss,  late  of  His  Ma 
jesty's  125th." 

I  bowed,  arid  introduced  Kutherford  to  the  Major, 
who  was  a  stout-built  man,  past  the  middle  age, 
with  dark  aquiline  features,  and  hair  slightly  griz 
zled.  His  "  get-up  "  was  strictly  military — the 
popular  ideal  of  an  English  veteran  officer  —  stiff 
black  stock,  blue  surtout  buttoned  high,  whis 
kers  shaved  sharp  off  in  a  line  with  the  bottom 
of  the  ear,  buckskin  gloves  of  snowy  whiteness. 
His  off-hand  manner  and  easy  assurance  carried 
every  thing  before  him.  In  very  indifferent  Span 
ish — had  forgotten  it,  he  said,  since  he  was  there 
with  the  Duke  —  he  introduced  himself  to  the 
officer  of  the  guard  as  a  British  commandante,  who 
had  served  under  the  great  Wellington  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  had  now  come  over,  on  a  tour 
of  pleasure,  to  observe  the  operations  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  whose  gallantry  he  had  learned  to  respect 
in  former  days.  This  last  compliment,  coming  on 
the  top  of  Jack's  pretty  speeches,  completely  sub 
jugated  the  Spaniard;  and  I  have  no  manner  of 
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doubt  that,  had  we  required  it,  he  would  have 
handed  over  the  command  of  the  guard  to  us.  As 
we  did  not  exact  so  much,  he  contented  himself 
with  conducting  us  to  the  door  of  the  guardhouse 
and  wishing  us  a  very  good  night. 

Kutherford  and  I  would  have  at  once  returned  to 
our  inn,  but  we  had  to  pass  the  Major's  quarters  in 
our  way,  and  he  insisted  on  our  stepping  in  for  ten 
minutes,  and  for  a  single  glass  of  grog  by  way  of 
nightcap. 

"  Lascelles ! "  cried  the  Major,  as  we  entered  a 
capital  apartment  strongly  scented  with  Oriental 
pastiles,  Latakia  tobacco,  and  rum  punch — "  Las 
celles  I  here  are  two  of  our  gallant  young  country 
men,  come  out  to  support  the  throne  of  Her  Catho 
lic  Majesty.  Honourable  Lewis  Lascelles  —  Mr 
Green,  Queen's  Own  Death  or  Glory  Hussars — Mr 
Kutherford,  of  the  Artillery." 

The  Honourable  Mr  Lascelles  rose  languidly  from 
his  arm-chair  to  return  our  bows.  He  was  a  fair- 
haired,  effeminate-looking  young  man  of  about  five- 
and-twenty.  His  features  had  something  foreign  in 
their  cast;  altogether  he  was  rather  good-looking, 
and  evidently  thought  so.  His  neck  was  bare — on 
his  feet  he  wore  Turkish  slippers — a  dressing-gown 
of  brilliant  hues  enfolded  his  slender  person — his 
ruddy  lips  languidly  caressed  the  amber  mouthpiece 
of  a  cherry-stick  pipe,  which  reached  half  way  across 
the  room. 
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It  was  well  on  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
before  Eutherford  and  I  quitted  the  Major's  quarters. 
The  impression  left  upon  my  youthful  mind  by  the 
prolonged  sederunt,  was  one  highly  favourable  to 
our  new  acquaintances.  The  Honourable  Lascelles 
I  certainly  thought  a  little  too  much  of  the  exqui 
site — a  trifle  more  of  the  silver-fork-and-rose-leaf 
school  about  him  than  met  my  ideas  of  manliness — 
but  then  his  fine  airs  and  drawling  nonchalance  sat 
well  upon  him.  His  style  of  dress  was  decidedly 
peculiar  and  somewhat  showy,  but  at  the  same  time 
airy,  graceful,  and  characteristic  of  the  man  of  high 
fashion,  who  had  lived  much  abroad.  But  Major 
Moss  was  the  boy  for  me — a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  British  veteran.  I  could  have  sat  till  daylight, 
and  again  till  dark,  listening  to  his  tales  of  war,  of 
battles,  skirmishes,  and  venturous  escapes.  He  had 
been  everywhere,  knew  everybody.  He  had  dined 
with  the  Duke  a  few  days  before  starting  for  Spain ; 
was  intimate  with  Napier,  and  the  four  volumes  then 
published  of  that  officer's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War  lay  upon  his  table.  He  showed  me  the  words 
"The  Author  to  an  old  friend  and  comrade,"  in 
scribed  in  a  bold  sprawling  hand  at  the  commence 
ment  of  Volume  One.  With  General  Evans  he  was 
not  on  terms — some  old  dispute  when  they  were 
on  the  Staff  together  —  and  he  therefore  did  not 
mean  to  go  to  his  headquarters — there  would  be  an 
awkwardness  about  it — but  would  proceed  up  the 
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country,  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  visit  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  north  of  Spain,  attach 
himself  perhaps  for  a  time  to  a  Spanish  corps  d'armee 
— to  see,  he  said,  if  the  Dons  had  improved  in 
soldiering  since  his  day — and  ultimately  probably 
proceed  to  Madrid,  and  home  to  England  by  way  of 
Andalusia,  where  he  proposed  to  winter.  In  short, 
the  Major  talked  a  great  deal  that  evening,  in  a 
sort  of  laconic,  off-hand  way ;  touched  on  innumer 
able  subjects,  chiefly  of  a  more  or  less  military  na 
ture  ;  gave  me  some  excellent  advice  as  a  young 
soldier — seemed,  indeed,  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to 
me — hoped  he  should  see  me  often,  and  that  we 
should  be  going  up  the  country  at  the  same  time, 
when  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  conducting 
me  over  some  of  the  famous  battle-fields  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  I  was  duly  attentive,  gratified, 
and  grateful ;  the  Honourable  Lascelles  sat  listless 
and  somnolent,  trifling  with  his  amber  mouthpiece, 
and  occasionally  vouchsafing  a  remark ;  Kutherford, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  said  little  or  nothing. 

I  was  favoured  next  morning  after  breakfast  with 
Jack's  opinion  of  our  new  friends.  Jack  had  had 
a  hammock  slung  in  his  room  at  the  fonda,  and, 
when  there  was  nothing  better  to  do,  would  lie  in 
it  half  the  day,  smoking  Cavendish  in  a  short  black 
pipe,  and  spinning  yarns  of  his  past  life,  to  which 
he  was  sure  to  find  as  many  attentive  listeners  as 
there  were  persons  present.  I,  who  at  that  time 
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was  enthusiastic  after  everything  in  the   way  of 

adventure,  was  never  weary  of  his  vivid  pictures 
of  fights  with  slavers,  cutting-out  parties,  cruises 
amongst  savages,  and  frolics  in  West  Indian  towns, 
varied  occasionally  by  an  episode  of  a  more  touching 
and  domestic  character.  Jack  had  been  a  wild  slip 
in  his  youth — had  run  away  from  home,  and  gone 
to  sea  in  a  merchantman,  where  he  found  hard  fare, 
rough  usage,  and  just  enough  leisure  heartily  to 
repent  his  folly.  And  he  more  than  once  made 
the  most  heedless  amongst  us  look  grave,  when  he 
told  how  he  returned  to  his  village  home  in  an  in 
land  county,  and  of  his  faltering,  hesitating  walk 
along  the  leafy  avenue  leading  to  his  father's  par 
sonage — ashamed  as  he  was  to  show  himself  in  his 
coarse  seaman's  dress,  which  was  in  rags,  whilst 
his  toes  had  pierced  his  only  shoes  in  the  long 
march  from  the  distant  seaport — and  how  his  elder 
sister  started  at  sight  of  the  wild  sailor  lad  when 
he  came  suddenly  upon  her,  as  she  sat,  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  in  the  shadow  of  the  honeysuckle  porch ; 
and  how  she  wept  when  she  recognised  him,  and 
told  him  of  his  mother's  death.  When  he  got  to 
this  part  of  his  story,  the  lines  on  Jack's  honest 
countenance,  which  was  burned  to  a  deep  brick- 
dust  colour  by  exposure  to  sun  and  storm,  would 
grow  more  rigid,  and  he  would  lie  silent  for  a  while, 
sucking  his  pipe  very  hard,  until  his  gay  compan 
ions  had  almost  forgotten  his  presence,  when  he 
11  Q 
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would  burst  out  suddenly  with  some  quaint  sally 
or  reminiscence,  that  set  the  room  in  a  roar.  A 
worthy  and  true-hearted  fellow  was  Jack  Ruther- 
ford  ;  and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him,  as  I  often  did 
at  a  later  day,  galloping  his  light  guns  into  the 
hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  singeing  the  very 
whiskers  of  the  infantry  with  his  close  and  deadly 
discharges.  Poor  Jack  !  he  had  a  presentiment  he 
would  die  in  Spain,  and  it  did  not  deceive  him ; 
but  he  surely  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
picked  off  from  behind  a  bush  by  a  lurking  marauder. 

Jack  listened  very  stoically  to  my  fervent  eulo- 
gium  of  Major  Moss,  smiled  once  or  twice,  but  said 
nothing  until  I  questioned  him  directly  as  to  his 
opinion  of  the  gentleman.  He  did  not  know,  he 
said — had  not  had  time  to  form  one.  The  Major 
seemed  a  very  fine  fellow  in  his  way — talked  rather 
much — rather  a  young  man  to  have  been  in  all 
those  battles  he  told  of.  Respecting  the  Honour 
able  Lascelles  he  was  more  decided  in  his  opinion ; 
thought  him  an  infernal  puppy,  with  his  long  pipe 
and  fine  dressing-gown,  and  affected  lisp  ;  didn't 
like  the  cut  of  his  jib  at  all — something  Jewish  in 
it — very  like  a  Jew  at  Calcutta,  who  had  once  sold 
him  a  pinchbeck  watch  and  appendages  as  gold  of 
Ophir  ;  could  not  bear  fair  Jews — was  not  particu 
larly  fond  of  dark  ones. 

I  totally  differed  with  Jack's  estimate  of  our  new 
acquaintances,  but  I  avoided  controversy  on  the 
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subject,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  fonda  to  re 
turn  to  out-quarters.  Eiding  towards  the  town 
gate,  I  fell  in  with  Major  Moss,  mounted  on  a  stout 
Spanish  pony.  He  joined  company,  laughed  over 
my  misadventure  of  the  night  before,  was  chatty 
and  amusing,  rode  out  of  the  town  with  me,  and 
finally  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  me  to 
cantonments,  take  camp-kettle  luck  and  pass  the 
day.  We  had  no  regimental  mess  at  that  time, 
but  fed  together  by  threes  and  fours  on  such  fare 
as  the  villages  yielded.  The  Captain  and  two  jolly 
subs,  who  were  my  mess  companions,  made  much 
of  the  stranger,  who  was  invited  to  return  as  often 
as  he  felt  disposed,  and  who  did  return,  and  soon 
became  acquainted  with  the  whole  regiment.  The 
Honourable  Lascelles  sometimes  accompanied  him, 
but  not  often,  being  of  sedentary  habits,  addicted 
to  solitude  and  smoke,  and  also,  as  his  friend  confi 
dentially  informed  us,  a  terrible  Lothario,  and  much 
taken  up  just  then  with  a  certain  beautiful  mar 
chioness  resident  at  T . 

Orders  at  last  came  for  the  squadron  to  which  I 
belonged  to  march  up  the  country.  With  it  went 
the  Colonel  and  part  of  the  staff  of  the  regiment. 
Eutherford  had  preceded  us  by  a  fortnight ;  but 
Major  Moss — who,  although  on  more  or  less  intimate 
terms  with  most  of  our  fellows,  had  always  shown 
a  marked  preference  for  me,  his  first  acquaintance 
in  the  corps — was  to  go  with  us.  He  had  some  time 
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since  been  introduced  to  the  Colonel,  upon  whom 
he  made  an  excellent  impression.  Tomkins  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  stiff  and  inaccessible 
enough  if  they  detect  timidity  or  deference  in  a  new 
acquaintance,  but  bland  as  guava  jelly  when  treated 
rather  cavalierly.  Acting  upon  hints  he  had  ob 
tained,  or  upon  intuitive  perception  of  character, 
Major  Moss  treated  him  from  the  very  first  in  an 
easy,  off-hand,  almost  patronising  way  (for  which 
his  superior  rank  in  the  British  service  may  have 
seemed  to  him  sufficient  warrant),  maintaining  him 
self  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  adroitly  threw  in  complimentary  re 
ferences  to  Tomkins'  early  military  career,  to  his 
smartness  as  an  officer,  his  lady-killing  exploits  in 
Southern  Europe,  his  exquisite  taste  in  dress,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  In  short,  Tomkins  took  quite  a  fancy  to 
the  Major — paid  him  many  attentions — obtained 
him,  upon  some  nefarious  pretext,  an  authorisation 
to  draw  rations  for  horses  and  servants — lent  him 
a  baggage  animal — and  finally,  on  the  morning  of 

our  departure  from  T ,  the  Major's  pony  having 

gone  lame,  actually  also  lent  him  one  of  his  own 
chargers ;  I  doing  a  like  good  office  to  the  Honour 
able  Lascelles,  whose  brace  of  mountain  cobs  were 
sufficiently  loaded  with  his  pipes,  wardrobe,  nick- 
nacks,  and  pictures.  For  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
my  two  new  friends  were  enthusiastic  lovers  of  art 
and  objects  of  vertu,  and  had  already,  since  their 
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arrival  in  Spain,  made  a  considerable  collection  of 
church  ornaments,  old-fashioned  arms,  and  pictures 
of  price,  intended,  Major  Moss  informed  me,  to 
enrich  the  magnificent  gallery  and  museum  of  the 
Lascelles  family. 

We  were  all  weary  of  our  cantonments,  and  eager 
for  action,  and  it  was  a  joyful  day  when  boot  and 
saddle  sounded — for  the  last  time  for  us — in  the 
muddy  uncomfortable  hamlets  where  we  had  for 
some  weeks  been  quartered,  without  other  occupa 
tion  than  perpetual  drills  and  field-days.  The  enemy 
was  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  line  of  march, 
and  for  the  first  two  days  we  were  unaccompanied  by 
infantry.  But  at  the  small  town  at  which  we  passed 
the  second  night,  the  officer  commanding  offered 
to  send  a  company  with  us  on  our  following  day's 
march.  There  were  flying  parties  of  Carlists  about ; 
and  as  the  road  was  hilly,  and  in  some  places  fringed 
with  forest,  a  handful  of  hostile  infantry  might,  with 
out  risk  to  themselves,  cause  us  great  annoyance. 

Colonel  Tomkins,  amongst  whose  faults  want  of 
caution  was  not  to  be  included,  readily  accepted 
the  proffered  escort,  for  which,  however,  judging 
from  appearances  during  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion.  There  was 
no  sign  of  an  enemy — not  so  much  as  a  distant 
vedette,  or  the  smoke  of  a  picket-fire.  But  towards 
noon  the  character  of  the  road  changed.  The  hills, 
previously  distant  on  our  right  and  left,  closed  in 
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upon  us.  The  road  ran  at  the  base  of  a  steep  range 
of  rocks,  thickly  clothed  with  brushwood,  from 
which  we  were  separated  but  by  a  strip  of  level 
ground,  in  few  places  more  than  a  hundred  or  two 
yards  wide.  On  our  other  hand,  the  ground  sank 
abruptly  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  we 
overlooked  a  green  valley,  partially  cultivated,  dot 
ted  with  trees,  watered  by  a  tortuous  stream,  and 
on  whose  farther  side,  towards  the  foot  of  the  oppo 
site  mountains,  stood  several  small  villages,  each 
with  its  church  tower,  and,  upon  a  sunny  slope,  the 
ponderous  walls  of  an  extensive  convent. 

I  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the  squadron.  A  slight 
ascent  of  the  road  was  terminated,  about  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile  in  our  front,  by  a  ridge,  which  had 
just  been  topped  by  a  party  of  infantry — they,  in 
their  turn,  being  preceded  by  an  advance  of  three 
hussars.  The  Colonel,  two  other  officers,  and 
Major  Moss,  were  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the 
squadron.  I  was  admiring  the  picturesque  group 
of  the  infantry,  whose  figures,  on  attaining  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  were  clearly  defined  against 
the  sky,  when  they  suddenly  halted.  The  officer 
commanding  them  advanced  a  step  or  two,  then 
turned  to  his  men,  gave  an  order,  and  drew  his 
sword.  The  men  handled  their  arms.  Just  then 
a  shot  was  fired  further  to  the  front,  quickly  fol 
lowed  by  another — two,  three  more — then  a  whole 
volley,  arid  then two  shots  close  to  my  ear,  as 
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they  seemed,  but  in  reality  at  about  a  hundred 
yards  off,  out  of  the  wood  on  our  right.  One  bullet 
whistled  close  by  my  head ;  another  made  a  bloody 
streak  across  the  crupper  of  a  trumpeter's  horse 
just  before  me.  A  hussar  came  at  a  canter  over 
the  ridge,  closely  followed  by  two  riderless  horses. 
It  was  our  advance,  driven  in,  two  out  of  the  three 
men  having  fallen. 

The  suddenness  of  this  attack,  on  such  young 
troops  as  were  then  the  Q.  0.  D.  0.  G.  Hussars, 
caused  some  confusion,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
nobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  do.  As  an  humble 
sub,  I,  of  course,  had  merely  to  wait  orders.  Pen 
ding  these,  I  looked  about  me.  In  several  parts  of 
the  wood  on  our  right  I  saw  a  movement ;  here  and 
there  a  musket-barrel  gleamed,  and  I  once  or  twice 
discerned  the  Carlists'  blue  and  red  caps.  Strag 
gling  shots  were  fired,  but  with  little  effect.  It 
was  to  our  front  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  :  I 
heard  a  considerable  popping  going  on  there,  but 
could  see  nothing  of  it,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  road. 
A  little  in  front  of  me  Tomkins  was  consulting  with 
his  captains.  Inexperienced  though  I  was  in  the 
noble  art  of  war,  I  plainly  saw  that  we  were  in  a 
very  nasty  position  for  cavalry — on  a  narrow  road, 
with  a  sort  of  precipice  to  the  left,  and  with  a  thick 
wood  close  up  to  our  right.  Our  best,  and,  indeed, 
our  only  plan  for  avoiding  damage  that  might  be 
considerable,  and  that  we  could  not  possibly  retail* 
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ate,  was  to  retire  from  the  proximity  of  the  wood, 
which  was  naturally  the  base  of  onr  light-infantry 
enemy's  operations,  and  to  get  into  the  open  ground 
upon  our  left,  where,  if  the  Carlists  thought  proper 
to  follow  us,  horse  could  act  with  advantage.  I 
was  running  my  eye  along  the  side  of  the  road,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  place  where  we  could  file  down 
into  the  fields,  when  somebody  passed  before  me.  It 
was  Major  Moss,  his  horse's  head  turned  to  the  rear. 

u  I  am  going  to  fetch  the  infantry,"  said  he,  with 
out  waiting  to  be  questioned. 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,"  I  replied; 
"  they  are  coming  up." 

"  I  will  hasten  them,  then,"  said  the  Major,  who 
himself  seemed  rather  in  haste,  "  and  at  the  same 
time  look  after  my  baggage." 

"  Your  baggage  is  safe  enough,"  said  I,  detain 
ing  him.  "Better  stay  here  and  see  the  fun." 

The  Major  looked  a  little  disturbed,  I  thought — 
a  shade  paler  than  usual  he  seemed  to  me — but  it 
might  be  only  fancy.  Just  then  a  bullet  from  the 
bushes,  passing  in  front  of  me,  went  slap  into  the 
top  of  his  holster-pipe.  Could  I  have  believed  it 
possible  for  so  old  a  soldier  to  be  affected  by  such 
a  trifle,  I  should  have  said  he  started.  The  next 
instant  he  smiled  grimly. 

"  Sharp  work  this,"  he  said.  "  Reminds  me  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro."  And  putting  his  heels  to  his 
horse,  he  rode  off  to  the  rear. 
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I  did  not,  at  that  moment,  give  another  thought 
either  to  the  Major  or  to  the  probable  similarity 
between  the  trifling  skirmish  now  commencing  and 
the  severe  combat  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  for  I  had 
caught  sight  of  a  place  where  it  seemed  to  me  pro 
bable  we  might  get  off  the  road  and  into  the  fields. 
Just  then  the  rest  of  the  infantry  came  up.  They 
were  only  about  a  hundred  men  strong,  inclusive  of 
the  party  whom  we  heard  blazing  away  beyond  the 
ridge  ;  but  they  were  well  officered,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  Spanish  troops.  Half  of 
them  went  forward  to  support  their  comrades  en 
gaged  in  front ;  the  other  half  lined  the  low  stone 
parapet  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  Carlists  in  the  wood.  Tomkins  had  sent 
forward  an  officer  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  to  ascertain 
how  things  looked  in  front.  A  steep  and  rugged 
road,  was  the  report,  the  wood  coming  down  close 
to  it  for  a  distance  of  at  least  a  mile — that  being  as 
far  as  could  be  seen,  a  second  ridge  then  occurring 
— the  Carlists  seemed  in  some  force,  and  the  preci 
pice  on  the  left  continued  increasing  in  depth,  with 
out  any  visible  means  of  descent  into  the  level. 
That  such  a  descent,  if  practicable,  was  by  far  our 
best  resource,  had  not  unnaturally  occurred  to  Tom- 
kins  and  others,  as  well  as  to  an  inexperienced  sol 
dier  like  myself;  but  the  practicability  was  more 
than  doubtful.  Tomkins  was  evidently  at  a  non 
plus  ;  riding  to  the  road-side,  he  craned  over  the 
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edge  to  look  for  a  practicable  slope.  Without  wait 
ing  orders,  I  galloped  a  hundred  yards  to  a  place 
where  a  sort  of  promontory  jutted  out  into  the  fields. 
On  its  further  side,  fringed  with  bushes,  I  found  a 
gentle  slope,  concealed  from  the  road  by  the  foliage 
overhanging  it,  and  not  easy  to  detect.  I  rode  back 
to  report  my  discovery  to  the  Colonel.  It  was  not 
made  too  soon  ;  for  the  Carlists,  who  had  either  re 
ceived  reinforcements,  or  gained  fresh  courage  from 
our  inaction  and  embarrassed  position,  managed 
not  only  to  give  full  employment  to  our  infantry, 
but  to  gall  ourselves  considerably.  Several  horses 
and  two  or  three  men  were  wounded,  and  there 
seemed  danger  of  our  losing  part  of  our  bag 
gage.  Prompt  measures  were  now  taken.  I  and 
another  officer  were  sent,  with  twenty  men,  to 
repel  by  a  charge  an  attempt  upon  the  baggage, 
should  the  enemy  come  upon  the  road.  As  I  trot 
ted  into  the  rear  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  friend 
Major  Moss.  He  was  dismounted,  and  standing 
with  his  (or  rather  Tomkins')  horse  between  him 
and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  looked  disturbed 
and  anxious. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  boy !  "  he  cried,  as  I  rode  up, 
"  this  is  kind.  So  you  heard  of  my  accident.  Only 
a  spent  ball,  but  rather  painful ;  "  and  he  made  a 
step  towards  me,  limping  terribly. 

It  was  no  time  for  sympathy  or  kind  inquiries. 

"  Close  up  with  the  baggage !  "  said  my  senior 
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in  command ;  and  the  grooms  and  muleteers  bustled 
and  goaded,  and  flogged  their  beasts,  frequently 
looking  over  their  shoulders  the  while,  as  though 
but  moderately  pleased  at  the  foe's  proximity  and 
their  own  nearly  defenceless  condition.  Toinkins 
and  the  squadron  were  already  filing  down  into  the 
fields.  The  baggage  animals  and  led  horses  moved 
quickly  after  them.  Happening  to  turn  my  head, 
I  saw  my  friend  the  Major  get  into  his  saddle  with 
an  activity  that  relieved  me  from  all  anxiety  with 
respect  to  his  wound.  We  brought  up  the  rear  at 
a  short  distance,  till  all  had  reached  the  fields,  and 
then  filed  down  ourselves,  and  joined  the  squadron, 
which  was  drawn  up  on  a  fine  level  turf  half  a  mile 
from  the  road,  with  the  baggage  well  in  rear,  and 
the  surgeons  busy  looking  to  the  wounded  ;  whilst 
old  Lampass,  the  vet.,  was  paying  the  same  atten 
tion  to  the  injured  horses — more  numerous  than  the 
human  sufferers. 

The  infantry  next  retired  from  the  road  upon 
our  position,  followed  by  the  Carlists,  who,  it  now 
became  evident,  considerably  outnumbered  them. 
There  was  a  brisk  but  brief  skirmish.  The  enemy 
— active  fellows,  irregularly  uniformed,  but  well 
armed  with  long-barrelled  muskets  of  unusual  range 
— pressed  our  foot-soldiers  hard,  and,  carried  away 
by  the  ardour  of  the  fight,  were  soon  nearer  to  us 
than  to  the  road,  and  their  bullets  fell  thick  about 
us.  Then  Toinkins  ordered  a  troop  to  charge. 
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Advancing  at  a  canter,  our  line  was  quickly  dis 
ordered  by  clumps  of  bushes  and  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  The  Carlists  ran  like  mad  when  they  saw 
us  in  motion,  but  they  were  not  quick  enough. 
Our  charge,  although  irregular,  and  in  a  sort  of 
straggling  open  order — such  as  I  afterwards  fre 
quently  saw  made  with  good  results  by  Zurbano's 
Cossack-like  lancers — was  effective,  and  the  slow 
est  of  the  runaways  were  sabred.  The  others 
reached  the  road,  and  did  not  again  venture  to  any 
distance  from  it. 

On  rejoining  the  squadron,  one  of  the  first  persons 
I  observed  was  Major  Moss.  He  was  on  foot ;  a 
handkerchief  was  bound  round  his  leg,  and  a  ser 
vant  was  brushing  his  clothes,  which  were  dirty 
and  clay-stained.  His  horse  had  reared  and  thrown 
him  down,  he  told  me,  just  as  he  was  mounting  to 
accompany  us  in  our  charge  ;  and,  besides  the 
bruise  on  his  leg  from  the  spent  ball,  he  had  strained 
his  back,  which  had  alone  prevented  him  from 
having  a  cut  at  the  rascals  in  the  wood.  (The 
Major,  I  should  observe,  wore  a  sword  upon  the 
march,  and  carried  pistols.)  I  saw  the  man  who 
was  rubbing  him  down  grin  as  he  spoke,  and  heard 
a  soldier  say  something,  of  which  I  caught  only  the 
words — "safe  in  a  ditch,"  but  which  seemed  hugely 
to  divert  his  comrades.  At  a  later  period  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was  more  clearly  explained  to  me. 

Marching  for  a  short  distance  over  the  fields,  we 
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regained  the  road  a  little  farther  on.  Thenceforth 
the  country  was  less  favourable  to  amhuscades  ; 
and,  without  other  adventure,  we  reached  our 
halting-place  for  the  night — a  large  village,  open, 
but  garrisoned,  and  having,  like  many  of  the  vil 
lages  in  Northern  Spain  at  that  time,  a  strong  loop- 
holed  guardhouse,  capable  of  holding  out  for  some 
time  if  artillery  were  not  brought  against  it.  There 
were  a  number  of  large  handsome  houses  in  this 
village,  which  had  not  as  yet  suffered  from  the  war, 
but  which,  at  a  later  period,  I  saw  in  grievous 
plight — sacked,  half-burned  down,  and  with  scarcely 
a  tithe  of  its  inhabitants  remaining.  Then,  how 
ever,  it  looked  cheerful  enough,  and  tolerably  popu 
lous.  We  got  good  billets,  and  soon  learned  that 
we  were  to  remain  there  all  the  following  day. 
We  had  had  three  very  fatiguing  marches,  and  the 
respite  was  agreeable,  especially  to  the  wounded, 
and  to  our  horses,  which  had  not  yet  got  used  to 
hard  work  on  chopped  straw  and  barley. 

On  the  second  evening  passed  in  this  village,  I 
was  returning  rather  late  to  my  quarters,  when,  at 
the  angle  of  a  garden  wall  which  enclosed  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  place,  I  ran  against  and 
nearly  upset  a  person  standing  in  its  shadow,  who 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm.  It  was  so  dark 
that,  although  close  to  him,  I  could  not  distinguish 
his  features,  but  I  recognised  the  voice  as  that  of 
Major  Moss,  who  had  risen  that  morning  seemingly 
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quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Ms  yesterday's 
casualties. 

"Hallo,  Major!"  cried  I,  "what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"  Ha,  my  dear  boy  ! "  replied  the  Major,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief;  "is  it  you?  I  am  delighted;  I 
thought  it  was — but  never  mind.  Where  are  you 
off  to?" 

"  To  bed,  to  be  sure  ;  and  should  think  it  a 
better  place  for  you  than  these  gasless  lanes.  You 
know  that  we  march  at " 

I  stopped,  for  just  then  there  was  a  low  whistle, 
quickly  followed  by  a  sound,  thrice  repeated,  of 
hands  clapped  cautiously  together.  "  What  the 
deuce  is  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  Major,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
arm ;  and  he  gave  a  similar  whistle  in  reply.  I 
now  first  perceived  that  he  was  enveloped  in  a  large 
cloak. 

"  Moss  I  Moss  !  "  said  a  voice,  not  loud  but  dis 
tinct,  and  which  came  from  a  little  distance — 
"  Quick  !  Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Discretion,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  the 
Major,  speaking  close  to  my  ear  in  a  quick  whisper. 
"  It  is  Lascelles — a  lady  in  the  case.  Leave  me,  I 
entreat  you.  To-morrow  you  shall  know  all ;  "  and, 
gliding  from  me,  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

It  struck  me  as  rather  odd  that  the  Major,  at  his 
time  of  life,  should  be  playing  the  cloaked  gallant, 
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and  engaged  in  midnight  adventures,  however  suit 
able  the  part  might  be  to  the  fascinating  Lascelles  ; 
but  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  my  quarters.  We  marched  at  grey  of  morning  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  sunbeams  had  dissipated  drowsi 
ness,  I  rode  abreast  of  the  Major,  and  ventured  an 
allusion  to  his  recent  nocturnal  prowl.  He  laughed. 
"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  "  you  think  it  strange  an  old 
soldier  like  me  should  be  dangling  after  damsels 
and  dealing  in  cloaks  and  rope-ladders.  You  are 
right,  my  dear  Green  ;  all  that  was  well  enough  on 
my  first  visit  to  the  Peninsula — I  could  perhaps  tell 
a  tale  or  two  of  that  time — but  not  now.  The  fact 
is — I  don't  wish  it  to  be  known,  but  I  am  sure  I  can 
rely  on  your  discretion — the  fact  is,  that  fellow 
Lascelles  gives  me  a  deal  of  uneasiness.  His  father 
is  my  old  comrade  and  intimate  friend,  and  com 
mitted  him  in  some  measure  to  my  charge.  Now, 
my  dear  Green,  see  my  position  !  You  are  a  young 
man  of  sense  beyond  your  years,  and  will  duly 
appreciate  its  difficulties  ;  for,  I  repeat  it,  you  are 
a  man  of  great  judgment  and  good  sense,  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  unusual  at  your  age.  I 
have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  you  this  last 
day  or  two.  I  am  anxious  to  serve  you,  and  have 
been  considering  how  to  do  it.  General  Alava  is  an 
old  Peninsular  friend  of  mine — we  were  once  on 
the  staff  together — and  I  propose,  if  you  do  not 
object,  writing  to  him  by  an  early  post,  and  men- 
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tioning  in  the  strongest  terms  your  gallant  be 
haviour  in  that  skirmish  the  other  day." 

I  felt  myself  colour  with  pleasure,  and,  warmly 
shaking  the  Major's  hand,  expressed  my  acknow 
ledgments — visions  of  promotion,  of  staff  appoint 
ments  and  brilliant  decorations,  floating  before  my 
eyes. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  Major, 
"  Lascelles  is  a  fine  fellow,  but  young  and  impru 
dent.  He  has  come  to  Spain  with  his  head  full  of 
romance,  dreaming  of  serenades,  balconies,  twirling 
fans,  black-eyed  dames,  and  so  forth.  I  may  advise, 
but  I  cannot  control  him  ;  and  I  am  in  daily  appre 
hension  of  his  being  brought  home  with  a  deadly 
wound  from  the  knife  of  some  vindictive  Spaniard." 

The  Major  was  proceeding  with  his  explanation, 
when  another  officer  joined  us,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  march  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  resuming  this  confidential  conversation.  That 
night's  halt  was  at  a  place  called  Ona,  famous  for 
a  great  old  convent,  the  burial-place  of  sundry 
Spanish  princes,  but  which  had  then  been  turned 
into  barracks,  and  considerably  knocked  about  and 
plundered.  I  expected  to  meet  the  Major  at  the 
posada,  where  some  of  us  were  quartered,  and  where 
we  all  dined  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Lascelles  appeared. 
Next  day  I  was  orderly  officer,  and  had  to  ride  for 
ward  to  take  up  quarters.  This  was  a  disagreeable 
duty,  which  we  subalterns  performed  in  turn,  the 
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quartermaster  having  remained  sick  at  T .  The 

road  now  was  perfectly  safe,  the  weather  fine,  and 
the  march  pleasant. 

My  various  duties  were  not  over  until  late  that 
evening,  and  I  then  betook  myself  to  the  village 
inn,  where  a  number  of  officers  were  assembled. 
They  had  dined,  and  were  sitting  over  hot  wine. 
Major  Moss  was  of  the  party.  Whilst  I  was  getting 
my  dinner,  the  adjutant  came  in,  looking  half  vexed, 
half  diverted. 

"The  colonel's  in  a  devil  of  a  way,"  he  said. 
"The  squadron  is  accused — of  what  do  you  suppose? 
Nothing  less  than  housebreaking  and  sacrilege  ! 
At  that  place  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  where 
we  halted  after  the  skirmish,  the  country  residence 
of  some  Spanish  grandee  was  broken  into,  and  plun 
dered  of  a  lot  of  valuable  pictures.  The  house  was 
uninhabited,  except  by  an  old  woman  left  in  charge. 
The  robbers,  it  seems,  gagged  and  bound  her  ; 
but  after  some  time  she  managed  to  get  rid  of  the 
gag,  and  squalled  till  assistance  came.  She  swears 
the  burglars  were  Ingleses,  but  seems  to  have  been 
awfully  frightened,  for  there  is  no  making  anything 
of  her  description  of  them.  The  colonel  is  to  have 
further  particulars  to-morrow.  Then  from  Ofia 
another  report  has  come.  You  recollect  the  old  con 
vent  there  ? — one  would  not  have  thought  there  was 
much  to  be  got  out  of  that.  But  it  seems  there  is  a 
church  belonging  to  it,  into  which  robbers  (also  said, 
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from  certain  traces  they  left,  to  be  English)  broke 
their  way  last  night.  They  considerately  abstained 
from  meddling  with  the  toe-nail  of  St  Casilda,  St 
Fancisco  de  Paula's  shirt-collar,  and  other  precious 
relics  enshrined  there.  But  this  forbearance  does 
not  console  the  monks  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
altar-piece,  some  church  plate,  and  sundry  brocaded 
vestments  of  considerable  value.  In  short,  there  is 
the  devil  to  pay.  The  priests  and  Spanish  autho 
rities  are  all  up  in  arms  ;  the  colonel  is  furious  at  the 
stigma  cast  upon  the  regiment,  and  swears  he  will 
sift  the. matter  to  the  very  bottom." 

This  intelligence  naturally  gave  rise  to  much 
speculation  and  conversation.  Suspicions  were  point 
ed  in  various  directions.  There  were  several  pri 
vate  servants,  and  other  camp-followers,  marching 
with  the  squadron,  not  all  of  whom  bore  the  most 
immaculate  of  characters.  Some  suspected  them. 
Others  doubted  that  the  thieves  were  English  at  all 
— thought  they  might  be  Spaniards,  who  had  palmed 
themselves  off"  as  foreigners,  to  distract  pursuit  from 
the  right  direction.  A  third  party  admitted  the 
painful  possibility  of  the  delinquents  being  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Q.  0.  D.  0.  G.  Hussars.  In  short,  for 
full  half  an  hour  the  matter  was  briskly  discussed, 
amidst  the  smoke  of  cigars  and  the  fumes  of  the 
mulled  Kioja  wine.  Then  somebody  proposed  cards. 
We  played  pretty  late,  considering  that  the  reveille 
was  to  sound  a  full  hour  before  daylight,  for  the  next 
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day's  march  was  a  long  one  ;  and,  as  often  happens, 
the  stakes  got  higher  as  the  game  proceeded.  I  was 
unlucky,  and  the  best  part  of  a  month's  pay  was 
transferred,  in  bright  quadruples,  from  iny  pocket  to 
that  of  Lascelles,  who  was  the  principal  winner. 
Major  Moss  also  won,  as  we  all  thought,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  he  declared  himself  a  loser. 

"  I  hate  gambling,"  said  he,  as  he  stood,  candle 
in  hand,  at  my  room  door,  just  as  I  had  tumbled  into 
bed,  sleepy,  and  rather  savage  at  having  lost  my 
money.  "  The  worst  thing  possible  in  a  regiment. 
The  Duke  hated  it  too.  I  remember  once,  in  Por 
tugal,  it  was  whilst  we  were  shut  up  in  Torres  Ve- 
dras — but  I  see  you  are  tired,  and  faith,  so  am  T. 
I  will  tell  you  the  story  another  time.  Good-night. 
By  the  by,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  continued,  coming 
back,  "  the  mornings  are  very  chilly  now,  and  on 
arriving  here,  my  infernal  servant  coolly  informed 
me  that  he  had  lost  my  cloak  on  the  road.  I  gave 
it  him  to  carry  when  the  sun  got  warm,  and  the 
rascal  managed  to  drop  it.  Can  you  lend  me  some 
thing  to  keep  the  rheumatism  out  of  my  old  bones, 
till  my  heavy  baggage  comes  up?" 

The  Major's  heavy  baggage,  I  supposed,  would 
come  up  on  elephants.  He  was  already,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  pretty  well  off  for  impedimenta,  to  be  travel 
ling  in  a  disturbed  country  and  over  Spanish  roads.^ 
He  and  Lascelles  had  four  well-laden  baggage  ani 
mals  between  them,  one  belonging  to  Tomkins,  the 
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three  others  strong  rough  brutes,  of  a  kind  purchas 
able,  in  those  parts,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars 
a-piece.  They  rode,  as  I  think  I  before  mentioned, 
horses  that  I  and  the  colonel  had  lent  them. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  hardly  know.  I  can't  march 
without  my  uniform  cloak,  you  see,  and  my  pea- 
jacket  wouldn't  fit  you.  I'm  really  afraid  I  can't 
oblige  you." 

"  But  that  furred  wrapper  of  yours — lend  me 
that,  can't  you  ?  It  will  be  the  very  thing.  To 
morrow  we  halt  at  a  town,  and  I  can  buy  a  cloak." 

Now,  truth  to  tell,  I  did  not  much  like  to  lend  the 
Major  the  furred  wrapper,  as  he  called  it,  which 
was  a  bit  of  boyish  extravagance  and  dandyism,  a 
sort  of  dark-green  polonaise,  lined  with  squirrel  fur — 
a  deuced  comfortable  sort  of  thing  on  a  cold  night, 
and,  as  I  flattered  myself,  a  particularly  knowing  and 
handsome  piece  of  toggery.  However,  there  it  lay 
upon  a  chair ;  at  that  time  of  day  I  was  a  bad  hand 
at  refusing  anything — thought  it  looked  ill-natured, 
mean,  and  so  forth,  and  moreover  I  was  just  then 
extremely  sleepy — so  I  told  the  Major  to  take  it, 
turned  on  my  pillow,  and  was  asleep  before  he  had 
shut  the  door. 

How  I  cursed  the  trumpets  the  next  morning, 
as  they  clanged  out  the  reveille  in  front  of  the  posa- 
da,  my  drowsy  servant  at  the  same  time  stumbling 
into  my  room  with  a  stinking  oil  lamp  in  his  hand 
— one  of  those  primitive  iron  beaks,  still  used  in 
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Spain,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  stolen  from  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however.  A  hasty  wash,  a  rapid  pack,  a  struggle 
into  my  boots,  a  brief  visit  to  the  stables  of  my  troop, 
a  hurried  breakfast  on  delicious  chocolate  (luxury 
of  the  poorest  Spanish  village),  and  then  into  the 
saddle.  Whilst  the  squadron  formed  up,  I  looked 
about  for  Major  Moss,  whose  old  military  habits 
made  him  usually  as  punctual  on  parade  as  though 
his  presence  had  been  required  there.  This  morn 
ing  he  was  absent,  but  I  saw  his  servant  at  the 
stable  door,  busy  saddling  and  arranging  the  bag 
gage,  and  I  called  to  him  to  know  where  his  master 
was.  He  was  rather  late,  the  man  said,  but  was 
getting  up.  Just  then  the  Major  put  his  night- 
capped  head  out  of  window. 

uLate  on  parade,"  cried  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;    "  couldn't    sleep    all    night. 
Very  lively  beds  these.    Didn't  you  find  them  so  ?  " 

I  had  been  too  tired  to  attend  to  such  trifles. 

"  Lascelles  is  still  snoring,  I  believe,"  said  the 
Major  ;  "but  I'll  have  him  up  directly,  and  we'll  be 
after  you  in  no  time.  Ah,  Tomkins,  how  d'ye  do  ? 
We  shall  bring  up  the  rear  to-day.  Koad  quite  safe, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

"Perfectly  so,  I  believe,"  replied  Tomkins,  rather 
stiffly,  as  if  he  did  not  much  relish  the  night-capped 
Major's  free  and  easy  address,  in  front  of  his  as 
sembled  squadron. 
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Major  Moss  winked  at  me,  nodded,  slmt  the  win 
dow,  and  in  five  minutes,  and  with  the  first  sun 
beam,  we  marched  out  of  the  place. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning  I 
looked  back  along  the  road,  expecting  to  see  the 
Major  and  his  friend,  with  their  well-laden  baggage 
animals,  trotting  up  in  our  rear.  But  I  looked  in 
vain.  The  day  wore  on.  About  noon  a  half-hour's 
halt  was  called,  in  a  pleasant  vine-embowered  vil 
lage,  to  feed  the  horses  and  refresh  the  men; — still 
the  absentees  did  not  rejoin  us.  The  sun  sank ; 
dusk  came,  then  darkness,  and  we  halted  for  the 
night.  Quarters  taken  up,  and  the  routine  of  duty 
gone  through,  the  officers  assembled,  as  usual,  for 
supper  at  the  inn.  No  signs  of  the  Major ;  his  ab 
sence  became  the  subject  of  conversation.  Could 
anything  have  happened  to  him?  Was  the  road 
quite  safe  ?  Were  there  parties  of  the  enemy  about? 
The  two  last  questions  were  satisfactorily  replied  to. 
Only  one  doubt  arose.  Early  in  that  day's  march 
we  had  passed  a  place  where  the  road  forked.  Ours 
was  the  left  hand  route.  That  to  the  right  led 
straight  into  the  Carlist  country.  Could  the  tra 
vellers  have  made  a  mistake — been  purposely  misled, 
perhaps,  by  some  ill-disposed  peasant — and  have 
ridden  into  the  lion's  jaws  ?  The  possibility  mado 
me  uneasy,  and  I  confess  that  with  my  misgivings 
about  my  friends  were  mingled  some  selfish  thoughts 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  good  bay  charger,  which  the 
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debonnaire  Lascelles  bestrode,  and  of  the  elegant 
polonaise,  Schneider's  masterpiece,  that  contributed 
to  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  veteran  of  many  fights. 
Our  apprehensions,  however,  were  considerably  re 
lieved  by  the  arrival,  late  that  night,  of  a  Spanish 
officer  going  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  He  had  made  a 
very  long  and  rapid  day's  march,  had  ridden  through 
our  last  night's  halting-place  about  noon,  and  Lad 
there  fallen  in  with  the  Major  and  Lascelles.  They 
were  preparing  for  departure,  and  had  told  him  they 
might  possibly  be  unable  to  overtake  the  squadron 
that  day — which  was,  however,  quite  unimport 
ant,  as  we  were  drawing  near  to  our  final  destina 
tion,  and  the  remainder  of  the  road  was  perfectly 
safe.  So  the  Spanish  officer  had  found  it.  With  a 
soldier  servant  for  sole  escort,  he  had  performed  his 
journey  without  molestation  or  sign  of  peril. 

Two  days  more  brought  us  to  the  place  where 
we  were  for  a  time  to  be  quartered.  It  was  a  large 
provincial  town ;  and,  after  dodging  about  for  so 
long  a  time  amongst  poor  villages,  sleeping  on 
maize-straw  mattresses,  and  relying  for  staple  pro 
vender  on  rusty  bacon  and  elderly  eggs,  we  bailed 
with  delight  the  signs  of  civilisation  that  greeted 
our  eyes  on  entrance,  and  indulged  in  pleasing  an 
ticipations  of  feather-beds  and  flesh-pots.  All  the 
more  intense  was  our  disgust  when,  upon  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  we  were  marched  out  to 
cantonments  in  two  hamlets  nearly  a  league  from 
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the  town.  On  arriving  there,  we  found  them  already 
occupied  by  several  companies  of  infantry.  There 
was  stabling  enough  for  the  horses,  but  the  men's 
quarters  were  bad,  and  those  for  the  officers  worse. 
In  virtue  of  his  rank,  Tomkins  got  himself  well  put 
up,  and  so  did  the  senior  captain  and  regimental 
staff ;  but,  in  the  further  village,  the  other  captain, 
and  three  unfortunate  subs  (including  myself), 
found  themselves  utterly  at  a  nonplus.  In  vain  did 
we  drag  the  bewildered  alcalde  from  house  to  house 
in  quest  of  billets ;  every  room  was  filled.  The 
officer  commanding  the  infantry  had  three  rooms 
(for  himself,  adjutant,  and  orderly-room),  but  chur 
lishly  refused  to  compress  his  arrangements  into 
two.  In  short,  it  seemed  likely  we  should  have  to 
bivouac,  or  to  sleep  over  the  stables  amongst  the 
men,  when  a  "good  genius  came  to  our  rescue.  Go 
ing  through  one  of  the  principal  habitations  in  the 
place  (there  were  only  three  or  four  decent  houses, 
the  others  consisting  merely  of  stable,  kitchen,  and 
loft),  Captain  Kamsay,  vexed  at  finding  every  place 
taken  up,  pointed  to  a  door,  and  asked  who  was  bil 
leted  there,  at  the  same  time  grasping  the  handle. 

"The  commandant  of  artillery  1"  replied  the 
alcalde.  But  before  the  words  were  uttered  the 
door  had  opened,  and  "  Jack  Kutherford  !"  was  ex 
claimed  by  four  voices,  in  various  notes  of  admira 
tion.  There  lay  Jack  in  his  hammock,  his  short 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  frowning  over  the  Artilleryman  s 
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Manual.  In  an  instant  he  and  the  book  were  upon 
the  floor,  and  he  made  us  welcome  in  his  quarters. 
These  were  not  splendid,  consisting  of  a  single 
room,  of  moderate  size,  with  a  deal-table  and  bench, 
and  two  lame  chairs,  for  sole  furniture.  Jack  slept 
in  his  hammock  ;  a  few  nails  in  the  wall  supported 
his  well-burnished  sabre,  his  valise  and  pistols  ;  a 
very  moderate  -  sized  portmanteau  comprised  the 
whole  of  his  heavy  baggage.  But  Jack's  notions 
of  hospitality  were  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
On  learning  our  dilemma,  he  immediately  proposed 
that  we  should  all  four  take  up  our  quarters  with 
him.  After  taking  the  inventory  of  his  apartment, 
the  offer  was  not  very  tempting,  and  yet  we  were 
fain  to  accept  it,  for  the  room  was  clean  and  airy, 
and  the  only  one  vacant  in  the  wretched  hamlet, 
which  boasted  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  inn.  So 
that  night,  after  a  homely  but  merry  meal,  suc 
ceeded  by  some  tolerable  grog  and  cigars,  and  by 
some  of  Jack's  very  best  yarns,  we  all  slept  there, 
on  beds  made  up  of  cloaks,  horse-blankets,  and  the 
like.  Next  day  we  got  out  a  camp-bed  or  two,  and 
made  ourselves  tolerably  comfortable  in  a  rough 
way ;  and  I  hardly  remember  to  have  passed  a 
pleasanter  or  merrier  three  weeks  than  I  did  there, 
five  in  a  small  room,  with  scarcely  enough  chairs 
to  sit  upon,  our  diet  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  Irish  stew,  composed  of  tough  ration  beef ;  dry 
salt  sardines  j  an  occasional  hare,  shot  in  the 
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neighbouring  fields  ;  and  for  liquids,  bad  coffee 
and  Spanish  brandy.  The  town  was  not  very  far  off, 
but  it  was  crowded  with  troops  ;  roads  and  weather 
were  bad,  and  supplies  not  easily  obtained. 

Meanwhile  we  did  not  forget  our  absent  friends, 
Major  Moss  and  Lothario  Lascelles.  We  expected 
them  for  two  days  ;  but  when  these  passed,  and 
they  appeared  not,  Tomkins  addressed  himself  to 
the  authorities,  and  inquiries  were  instituted.  The 
result  of  these  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  Our 
two  friends,  it  appeared,  had  not  quitted,  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  the  village  in  which  we  left  them. 
They  had  with  them  their  baggage,  and  their  two 
servants,  one  a  Frenchman,  the  other  an  English 
man,  whom  they  had  not  brought  out  from  England, 
we  afterwards  learned,  but  had  picked  up  on  land 
ing  at  T ,  where  he  had  been  discharged  by 

some  officer.  About  half  a  league  beyond  the 
place  where  the  road  forked,  stood  a  good-sized 
village,  at  which,  before  starting,  they  had  declared 
their  intention  of  passing  the  night.  At  this  vil 
lage  they  had  never  been  seen.  It  was  just  pos 
sible  they  might  have  passed  through  unobserved, 
after  nightfall ;  but  then,  how  was  it  that  at  no 
subsequent  place  upon  the  road  could  the  least 
tidings  be  obtained  of  them  ?  Upon  the  other 
hand,  two  peasants  were  found,  who  deposed  to 
having  met,  soon  after  nightfall,  upon  the  road 
leading  into  the  Carlist  country,  a  party  of  travel- 
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lers,  consisting  of  four  men  and  six  horses,  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage.  The  peasants 
had  met  them  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  each 
other,  at  an  interval  of  half  a  league,  proceeding  at 
a  brisk  pace.  One  of  the  men,  known  to  be  well 
affected  to  the  Queen's  cause,  said  that  he  had  told 
the  travellers,  in  passing,  and  after  the  customary 
"  good-night !"  that  they  were  within  a  league  and 
a  half  of  a  certain  town,  notoriously  occupied  by 
the  Carlists,  and  whose,  name,  he  thought,  would 
be  sufficient  warning  to  them,  if  they  did  not  wish 
to  fall  in  with  the  rebels.  They  had  made  him  an 
unintelligible  reply  in  bad  Spanish,  and  not  know 
ing  who  or  what  they  might  be,  he  dared  not  say 
more,  lest  he  should  get  into  danger  by  too  plainly 
intimating  to  what  party  he  belonged.  The  other 
peasant,  a  less  intelligent  or  less  willing  witness, 
had  met  them  nearer  to  the  division  of  the  roads. 
He  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  any  parti 
culars  beyond  agreeing  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
men  and  horses,  and  saying  that,  as  he  passed,  one 
of  the  former  was  beating  the  animal  he  rode,  and 
which  also  had  baggage  on  it,  and  swearing  at  it 
in  French.  Beyond  that  he  knew  nothing,  had 
not  spoken  to  or  particularly  noticed  them.  On 
calculating  time  and  distances,  it  became  evident 
that  rather  quick  marching  would  have  brought  the 
Major  and  his  party  to  the  fork  in  the  road  at 
about  nightfall,  and  to  the  places  where  the  pea- 
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sants  had  met  them  just  at  the  time  deposed  to  by 
these.  The  only  fact  that  threw  a  shade  of  doubt 
on  the  matter  was,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  marching  fast,  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  rather  a 
slow  pace,  in  conformity  with  ours.  Tomkins  was 
dreadfully  afraid  of  fatiguing  his  horses  on  the 
march.  "Walk!  walk!"  was  his  continual  cry — 
a  command  which  in  time  became  so  habitual  to 
him,  that  he  would  not  unfrequently  repeat  it  when 
quite  unnecessary,  and  even  when  the  regiment 
was  halted ;  so  that  the  men  gave  him  the  nick 
name  of  "  Walker,"  which  stuck  to  him  to  the  last. 
When  not  marching  with  us,  however,  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Major  Moss  and  Las- 
celles  might  not  adopt  a  brisker  mode  of  progres 
sion — the  more  so  as  they  were  probably  desirous 
to  reach  their  destination  before  dark.  And  doubt 
less  their  ill-omened  haste  made  them  overlook  the 
divergence  of  the  roads,  or  neglect  inquiring  which 
they  should  take.  Thus  every  circumstance  com 
bined  to  leave  scarcely  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  our 
unfortunate  acquaintances  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carlists,  from  whom  it  was  much  to  be  feared 
they  would  experience  little  mercy,  even  should  they 
succeed  in  establishing  their  quality  of  peaceable 
travellers,  so  exasperated,  at  that  time,  were  the 
Spanish  Pretender's  adherents  against  all  who  bore 
the  name  of  Englishman. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  investigation  instituted 
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by  the  local  authorities.  The  general  commanding 
the  district  promised  that,  on  the  next  exchange  of 
prisoners,  which  was  shortly  to  take  place,  inquiries 
should  be  made  of  the  Carlist  officers,  and  every 
thing  done  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  our  two 
countrymen,  and  to  obtain  their  liberty  if  they  still 
lived.  Hard-hearted  Tomkins  grumbled  not  a  little 
at  the  loss  of  his  horses,  but  did  not  expend  much 
commiseration  on  the  fate  of  his  Peninsular  contem 
porary.  Younger  and  less  callous,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  believed  when  I  say  that  sincere  regret  for  the 
misfortunes  of  my  friends  was  mingled  with  that 
which  I  not  unnaturally  felt  for  my  good  bay  horse 
and  elegant  fur  coat,  and  for  the  promised,  but  as 
yet  unwritten,  recommendation  to  General  Alava. 

Jack  Kutherford,  who  was  in  command  of  two 
light  guns,  which  he  daily  manosuvred  in  the  neigh 
bouring  fields  till  he  was  splashed  to  the  eyes  and 
as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  was  not  satisfied  with  having 
given  up  four-fifths  of  his  apartment,  but  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  the  hospitable  to  his 
friends  the  hussars.  So  he  gave  a  dinner  party,  to 
which  every  man  brought  his  own  knife  and  fork, 
and  where  there  was  almost  a  glass  for  every  two 
persons.  The  repast  was  more  abundant  than  ele 
gant,  but  the  good  humour  that  prevailed  was 
boundless,  and  the  fun  it  gave  rise  to  unlimited. 
Jack  was  just  warbling,  to  the  tune  of  the  "  British 
Grenadiers,"  a  song  he  had  himself  composed  in 
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honour  and  praise  of  the  Galloping  Gunners,  when 
an  orderly  came  to  tell  Captain  Ramsay  that  the 
colonel  desired  to  see  him  at  the  next  village.  In 
half  an  hour  Ramsay  returned,  in  great  glee  at  pros 
pect  of  something  to  do.  Twenty  men  were  to 
parade  at  two  hours  before  daybreak.  The  object 
was  to  surprise  a  Carlist  cavalry  picket  which  passed 
every  morning  before  daylight,  over  a  hill  less  than 
a  mile  from  our  quarters.  For  three  successive  morn 
ings  its  passage  had  been  observed;  its  business  was 
doubtless  to  convey  some  communication  between 
two  points  of  the  Carlist  line,  the  shortest  road  be 
tween  which  passed  at  that  short  distance  from  us. 
That  the  Carlists  did  not  fear  to  be  intercepted  by 
an  ambuscade,  certainly  showed  rather  a  contemp 
tuous  estimate  of  our  vigilance  and  soldiership,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  show  them  what  these  were  worth. 
The  command  of  the  twenty  men  should  naturally 
have  devolved  upon  a  subaltern,  but  as  the  enter 
prise  required  much  caution  and  judgment,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  which  Ramsay  considered 
he  possessed,  having  been  over  it  two  or  three  times 
after  hares,  he  took  the  command  himself.  I  accom 
panied  him.  In  our  eagerness,  we  were  out  sooner 
than  necessary,  and  remained  for  nearly  three  hours 
halted  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  con 
trary  side  to  that  by  which  the  enemy  were  expected 
to  approach.  A  peasant  had  given  information  of 
the  very  path  by  which  they  usually  came — a  sort 
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of  sheep  track  leading  over  the  corner  of  the  hill. 
We  sat  upon  our  horses  behind  a  small  cluster  of 
trees  :  it  was  October  ;  the  night  had  been  wet,  and 
although  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  air  was  damp, 
and  towards  dawn  it  got  very  cold.  We  were  not 
sorry  when  the  first  grey  light  came.  We  were  on 
the  alert ;  this  was  the  time  the  enemy  might  be 
looked  for.  But  the  sky  brightened,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  them.  The  hour  passed  at  which  they 
usually  appeared.  Our  faces,  already  rather  blue 
with  the  cold,  looked  bluer  still  with  anticipated 
disappointment.  The  rascals  were  evidently  not 
coming.  We  had  been  airing  ourselves  half  the 
night  in  a  damp  field,  all  for  nothing. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  do  after  all," 
said  Ramsay  to  me,  twisting  his  thick  yellow  mus 
tache  with  an  air  of  vexation.  "  You  look  rather 
cold,  Green.  You  may  warm  yourself  presently  by 
a  trot  home  to  your  breakfast.  Hang  the  fellows  I 
Wait  here  a  bit — I  will  peep  round  the  other  end 
of  the  hill  and  see  if  anything  is  moving  in  the 
country  beyond." 

Taking  six  men,  Ramsay  rode  along  the  side  of 
the  long  low  hill,  maintaining  just  the  same  dis 
tance  from  its  summit  as  that  at  which  he  left  us 
stationed.  He  thus  increased  his  distance  from  the 
place  at  which  the  picket  usually  came  over  the 
hill,  close  to  which  place  we  were  halted.  Left  alone, 
I  redoubled  my  vigilance.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
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the  spot  at  which  the  enemy  might  be  expected  to 
appear — although  my  hopes  of  their  appearance,  I 
confess,  were  now  slender — when  I  heard  a  shout  in 
my  rear,  and,  looking  round,  saw  Eamsay  and  his 
half-dozen  troopers  spurring  in  pursuit  of  three  Car- 
list  cavaliers  who  had  just  come  over  that  corner  of 
the  hill  which  was  farthest  from  us,  but  nearest  to  our 
cantonment.  Impunity  had  begotten  temerity.  In 
stead  of  a  dozen  men,  an  officer  and  two  orderlies 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  duty,  whatever  it  was ; 
and  they,  to  save  distance,  had  ventured  still  nearer 
to  their  enemy's  quarters  than  the  picket  had  dared 
to  do. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  men  I  now  galloped  off 
to  support  Bamsay,  although  it  was  evident,  from 
the  start  he  had  got  of  us,  that  the  fate  of  the  fugi 
tives  would  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  without 
our  aid.  As  we  rode  along,  an  animated  and  striking 
scene  was  presented  to  us.  The  hill  sloped  gradu 
ally  into  the  green  plain,  sprinkled  with  trees  from 
which  autumn  was  fast  stripping  the  leaves.  A  blue 
vapour  floated  over  the  ground,  receiving  a  reddish 
tint  from  the  early  sunbeams,  that  now  forced  their 
way  through  the  masses  of  cloud.  In  the  flat  at  my 
feet,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  vapour,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  frame  to  the  picture,  I  obtained,  whilst  de 
scending  the  slope,  a  complete  view  of  all  that 
passed.  The  Carlist  officer,  who  wore  a  white  horse 
man's  cloak  with  a  red  collar,  was  mounted  on  a  good 
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black  Spanish  charger,  very  fast,  and  which  on  dry 
ground  would  have  carried  him  clear  away,  but 
which  was  no  match  in  speed,  over  that  sodden 
turf,  for  the  English  horses  that  followed  it.  His 
two  green-coated  lancers  kept  well  up  with  him, 
and  the  three  made  with  might  and  main  for  a  road 
on  which  their  horses  would  find  harder  footing, 
and  where,  in  a  village,  Carlist  infantry  were  sta 
tioned.  It  was  a  life  and  death  race,  and  death 
won  it.  I  saw  Kamsay,  on  his  powerful  bright  chest 
nut,  gain  at  every  stride  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
three  of  his  men  were  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 
Presently  he  was  so  close  to  one  of  the  Carlists  that 
he  but  just  avoided  a  sudden  and  dexterous  rear- 
point.  The  next  instant  his  sabre  cut  through  the 
flat  scarlet  cap  of  the  lancer,  who  fell  from  his  horse. 
As  the  cut  was  delivered,  the  Carlist  officer,  turn 
ing  in  his  saddle,  fired  a  pistol  at  his  foremost  pur 
suer.  Allowing  for  difference  of  costume,  the  group, 
at  that  moment,  reminded  me  of  a  sketch  by  Wouver- 
mans.  Two  other  shots  were  fired  by  the  hussars, 
and  the  officer  and  his  horse  rolled  over ;  whilst,  at 
almost  the  same  instant,  the  second  lancer,  after  a 
most  gallant  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  two 
of  our  men,  was  struck  from  his  saddle. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  of  this  spirited  little 
conflict,  the   Carlist  was  on  his  feet.     His  horse, 
which  was  not  seriously  wounded,  stood  trembling 
11  s 
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beside  him.  He  himself  was  unhurt,  and  in  the 
act  of  presenting  his  sword  to  Kamsay. 

"  I  see  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,"  he 
said  in  French,  a  and  reckon  on  good  treatment." 

He  spoke  in  a  firm,  confident  tone,  and  there  was 
no  quailing  in  his  countenance  or  bearing ;  but  I 
saw  that  he  cast  a  doubtful  glance  at  our  men,  as 
they  came  galloping  up  with  no  very  friendly  mien. 
Although  the  fellows  had  scarcely  fleshed  a  sabre 
since  they  landed  in  Spain,  they  knew  there  was 
no  quarter  for  them  if  taken,  and  this  made  them 
ruthless  enough.  There  was  a  shade  of  anxiety  on 
the  officer's  face  as  he  awaited  Kamsay's  reply. 
Had  lie  known  his  man,  he  could  not  have  doubted 
what  that  would  be.  Kamsay  was  as  gentle  as 
brave,  and  it  was  not  in  his  kindly  Kentish  nature 
to  hurt  living  creature  unless  able  and  willing  to 
defend  itself.  In  two  minutes  more  the  prisoner, 
having  given  his  parole  not  to  escape  whilst  in  our 
charge,  was  mounted  and  riding  between  Ramsay 
and  me,  and  the  detachment  was  on  its  way  to  can 
tonments.  Before  we  got  there,  we  had  found  out  a 
good  deal  about  our  new  acquaintance  and  captive, 
who  was  a  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
dressed  in  a  neat  staff  uniform,  and  altogether  better 
equipped  than  was  usual  with  Carlist  officers.  He 
was  a  Frenchman,  he  told  us,  and  a  stanch  royalist; 
had  served  in  the  royal  guard  before  the  revolution 
of  1830,  had  fought  in  La  Vendee  with  the  Duchess 
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of  Berri,  and,  when  that  rising  was  finally  quelled, 
had  come  to  Spain  to  serve  Charles  V.  Altogether 
he  was  a  frank,  gentlemanly,  and  very  soldierly 
man,  and  it  was  a  pity  to  think  that  he  would  now 
probably  pass  months,  perhaps  years,  in  a  squalid 
prison.  Ramsay  said  as  much  to  me,  in  English, 
and  added  that  he  would  ask  the  colonel  to  make 
interest  for  an  early  exchange  for  this  fine  fellow. 
The  word  at  once  reminded  me  of  Major  Moss,  and 
I  asked  the  Frenchman  if  he  had  heard  anything  of 
two  English  travellers  who  were  believed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  on  a  day  and 
at  a  place  which  I  named.  He  shook  his  head. 
No  English  prisoners  had  been  taken  so  recently 
to  his  knowledge.  I  went  on  to  describe  the  ap 
pearance,  equipment,  number  of  horses,  &c.  of  tho 
Major  and  Lascelles.  Suddenly  our  captive  slapped 
his  hand  on  his  thigh. 

"  ParUeu!  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know  whom  you 
mean — the  two  Jew  picture-dealers.  But  they 
were  not  taken  prisoners — they  came  in  of  them 
selves.  They  are  in  France  by  this  time." 

The  Frenchman's  first  sentence  raised  hopes 
which  the  succeeding  ones  extinguished. 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  the  same  persons,"  I  said. 
"  One  of  the  gentlemen  is  a  retired  British  officer, 
who  had  the  honour  of  formerly  serving  against 
your  great  Napoleon  in  this  very  country.  The 
other  is  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  English  family." 
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"  Oh,  yes  !  to  be  sure ! "  cried  the  Frenchman, 
laughing  heartily.  "  I  know  all  that  story.  Never 
theless,  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you  that  your 
British  major  and  my  Jew  picture-dealer  (and  stealer 
also,  I  suspect)  are  identical.  So  yours  was  the 
English  regiment  that  had  the  advantage  of  escort 
ing  them  to  within  a  league  or  two  of  our  lines  ? 
Ha,  ha !  a  rare  joke  !  I  saw  the  fellows  the  other 
day  at  headquarters.  Everybody  was  laughing  at 
their  clever  imposition  upon  the  enemy.  They  had 
passports  from  the  King's  principal  London  agent, 
and  were  perfectly  well  treated — if  it  be  any  grati 
fication  to  you  to  know  that.  They  had  heaps  of 
baggage — rolls  of  pictures,  and  other  matters. 
which  they  had  bought,  they  said ;  but  I  heard 
that  some  of  the  things  were  of  a  nature  that  could 
hardly  have  been  honestly  come  by.  They  did, 
however,  buy  a  few  pictures  whilst  with  us,  and 
dog-cheap  they  got  them,  money  being  scarce  in 
King  Charles's  country,  and  coloured  canvass  in 
little  demand." 

"  Had  they  an  English  bay  horse  with  them  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  To  be  sure  they  had — a  capital  strong  charger  ; 
and  well  they  sold  it,  too,  to  a  colonel  of  cavalry. 
They  sold  all  their  horses,  and  at  very  good  prices  ; 
for,  if  pictures  are  at  a  discount  amongst  us,  horse 
flesh,  when  good,  is  invaluable.' 

I  bade  a  mental  adieu  to  my  poor  Kocket,  and 
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told  the  Frenchman,  in  few  words,  the  tricks  the 
two  impostors  had  played,  and  that  the  horses,  and 
(I  had  now  no  doubt)  a  large  portion  of  their  pic 
tures  and  baggage,  were  stolen  goods.  A  thousand 
little  circumstances,  unnoted  or  unheeded  at  the 
time,  now  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  saw  the  whole 
scheme.  It  had  certainly  been  cleverly  devised 
and  executed.  Its  origin  was  doubtless  to  be  traced 

to  my  incarceration  at  T ,  and  to  the  intimacy 

with  Moss  that  grew  out  of  that  trifling  incident. 
Circumstances  had  favoured  the  rogues,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  most  skilfully  availed  them 
selves  of  them.  The  footing  they  were  on  with  the 
regiment,  and  the  rank  and  qualities  they  assumed, 
and  which  none  thought  of  questioning,  rendered 
them  the  last  persons  on  whom  suspicion  of  any 
kind  was  likely  to  fall. 

Our  light-hearted  prisoner  rocked  in  his  saddle 
with  laughter  at  my  story. 

"  A  thousand  pities  you  caught  me  this  morn 
ing,"  he  cried.  "  First,  because  I  candidly  confess 
that  I  much  prefer  the  outside  of  a  horse  to  the 
inside  of  a  prison ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  have 
spoiled,  or  at  least  curtailed,  the  best  joke  I  ever 
heard.  But  for  my  revelations,  you  would  have 
continued  to  mourn,  for  Heaven  knows  how  long, 
the  dark  and  mysterious  fate  of  the  brave  Pen 
insular  veteran,  and  the  hopeful  scion  of  England's 
nobility.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  seeing 
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me  look  rather  thoughtful  (my  head  was  running 
on  Kocket  and  the  furred  garment),  "  I  forget  that 
you  are  a  loser  by  the  fellows'  rascality,  and  a  seri 
ous  loser  too,  since  a  good  horse  is  a  soldier's  great 
est  treasure  in  this  wild  war.  I  wish  your  loss 
might  be  replaced  by  poor  Koyalist,"  he  added, 
mournfully  patting  his  charger's  neck  ;  "  but  I  fear 
he  will  pass  into  hands  where  I  shall  be  more 
averse  to  see  him.  The  fact  is,  the  two  Jews  would 
hardly  have  escaped  some  investigation  of  their 
plunder,  had  they  not,  besides  a  London  passport 
and  letters  of  recommendation,  brought  a  mass  of 
information  concerning  the  forces  and  movements 
of  the  Isabelistas.  They  had  been  taking  notes 
ever  since  they  came  to  the  country ;  and  some  of 
their  memoranda  were  of  considerable  interest  and 
value.  So  they  were  made  much  of,  and  permitted 
to  depart  in  peace." 

Mighty  was  the  uproar  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  squadron,  when  I  imparted  to  them  the  French 
man's  tale.  It  was  astonishing  how  many  suspi 
cious  traits  were  remembered,  now  that  the  Major 
and  the  Honourable  were  discovered  to  be  a  pair  of 
sharpers.  Their  uniform  luck  at  cards  was  now  ex 
plained.  Besides  this,  they  had  borrowed  some 
thing,  it  appeared,  of  nearly  every  one  of  us.  One 
regretted  a  field-glass,  another  a  saddle  ;  in  short, 
where  they  could  not  get  much  they  had  taken  little, 
but  they  had  lost  no  opportunity.  For  our  own 
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sakes,  we  kept  the  matter  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  but 
of  course  it  got  wind,  and  the  laugh  was  loud  against 
us.  Tomkins,  who,  as  the  oldest  man  amongst  us, 
ought  to  have  taken  shame  for  his  want  of  penetra 
tion,  was  mean  enough  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on 
me,  as  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  to  the 
regiment  the  distinguished  Major  and  his  aristocratic 
friend.  I  thought  this  rather  hard,  considering  the 
loss  of  Rocket  and  the  fur  coat,  neither  of  which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  did  I  ever  again  behold.  In  this 
respect,  Tomkins  was  more  fortunate.  The  horse 
he  had  lent  to  the  pseudo  Peninsular  hero  was  re 
cognised,  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  field  of  a  smart 
combat.  One  of  Jack  Rutherford's  four-pounders 
had  made  dog's-meat  of  the  poor  brute. 

Years  elapsed  before  I  returned  to  England. 
When  I  did,  I  took  pains  to  trace  the  Major  and  his 
confederate.  Although  I  did  not  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  gentlemen,  my  researches  were  not  altogether 
unsuccessful.  I  heard  of  scores  of  Jews  named 
Moss — it  being,  I  was  informed,  no  uncommon 
practice  with  that  ancient  race  to  suppress  the  e  in 
the  patriarchal  name  of  Moses,  when  it  chances  to 
be  their  patronymic.  I  have  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Major  Moss  of  the  Peninsula  is  identical  with 
one  Mordecai  Moss,  formerly  well  known  as  a  dealer 
in  pictures,  old  armour,  antique  tapestry,  sham  auto 
graphs,  and  the  like  commodities,  and  who  retired, 
some  years  ago,  on  a  handsome  competency — 
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acquired,  I  was  told,  in  great  part,  by  a  lucky  spec, 
in  paintings  by  the  Spanish  masters — to  a  pleasant 
villa  in  the  environs  of  that  Hebrew  paradise,  the 
Free  City  of  Frankfort-on-the -Maine.  This  retire 
ment  appears  to  have  taken  place  just  about  the 
time  that  one  Lewis  Lazarus,  alias  Lascelles,  alias 
the  Jew  Dorsay,  was  exported,  free  of  charge,  to  a 
foreign  land,  for  his  share  in  a  very  extensive 
robbery  of  diamonds,  whose  details,  at  the  period 
of  its  occurrence,  rilled  the  columns  of  all  the  Lori- 
don  newspapers.  What  confirmed  me  in  my  belief 
that,  as  regarded  the  Major,  I  had  traced  the  right 
man,  was,  that  Mordecai  Moss  was  latterly  known 
amongst  his  intimates  by  the  name  of  Pipeclay 
Moss,  which  he  earned  by  his  propensity  to  telling 
astounding  tales  of  his  exploits  and  adventures 
whilst  holding  a  staff  appointment  in  the  service  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty. 


THE  PEEMIER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WORLD. 
[MAGA.    JANUARY  1832.] 


Montfort's  history,  from  fifteen  to  five- 
\J  and-twenty,  might  be  comprised  in  three  words, 
Eton,  St  James's,  the  Guards.  The  first  had  sent 
him  forth  a  tolerahle  scholar  and  an  intolerable  cox 
comb  ;  the  second  had  made  him  a  King's  page, 
and  taught  him  the  glory  of  a  pair  of  epaulets,  and 
the  wisdom  of  seeing  much,  and  saying  as  little 
about  it  as  possible  ;  and  the  third  had  initiated 
him  into  the  worst  mess  and  the  best  company  in 
London,  into  the  art  of  walking  St  James's  Street 
six  hours  a-day,  and  balancing  the  loss  by  the  pro 
ductive  employment  of  as  many  of  the  night  at  the 
Clubs,  concluding  with  a  mission  to  the  Peninsula, 
which  returned  him  with  a  new  step  in  the  Gazette, 
a  French  ball  through  his  arm,  and  a  determination 
to  die  a  generalissimo. 

But  what  are  the  determinations  of  men,  even  of 
guardsmen  ?      His  first  intelligence,  on  rejoining 
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his  fellow  promenaders  on  the  Campagna  felice  of 
of  St  James's  Street,  was,  that  fate  had  decided 
against  his  laurels.  The  venerable  Earl,  his  uncle, 
was  on  that  bed,  from  which  the  stanchest  devotion 
to  the  bottle,  and  the  minister  for  the  time  being, 
could  not  save  him.  A  lit  of  apoplexy  had  wound 
up  the  arrears  of  the  physicians.  Expeditious  as 
art  might  be,  nature  outran  her ;  and  before  the 
most  rapid  and  royal  practitioner  in  town  could  pre 
scribe  a  second  specific  for  the  Earl,  the  world  had 
lost  one  of  its  "best  of  men,"  and  steadiest  bons 
vivants — the  Treasury  one  of  its  most  vigorous 
voters,  the  opera  one  of  its  most  persevering  pa 
trons,  and  Charles  Montfort  his  only  chance  of 
rivalling  Napoleon  or  Wellington. 

Charles's  father  was  still  alive,  and  a  brother 
stood  between  himself  and  the  title.  But  an  earl 
dom  in  prospect,  or  possibility,  made  him  a  more 
important  object  than  he  had  been  twenty -four 
hours  before.  It  was  decided,  in  a  grand  council 
of  the  family,  that  the  son  of  so  ancient  a  house 
was  fit  for  better  things  than  the  thrust  of  a  French 
bayonet.  A  hint  from  the  Treasury,  which  was 
solicitous  of  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  family, 
pointed  out  diplomacy  as  the  most  natural  career 
for  the  cadet  of  the  noble  house  ;  and  Charles,  with 
such  sighs  as  a  King's  page  nurtured  into  the 
guardsman  can  heave  for  anything  under  the  moon, 
wore  his  epaulets  for  the  last  time,  wlion  at  Court 
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lie  kissed  tlie  King's  hand,  on  his  appointment  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Tuscan  mission. 

Nelson  said,  in  his  sailor-like  way,  "That  he 
never  met  an  Italian  who  was  not  a  fiddler  or  a 
scoundrel." — But  to  the  honourable  Charles  Mont- 
fort,  Tuscany  was  a  bed  of  roses.  Whatever  the 
Court  may  have  become  during  the  last  ten  years, 
it  was  then  the  consummate  scene  of  la  belle  folie. 
The  men  were  all  preux  of  the  first  distinction, 
high-bred,  happy,  and  heroic — the  women,  the  per 
fection  of  grace,  constancy,  and  quadrilling.  All 
was  accomplishment.  Dukes  led  their  own  orches 
tras,  Marchionesses  presided  at  the  piano,  Sovereign 
Princes  made  chansons,  and  premier  Barons  played 
the  trombone.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  music. 
The  influence  spread  from  the  ear  to  the  heart,  and 
the  lingua  Toscana  required  no  bocca  Romana  to 
transfuse  into  the  very  "  honey  dew"  of  the  tender 
passion. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was  not  much  severity  of 
labour  going  on  in  this  land  of  Cythera.  The 
envoys  were  not  often  compelled  to  forego  the  toilet 
for  the  desk,  nor  the  beaux  secretaires  to  give  up 
their  lessons  on  the  guitar  for  the  drudgery  of 
copying  dispatches.  A  "protocol"  would  have 
scared  the  gentle  state  from  its  propriety  ;  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Morning  Post,  once  a  week  from 
London,  with  the  account  of  routs  in  which  they 
had  not  shared,  and  the  anticipation  of  dinners  and 
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dtjetines  which  they  were  never  to  enjoy,  was  the 
only  pain  which  Diplomacy  suffered  to  raise  a  ripple 
on  the  tranquil  surface  of  its  soul. 

The  Tuscan  ladies  are  proverbially  the  most 
frightful  among  the  females  of  Italy,  a  country  to 
which  nothing  but  patriotic  blindness,  or  poetic 
rapture,  ever  attributed  the  perfection  of  woman 
hood.  But  all  the  world  goes  to  Tuscany — of  all 
the  Italian  principalities,  the  one  which  offers  least 
to  the  lover  of  the  ails,  past  or  present,  but  which 
has  the  softest  name.  Eomance  is  the  charm  of 
the  sex  ;  and  all  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  of  every  land, 
tend  to  Florence,  like  shooting  stars  darting  from 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  the  zenith.  And 
fairest  of  the  fair  was  the  Lady  Matilda  Mowbray. 
The  description  of  female  beauty  is  like  the  de 
scription  of  pictures  and  churches,  out  of  taste ;  and, 
like  the  architect  of  old,  who  desired  to  rest  his 
claims,  not  on  his  words,  but  on  his  performances, 
Lady  Matilda's  charms  are  best  told  by  what  they 
effected.  In  the  first  hour  after  her  display  at 
court,  the  honourable  Charles  Montfort  quarrelled, 
pro  tempore,  with  the  Countess  Carissima  Caricoletta. 
In  a  week,  he  confined  himself  to  a  single  opera 
box,  and  that  the  Lady  Matilda's — and  in  a  month, 
he  had  constituted  himself  her  declared  attendant, 
abandoned  the  Casino  and  five  guinea  points,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  open  envy  of  the  cavalieri,  and 
earned  the  irreconcilable  hostility  of  as  many  duch- 
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esses  and  countesses  as  would  have  made  a  female 
legion  of  honour. 

The  Lady  Matilda  had  not  much  in  her  favour — 
she  was  only  young,  animated,  and  beautiful.  Her 
rivals  were  pre-eminent  in  rouge  and  romance. 
The  cavalieri  wondered  round  all  the  circles,  ice  in 
hand,  how  a  man  of  the  secretary's  tact  could  con 
trast  the  brown  skins,  fire  darting  eyes,  and  solid 
shapes  of  the  enchantresses  of  Florence,  with  the 
niaiseries  of  the  English  physiognomy,  with  dove- 
like  eyes,  cheeks  of  rose,  and  the  proportions  of  a 
sylph.  But  the  Secretary  had  been  but  six  months 
in  Tuscany,  and  that  must  account  for  it.  His 
education  was  incomplete  ;  ho  was  still  but  a  di 
plomatic  barbare  ;  and  he  would  still  require  six 
months  to  mature  his  taste,  make  him  see  the 
beauties  of  a  half  negro  skin,  and  worship  a  female 
cento  of  rappee,  macaroni,  and  airs  from  the  last 
opera. 

But  the  Lad}>-  Matilda  had  her  admirers  even 
among  the  cavalieri.  She  possessed  one  charm,  to 
which  the  foreign  heart  has  been  sensitive  in  every 
age  from  Clovis,  and  in  every  corner  of  the  contin 
ent,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Black.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year ; 
a  sum  which,  when  converted  into  any  shape  cog 
nisable  by  the  foreign  eye,  rixdollar,  franc,  or 
milrea,  seemed  infinite.  She  had  at  once  a  Polish 
prince  at  her  feet,  a  German  sovereign,  with  a 
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territory  of  a  dozen  square  miles,  and  an  army  of 
half  a  regiment,  honouring  her  each  night  with  his 
supplication  for  her  hand,  in  the  first  valse — and 
an  ex-French  count,  who  had  been  distinguished 
in  the  runaway  from  Moscow,  the  runaway  from 
Leipsic,  and  the  runaway  from  Waterloo,  until  he 
had  become  so  expert  in  fugitation,  that  he  had  run 
away  from  his  creditors  and  his  king  alike,  in  Paris, 
and  was  free  to  exhibit  his  showy  figure,  and  a 
dozen  stars,  at  every  ridotto,  ball,  and  billiard-table 
in  Christendom.  The  Lady  Matilda  was  not  born 
a  coquette ;  but 

"  Who  can  hold  a  fire  within  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  " 

In  this  blaze  of  cordons,  and  perpetual  glow  of 
homage,  what  female  heart,  not  absolutely  stone, 
could  resist  a  little  nitrification?  Besides,  the 
dolce  far  niente,  which  an  Englishman  devotes  to 
the  infernal  gods  every  hour  he  remains  under  his 
own  foggy  sky,  molested  by  the  sight  of  the  myriads 
round  him  all  busily  making  their  way  through 
life,  is  the  very  principle  of  existence  under  the 
bluest  of  heavens,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which 
burns  out  the  activity  of  man  at  the  summer  heat 
of  150  of  Reaumur.  Those  who  must  shut  their 
casements  at  ten  in  the  morning,  or  be  roasted 
alive,  find  the  necessity  of  consuming  the  next  six 
hours  in  sleep,  and  the  next  in  paying  or  receiving 
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the  attentions  due  to  the  sex  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  Chevalier  melts  down  the  twelve 
desperate  hours  of  his  day  in  regulating  his  mus 
taches,  counting  his  fortunes  at  Faro,  or  preparing 
those  exquisite  civilities  of  the  moment,  those 
impromptus  fails  d  loisir,  which  establish  a  lord 
among  wits,  and  a  wit  among  lords  ;  the  brilliant 
fanfaron  of  a  brilliant  circle  ;  and  among  women, 
the  happy  title  of  the  "most  dangerous  of  men/'' 
With  the  fairer  portion  of  the  earth,  the  natural 
resource  is  a  French  novel,  or  a  poodle,  inveterate 
scandal,  or  a  cabinet  council  with  Madame  Vaurien, 
the  most  celebrated  marchande  that  ever  added 
loveliness  to  the  lovely  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
Apennines. 

In  this  world  of  rapture  and  yawning,  this  central 
paradise  of  passion  indescribable,  and  tediousness 
beyond  a  name,  the  Lady  Matilda  was  gradually 
assimilating  to  the  clime.  She  had  already  dis 
covered  that  English  reserve  was  a  remnant  of  the 
original  Pict,  which  could  not  be  abolished  too  soon 
by  an  aspirant  after  the  graces.  The  Polish  prince 
was  found  to  be  essential  to  her  toilet ;  the  German 
potentate  was  the  best  carrier  of  an  opera-glass 
within  the  limits  of  civilisation,  and  the  ex-aide-de 
camp  of  the  ex-emperor  was  the  soul  of  quadrilles, 
polonaises,  and  pas  a  la  Turque.  The  fair  Matilda 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  figurante  of  the 
most  ardent  quality — when  Montfort  stept  in  be- 
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tween  her  and  this  height  of  foreign  fame.  He  was 
handsome,  manly,  and  sincere.  The  heart  of  the 
lady  recovered  its  right  tone,  like  an  instrument 
struck  by  the  master's  hand.  The  foreign  plating 
was  found  light  beside  the  solid  material  of  his 
honourable  heart  and  matured  understanding.  The 
mustached  adorers  grew  tiresome.  Foreign  love- 
making  is  an  art,  and  when  the  secret  is  found  out, 
the  whole  affair  is  too  easily  copied  to  be  worth 
caring  for.  But  Montfort  had  not  been  long  enough 
in  the  school  to  have  acquired  the  style.  He  was 
in  love,  seriously,  gravely,  with  his  whole  sober 
soul.  Let  the  world,  whether  of  St  James's  or  St 
Petersburg,  say  what  it  will,  this  is  the  true  victor 
after  all.  "  L'homme  qui  rit/'  says  Voltaire,  "n'est 
pas  dangereux."  The  adage  is  true  in  more  than 
politics.  And  when  Montfort  "  pulled  his  hat  upon 
his  brows,"  forgot,  like  Hamlet,  his  custom  of  exer 
cise,  and  saw  this  gentle  heaven  and  earth  but  a 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours,  when  he  was 
seen  at  Court  only  to  be  pronounced  dull,  and  sat 
in  the  opera-box  of  the  brilliant  Condessa  di  Cuor'- 
ardente,  like  one  of  the  carved  cupids  on  the  back 
of  her  gilded  chair,  the  English  heart  of  the  fair 
Matilda  pronounced  him  instinctively  the  most  ani 
mated  of  all  companions,  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
envoys,  and  the  most  promising  of  all  lords  and 
masters  to  be.  Obsolete  as  the  phrase  is,  and  sus- 
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picious  as  it  makes  the  history,   they  were  both 
prodigiously  in  love. 

But  the  denouement  lingered ;  for  of  all  passions 
the  true  one  has  the  least  power  of  the  tongue.  That 
member  which  acquires  such  sudden  faculties  in 
general  after  a  month  of  matrimony,  is  as  generally 
paralysed  a  month  before.  Montfort,  by  nature 
eloquent,  and  by  habit  conversant  in  the  happiest 
turns  of  levee  language,  found  his  art  of  speech 
unable  to  express  what  his  footman  could  have  told 
in  three  words.  The  Lady  Matilda,  the  mistress  of 
three  languages,  could  not  find  one  to  say  for  her 
what  lay  before  her  glance  in  the  first  page  of  every 
novel  on  her  dressing-table.  But  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  the  time  for  the  recovery  of  their 
organs  was  at  hand. 

Montfort  and  his  fair  one  had  met  at  a  bal  masque — 
danced  together,  supped  together,  put  on  and  taken 
off  their  masks  together.  Still  the  mysterious  word 
which  each  pined  to  utter,  was  unpronounced,  when 
the  lady  chaperon  came  to  declare  that  it  was  the 
hour  of  retiring.  The  command  was  like  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  Montfort  saw  with 
a  sigh  the  withdrawing  vision  of  that  beauty  which 
carried  away  all  his  aspirations.  As  he  was  leaning, 
in  the  true  lover-like  wistfulness,  on  the  rose- 
wreathed  balustrades  of  the  concert-room,  his  ear 
was  caught  by  a  whisper  from  one  of  the  attendants. 
11 
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The  fellow  was  hurrying  one  of  the  fiddlers  to  get 
rid  of  his  task,  to  change  his  silk  draperies  for  a 
surtout,  his  instrument  for  a  case  of  pistols,  and  be 
on  the  watch  at  the  corner  of  the  Casa  Doralice. 
The  name  startled  Montfort.  The  Lady  Matilda 
tenanted  the  two-and-twenty  marble  salons  of  the 
Casa.  He  sprang  from  his  position  to  seize  his 
informant ;  but  as  the  crowd  were  gathering  at  that 
moment  round  a  Signora  with  an  irresistible  voice, 
and  a  panache  presented  to  her  by  the  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Eussias,  he  might  as  well  have  charged  a 
division  of  cuirassiers.  The  valet  escaped,  and 
Montfort's  sole  resource  was  to  fly  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to  the  Casa  Doralice. 

But  when  did  "the  course  of  true  love  run 
smooth?"  The  night  without  was  the  most  for 
midable  contrast  to  the  night  within.  Tempest  in 
all  its  shapes  was  doing  its  wild  will,  from  the 
Zenith  to  the  Nadir.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  rain 
had  met,  as  if  by  general  consent,  to  celebrate  their 
orgies  over  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  Cavalry,  ca 
briolets,  and  chasseurs,  all  had  disappeared,  and 
the  lover,  raging  with  impatience,  fear,  and  passion, 
felt  how  empty  a  thing  it  is  to  be  but  an  ambassador, 
or  even  that  more  potential  thing,  the  secretary  to 
an  ambassador. 

However,  the  lady's  danger  prohibited  delay, 
and  throwing  his  cloak  round  him,  he  rushed  into 
the  deserted  streets,  through  ways  that  might  have 
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repulsed  Hannibal  or  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  their 
braves,  and  under  a  deluge  from  skies  and  roofs, 
which  left  little  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagination 
on  this  side  of  Niagara. 

The  streets  of  Florence  at  the  best  of  times  share 
but  little  of  the  illumination  of  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury.  The  little  Virgins  in  the  niches  had  all  put 
out  their  lamps — the  last  ray  of  sanctity  or  safety 
had  expired  on  the  first  blast,  through  a  circuit  of  fire 
miles  of  streets,  that  even  in  daylight  make  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tours  of  Europe.  An  Englishman 
in  a  foreign  city  is  proverbially,  of  all  animals,  the 
most  easily  perplexed.  He  loses  his  way  by  nature. 
Montfort  was  no  more  gifted  with  the  "  organ  of 
direction"  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen;  and  at 
the  first  turning  from  the  palace,  and  while  the 
flash  of  its  hundred  windows  was  still  gleaming  in 
his  eyes,  he  was  as  much  astray  as  if  he  had  bivou 
acked  in  an  American  prairie. 

But  Cupid  never  deserts  his  true  votaries.  The 
storm  which  had  drenched  him,  and  the  darkness 
which  had  forced  him  to  feel  his  way  from  portico 
to  portico,  brought  him  full  upon  an  overturned 
coach.  A  group  of  muffled  figures  were  round  it, 
and  the  twinkle  of  a  lantern  in  one  of  their  hands 
showed  him  the  fair  Matilda  fainting  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  tall  ruffian,  with  a  mask  on  his  face,  and  a  huge 
Inspruck  cut-and-thrust  flourishing  in  his  hand. 
.  This  was  an  adventure  in  the  established  style. 
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A  more  considerate  lover  would  have  paused  to 
ascertain  whether  the  design  was  upon  the  lady's 
person  or  her  purse  ;  whether  she  was  not  carried 
off  with  her  own  consent,  and  whether  an  intruder 
might  not  get  the  Inspruck  cut-and-thrust  through 
his  prsecordia.  But  Montfort  was  in  love  d  TAn- 
glaise,  which  accounts  for  all  kinds  of  frenzies.  He 
rushed  upon  the  group — they  gathered  round  the 
leading  cavalier — some  of  the  straggling  police 
came  up — a  regular  melee  ensued.  Pistol-shots 
were  fired,  sabre-cuts  were  exchanged ;  and  after  a 
skirmish  of  a  few  moments,  in  which  the  Italians 
thought  that  they  were  assailed  by  the  majesty  of  the 
fiends  in  person,  the  paroxysm  finished  by  Mont- 
fort's  finding  the  bandits  fled,  the  street  empty,  the 
chaperon  clinging  to  his  knees,  the  fair  Matilda 
breathless  in  his  arms,  and  the  whole  drenched  from 
top  to  toe  in  sheets  of  immitigable  rain. 

The  morning  rose  in  poetic  glory.  Homer's  Au 
rora  never  scattered  her  roses  more  profusely  than 
on  the  skirts  of  the  retiring  storm.  The  story  of 
Montfort's  heroism,  and  the  lady's  escape,  had  run 
through  every  boudoir  before  its  fair  tenants  had 
drawn  out  the  first  papillot.  A  rescue  is,  by  all  the 
laws  of  romance,  an  irresistible  claim.  In  the  course 
of  that  memorable  day,  Montfort  found  his  lost 
faculty  of  speech,  the  Lady  Matilda  had  acknow 
ledged  his  right  to  the  hand  which  he  had  so  gal 
lantly  preserved,  and  at  her  soiree,  the  whole  circle 
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of  the  Tuscan  comme  il  faut  presented  themselves 
with  renewed  homage  ;  the  German  Prince  and  M. 
le  Comte  alone  sending  their  excuses,  as  "  suffer 
ing  under  sudden  and  severe  colds/'  Their  indis 
position  was  severe,  for  the  Court  Chronicle  rapidly 
let  out  the  secret.  The  Count's  cold  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  pistol-shot  in  his  knee,  which  disqua 
lified  him  for  Mazurkas  for  life,  and  the  German 
Landgrave  had,  by  the  same  unaccountable  acci 
dent,  received  a  sword-cut  across  his  cheek,  which 
laid  it  open,  and  swept  away  one-half  of  his  mus 
taches  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  nature  of  the 
night's  adventure  was  now  disclosed,  but  the  agents 
were  gone.  The  German  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
carry  off  the  heiress.  The  Count  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  time,  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  last 
half  rouleau  of  Napoleons.  The  German  offered  to 
make  it  a  whole  one.  The  Count's  heroism  was  at 
his  service  to  the  last  extremity.  The  affair  was 
commonplace,  and  before  a  week  it  was  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were. 

The  close  of  that  week  brought  a  despatch  from 
England.  A  long  dry  letter  from  a  female  cousin 
informed  him,  "  by  the  Earl's  desire/'  that  he  was 
now  Lord  Castleton,  the  last  hope  of  the  family ; 
his  elder  brother  having  died  of  the  combined  effects 
of  a  steeple  chase  and  a  county  election  ;  fatigue 
and  the  due  quantity  of  popular  oratory  finished  the 
work  of  Oxford  port,  and  the  champagne  of  the 
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Clarendon.  The  stamina  of  the  young  lord  were 
not  sufficiently  iron  for  this  discipline,  and  the 
British  empire  suddenly  lost  a  legislator.  The  new 
lord  was  now  summoned  peremptorily  to  England. 

Montfort  was  distracted  at  the  news.  Of  his 
brother  he  had  seen  but  little,  and  known  less.  But 
the  decencies  of  sorrow  once  done,  how  was  he  to 
leave  his  bel  tesoro  behind  ?  The  lady  herself 
settled  the  question  at  once.  She  would  marry 
him — when  and  where  he  pleased.  "  In  Florence, 
then,"  exclaimed  the  lover,  u  happiness  cannot  come 
too  soon." — "  In  England,"  sighed  the  lady,  "  for  I 
am  determined  in  all  things,  in  mind  and  in  marriage, 
to  be  English."  The  sentiment  raised  her  higher 
than  ever  in  the  Englishman's  heart.  "  In  England 
be  it  then."  The  carriages  were  ordered,  the  pass 
ports  sealed,  the  farewells  made,  the  couriers  on 
horseback,  and  in  twelve  hours,  the  chaperon,  the 
lady,  the  lover,  and  a  whole  caravan  of  whiskered 
valets  and  chaperoned  femmes  de  chamlre,  were 
whirling  on  the  noble  road  to  Genoa,  the  Cornice, 
Nice  —  and  that  city  where  all  the  roads  of  the 
world  meet,  the  city  of  cities — London. 

The  marriage  was  happy  under  all  its  circum 
stances.  The  weather  was  summer,  the  season  was 
the  elite  of  a  London  winter,  the  ceremony  was  per 
formed  by  an  archbishop,  the  equipages  were  built 
by  the  royal  coachmaker,  the  Morning  Post  exceeded 
its  usual  eloquence  in  the  panegyric  on  the  bride, 
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the  dresses,  the  breakfast,  and  the  liveries  ;  a  royal 
duke  handed  the  lady  to  her  carriage,  and  the  happy 
pair  drove  off  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
most  numerous  crowd  that  had  attended,  within 
memory,  at  the  Jermyn  Street  side  of  St  James's. 

A  month  of  rapture  passed ;  a  second  month, 
singular  as  the  tale  may  be,  and  the  young  lord  was 
on  the  point  of  commencing  his  third  lune  de  miel, 
inconceivable  as  the  idea  is,  when  he  received  a 
double  despatch  from  the  Earl  and  the  Ministry,  to 
come  up  to  town.  Rinaldo  in  the  bower  of  Armida 
was  never  more  startled  by  the  recollection  that  he 
had  still  something  to  do  in  the  world.  The  Earl's 
letter  announced  to  him  that  he  had  been  elected 
for  one  of  the  family  boroughs  ;  and  the  Minister's 
expressed,  in  the  blandest  terms  of  office,  how 
signally  his  presence  on  the  first  night  of  the  Ses 
sion  would  be  considered  as  a  favour.  Castleton 
flung  the  letters  from  him,  and  vowed  retirement 
for  life.  But  his  Matilda  forbade  the  resolution  like 
a  heroine,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  instantly 
into  the  very  focus  of  ambitious  politics,  Downing 
Street,  if  such  should  be  the  necessities  of  a  lord  and 
a  legislator.  Resistance  to  reason  and  smiles  to 
gether  was  useless,  and  the  bowers  and  fields  were 
left  behind  with  many  a  regret,  but  with  Roman 
firmness  ;  a  long  adieu  was  bade  to  streams  and 
groves,  and  before  the  time  so  anxiously  appointed 
by  the  Minister,  the  travelling-carriage-and-four  of 
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the  married  lovers  was  delving  its  way  through  the 
solid  atmosphere  of  London. 

Castleton's  qualities  were  known  to  the  leaders 
of  office,  and  seldom  as  the  emergencies  of  Tuscan 
diplomacy  called  on  energies  of  a  higher  kind  than 
the  transmission  of  the  Diario,  or  the  folding  of  a 
letter,  yet  a  man  of  talent  will  even  fold  his  letter 
in  a  way  different  from  a  dunce.  His  communica 
tions  on  his  arrival,  relative  to  Italian  affairs,  had 
given  a  striking  impression  of  his  intelligence,  and 
the  result  was  a  note  from  the  Premier,  requesting 
him  to  propose  the  Address. 

This  request  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  decline. 
He  showed  the  note  to  the  partner  of  all  his  secrets, 
and  she  confirmed  him  in  his  acquiescence.  He 
spoke  the  Address,  was  complimented  by  both  sides 
of  the  House  on  its  manliness  and  eloquence.  The 
leader  of  Opposition  "  regretted  that  such  abilities 
should  have  embarked  in  a  cause  so  fatal  to  all  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution."  The  Premier 
silently  shook  him  by  the  hand.  The  subordinates 
of  the  Ministry  crowded  round  him  with  their  con 
gratulations,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lobby, 
his  ear  fed  on  a  buzz  which  passed  into  his  heart  of 
hearts.  From  that  day  forth,  Castleton  was  a  poli 
tician. 

Time  flies,  and  neither  men  nor  Ministries  can 
escape  its  rules,  as  it  passes  by.  The  Session  tur 
bulent,  the  debates  anxious,  the  Opposition  stronger 
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than  ever.  Castleton  spoke  often,  and  well.  But 
while  he  was  buckling  on  his  armour  for  the  national 
cause,  retorting  logic  by  logic,  and  earning  hear 
hears  innumerable  from  the  Treasury  bench,  where 
was  the  Lady  Matilda  ? — sitting  alone,  blinding  her 
bright  eyes  with  the  last  dreary  novel,  and  longing 
to  see  the  first  grey  light  through  the  windows, 
which  announced  the  hour  of  the  division. 

Castleton  came  duly  home,  but  it  was  after  a  night 
of  feverish  excitement,  with  a  pallid  cheek  and 
faltering  tongue,  to  hurry,  after  a  few  words  of 
kindness,  to  his  chamber,  and  there  linger  out  the 
day  unseeing  and  unseen  but  by  his  wife,  or  perhaps 
his  physician. 

The  lady  remonstrated  in  vain. — His  constant 
reply  was,  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  country 
which  it  would  be  unmanly  not  to  fulfil.  The  Ses 
sion  would  be  over  in  a  week,  and  then  for  the 
country,  Matilda,  and  happiness  again. 

The  week  passed,  but  the  Session  had  only  grown 
more  perplexed.  The  debates  were  now  perpetual, 
and  Castleton's  assistance  was  felt  to  be  of  so  much 
value,  that  even  his  day  was  broken  in  upon  by 
frequent  summonses  to  Downing  Street.  On  his 
return  one  morning  after  a  debate  of  peculiar  agita 
tion,  he  found  Matilda  with  her  head  resting  on  the 
table,  beside  which  she  had  passed  the  night.  She 
was  asleep,  and  as  he  stepped  softly  towards  her — 
the  morning  light  fell  on  her  features  with  a  gleam 
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so  pallid,  that  lie  thought  she  was  actually  dead  or 
dying.  He  raised  her  in  terror,  and  saw  then  for 
the  first  time  the  full  effect  that  this  watching  and 
anxiety  had  produced  on  her  young  beauty. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  country  at  once,  Matilda," 
said  he,  pressing  her  pale  cheek  to  his  bosom  ; 
"  this  life  does  not  suit  either  of  us.  Before  to 
morrow  morning,  we  must  be  many  a  mile  from  this 
spot  of  perpetual  fever/'  Matilda  was  all  delight 
at  the  thought. 

At  dinner,  a  note  marked  "  most  private  and  con 
fidential,"  was  handed  to  him.  It  was  from  the 
Minister,  requesting  his  "immediate  presence/'  He 
found  the  great  man  in  a  state  of  serious  agitation. 
"  Lord  Castleton,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  reserves 
with  you  ;  a  man  of  your  honour  is  made  to  be 
trusted.  That  pitiful  fellow,"  and  he  named  one  of 
the  most  bustling  members  of  his  cabinet,  "  is  en 
deavouring  to  outwit  us.  I  have  certain  knowledge 
that  he  is  at  this  moment  making  terms  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  if  we  suffer  him  to  remain  among 
us  another  night,  wherever  the  disgrace  may  lie, 
the  fall  will  be  ours."  Castleton  "  fully  agreed  with 
the  view  which  his  lordship  had  taken — he  had 
long  seen  that  a  game  was  going  on,  and  he  had 
only  wanted  the  Minister's  permission  to  expose  it." 

The  Premier  half  embraced  him.  "  You  have 
now  my  full  permission,"  was  the  answer;  "  and 
that  you  may  execute  this  act  no  less  of  justice  than 
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of  public  good  with  the  more  weight,  my  colleagues 
have  come  to  a  determination  to  request  your  ac 
ceptance  of  his  office." 

Castleton  recoiled.  The  recollection  of  his  pro 
mise  flashed  across  him  ;  he  declined  the  appoint 
ment,  "  high  as  it  was,  and  gratifying  to  all  his 
feelings/' 

But  the  Minister  had  too  strong  an  interest  in 
the  question,  to  be  repulsed  by  what  he  considered 
as  mere  political  coquetry.  The  discussion  lasted 
for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  Castleton  was 
beaten  from  point  to  point,  until,  nothing  loath,  he 
yielded,  and  walked  home  that  night  to  communi 
cate  to  Matilda  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  appointment  justified  the  Minister's  sagacity. 
Castleton,  assisted  by  the  impression  of  his  new 
official  rank,  produced  a  powerful  effect  in  the  House. 
The  intriguer  was  the  first  to  feel  the  change  ; 
and  the  indignant  lashing  which  he  received  on 
the  first  attempt  to  defend  and  recriminate,  put  him 
out  of  the  pale  at  once.  Real  talent  is  inevitably 
developed  by  the  occasion,  and  the  Secretary,  in  a 
short  time,  equally  surprised  his  friends  and  enemies 
by  his  skill,  activity,  and  force  in  debate.  The 
tide  now  rapidly  turned,  and  he  had  the  honour  of 
steering  the  lucky  vessel  of  the  Ministry  into 
harbour.  Opposition  relaxed,  and  the  Session  closed 
with  a  triumphant  majority  for  Ministers. 
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But  what  had  become  of  the  Secretary's  lady 
meanwhile  ?  A  change  had  been  wrought  upon 
her  still  more  signal  than  upon  her  ambitious  lord. 
Her  public  rank  had  now  placed  her  in  the  front  of 
fashion.  As  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  she  too  had  her  "  public 
duties  to  perform,"  her  levees,  patronages,  her  re 
ceptions.  The  court,  the  opera,  and  the  petit  souper, 
the  most  select  of  the  select,  an  admission  to  which 
constituted  of  itself  a  title  to  the  first  society,  and 
was  the  object  of  as  much  canvassing,  and  the  source 
of  as  much  jealousy,  as  the  most  distinguished 
honours  of  the  state  ;  and  a  perpetual  round  of 
amusements  half  official,  and  politics  half  pleasure, 
occupied  every  hour  of  the  fair  Matilda ;  still  the 
watcher  of  the  dawn,  but  no  longer  the  pale,  the 
pensive,  or  the  solitary  ;  but  the  high -rouged,  the 
high-toned,  and  the  highly- surrounded  leader  of 
those  by  whom  everything  else  is  led,  the  beaux 
and  beauties  of  the  land. 

The  current  of  public  affairs  ran  on  prosperously, 
and  Castleton  was  now  openly  named  as  the  inevit 
able  successor  to  the  premiership  on  the  first  va 
cancy.  He  sat  at  the  full  banquet  of  power.  He 
was  ambitious,  and  every  object  that  could  awake 
or  reward  the  ambition  of  man  was  within  his  grasp. 
But  there  were  times  when  he  felt  that  the  spirit 
longs  for  simpler,  yet  not  less  substantial  luxuries ; 
and  in  the  very  proudest  hours  of  office,  with  am- 
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bassadors  crowding  round  him,  and  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  all  but  depending  on  his  will,  he  has 
found  himself  thinking  of  the  fields  and  streams,  the 
quiet  meals,  and  the  pleasant  evenings,  which  he 
had  forfeited  for  this  fiery  whirl  of  heart  and  brain. 

The  image  of  his  wife,  too,  as  he  had  seen  her  in 
their  retirement,  young,  lovely,  and  fond,  rose  up  to 
add  at  once  beauty  and  melancholy  to  the  picture. 
But  where  was  she  at  that  moment  ? — in  the  centre 
of  the  most  heartless,  nay,  the  most  hazardous,  life. 
The  latter  idea  was  rejected  at  once.  Yet,  if  the 
thought  was  accidental,  it  reverted  with  new  power. 
Some  rumours  at  the  Clubs,  too,  recurred  painfully 
to  his  mind.  He  was  inflexibly  secure  that  the  heart 
of  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  thoroughly  known, 
and  so  sincerely  loved,  could  not  suffer  even  a 
thought  injurious  to  his  feelings.  Yet  the  thought 
would  recur.  To  drive  all  suspicion  from  his  mind, 
he  plunged  into  business  with  more  avidity  than 
ever. 

One  night  as  he  was  returning  from  a  debate, 
protracted  to  an  unusually  late  hour,  a  shower  drove 
him  into  one  of  the  Clubs  in  Pall-Mall,  where  he 
had  been  an  absentee  until  his  face  was  forgotten. 
Throwing  himself  into  a  corner  beside  the  fire,  he 
took  tip  a  newspaper,  arid  was  roving  over  the 
Ukraine,  and  following  the  fates  of  a  Tartar  incur 
sion,  when  he  heard  his  lady's  name  pronounced, 
and  in  something  of  a  peculiar  tone.  The  voice 
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proceeded  from  a  party  lingering  over  their  con 
cluding  bottle  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

The  observation,  be  it  what  it  might,  found  an 
answer  in  one  of  the  guests,  who  exclaimed  thea 
trically, 

"Be  them  as  pure  as  snow,  as  chaste  as  ice, 
Thou  canst  not  escape  calumny  !" 

"  Calumny,  none  whatever  !  "  was  the  reply. 
"  But  let  the  thing  be  true  as  it  may,  what  else  can 
you  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  Here  is 
a  pretty  woman,  a  very  pretty  woman,  with  as  much 
money  as  she  can  spend,  with  rank,  and  everything 
that  rank  can  give,  to  make  a  pretty  woman  play 
the  deuce/' 

"  While  my  lord  plays  ( the  Careless  Husband,'" 
interrupted  another. 

The  point  was  considered  worth  a  laugh,  and  the 
laugh  was  fully  given. 

"  Yet  not  so  much  *  the  Careless  Husband,'"  said 
another,  "as  *  the  Fool  of  Quality/  Here  is  now 
what  is  called  a  man  of  talents,  and  I  fairly  allow 
him  the  possession.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  fellow  of  great 
public  powers  ;  and  yet,  while  he  is  haranguing 
away  by  the  hour,  convincing,  explaining,  and 
certainly  giving  Opposition  as  much  to  do  as  they 
can  manage,  he  leaves  his  house  open  to  every 
lordling,  guardsman,  or  foreign  puppy,  that  takes 
the  trouble  to  pay  his  devoirs." 
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"  But  can  he  help  it?"  observed  some  one. 

"  Not  without  making  himself  ridiculous.  Jeal 
ousy  of  any  kind  is  out  of  fashion,  but  jealousy  in 
a  Secretary  of  State  would  set  the  world  a-laughing. 
No,  the  man  must  submit  to  his  fate.  If  he  must 
be  pinned  to  the  desk  all  day,  and  to  Parliament  all 
night — if  he  must  have  separate  meals,  separate 
equipages,  separate  friends,  and  separate  beds — the 
consequence  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  mid-noon, 
which  either  of  the  parties  so  seldom  has  an  oppor 
tunity  of  seeing." 

"Come,  you  are  too  hard  upon  the  world,"  said 
a  would-be  moralist.  "  The  lady  has  exhibited  no 
decided  penchant,  and,  in  that  case,  the  more  adorers 
the  safer." 

"  Yes,  as  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,"  said  another,  laughing — "  A  proverb  which 
has  as  little  of  the  practical  in  it,  as  any  in  the 
whole  round  of  human  wisdom.  Why,  I  could 
name  half-a-dozen,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  who 
carry  on  a  regular  fire  of  sentimentality  with  her 
ladyship,  are  as  essential  to  her  as  her  waiting-maid, 
who  swear  that  they  could  carry  her  off  to  Scotland 
or  Kamschatka,  in  a  twist  of  their  mustaches." 

Castleton  sprang  on  his  feet,  and  was  about  to 
rush  upon  the  throat  of  the  speaker.  But  a  mo 
ment's  recollection  checked  him.  He  stood  in  an 
agony,  that  need  not  have  been  envied  by  the 
criminal  on  the  gibbet.  His  head  grew  dizzy,  his 
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eyes  grew  dim.  He  hastily  swallowed  a  glass  of 
water  that  stood  beside  him,  or  he  must  have 
fainted.  When  he  had  recovered,  the  party,  dis 
turbed  by  his  movement,  had  separated  and  gone 
down-stairs. 

He  reached  home.  It  was  a  night  of  gala.  Lady 
Castleton  had  given  a  masquerade,  to  which  the 
whole  beau  monde  had  pressed  in  a  levee  en  masse. 
All  London  had  been  raving  of  it  for  the  last  month. 
The  choice  of  costumes,  the  hopes  of  getting  tickets, 
the  terror  of  not  getting  them,  the  showy  anticipa 
tions  of  a  fancy  ball,  given  by  the  most  showy 
leader  of  the  exclusive  world,  had  kept  the  pillows 
of  the  fair  and  noble  restless  ;  or  as  Johnson  says, 
on  a  scarcely  more  anxious  occasion,  the  amnesty 
at  the  Kestoration,  "  awoke  the  nutter  of  innumer 
able  bosoms."  The  night  came;  the  ball  was  given; 
and  the  master  of  the  mansion  entered  his  house 
with  no  more  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  under 
its  roof  than  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  moon. 

No  man  at  least  could  have  been  less  in  the 
temper  to  enjoy  the  festivity.  The  glare  and 
glitter,  the  multitude,  everything  round  him  over 
powered  his  eye  and  feelings  alike,  and,  after  an 
attempt  to  exchange  civilities  with  a  few  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  establish 
a  position  on  the  landing-place,  he  retired  to  his 
chamber  and  threw  himself  on  the  sofa — which  he 
had  not  pressed  for  a  fortnight  of  oratory  and  dip- 
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lomacy — to  get  rid  of  the  world  and  its  revellers, 
and  fall  asleep,  for  once,  without  caring  for  "the 
Division." 

But  to  sleep  was  impossible.  The  conversation 
at  the  club-room  came  with  fresh  keenness  upon  his 
mind.  A  domino,  one  of  the  dozen  changes  which 
the  spirit  of  his  fair  wife  was  to  undergo  during  the 
night,  had,  by  some  accident,  made  its  way  into  his 
apartment ;  he  flung  it  over  him,  and  hurried  down, 
and  figured  among  the  bacchanals  and  bashaws, 
shepherdesses  of  the  Alps,  and  suitors  wrapped 
up  to  the  chin  in  the  silks  and  furs  of  Doria  and 
Dandolo,  For  the  moment  Castleton  determined 
to  enjoy  the  scene.  But  he  found  himself  uncon 
sciously  looking  for  the  lady  of  the  fete,  and  at 
length  asked  a  superb  Spanish  cavalier,  lounging 
in  stately  idleness  over  his  sherbet,  whether  Lady 
Castleton  had  yet  made  her  appearance  among  the 
masquers.  "  I  presume,  not  till  supper,"  was  the 
Don's  easy  answer,  "  her  ladyship  is  too  supreme  bon 
ton  to  appear  in  the  melee  that  she  sets  dancing 
and  yawning  here.  Besides,  after  all,  it  depends  on 
the  reigning  chevalier  whether  she  appears  at  all." 

Castleton  gave  an  involuntary  start.  The  Don, 
pleased  with  having  something  to  say,  and  some 
one  to  listen  to  it,  disburdened  his  soul.  "  Her 
ladyship  is  a  beauty  and  a  belle  ;  but  where  are 
the  advantages  of  either,  unless  they  are  enjoyed  ? 
She  loves  admiration,  as  every  fine  woman  does.  It 
H  u 
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is  paid  to  her  as  every  fine  woman  receives  it,  by 
right  divine ;  and  if,  within  a  month  or  a  minute, 
she  shall  take  a  trip  to  the  continent,  under  the 
protection  of  her  Polish  Count,  or  retire  to  the  soft 
solitudes  of  the  lakes,  under  the  guidance  of  her 
Colonel  of  the  Blues,  the  whole  matter  will  be,  as 
you  know,  selon  les  regies." 

Castleton's  inmost  feelings  were  wrung  by  this 
unconscious  tormentor.  That  the  man  to  whom  so 
many  knees  bowed,  that  the  Noble,  that  the  leader 
of  the  leading  interests  of  the  State,  should  thus 
degenerate  into  the  subject  of  a  sneer  among  the 
triflers  of  society,  was  a  sting  to  his  proud  heart. 
But  that  the  sneer  should  be  fastened  on  him  in 
that  relation,  where  every  man  feels  most  sensi 
tively,  and  where  he  had  once  fixed  all  his  hopes  of 
personal  happiness,  was  an  agony.  Still  he  paused. 
To  find  out  his  wife  instantly,  to  declare  his  indig 
nation  at  the  career  which  she  was  running,  to  ex 
pel  with  the  most  marked  ignominy,  on  the  spot, 
the  whole  train  of  parasites  or  lovers,  or  under 
whatever  title  they  brought  his  wife's  fair  fame 
into  the  public  mouth,  was  his  first  impulse.  But 
then  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  told  him  how 
little  insight  he  should  gain  into  the  real  state  of 
the  case  by  this  public  explosion ;  how  irretriev 
able  he  would  make  the  offence  ;  nay,  how  possible 
it  was  that  the  whole  was  the  mere  thoughtless 
complaisance  of  a  gay  and  lovely  woman,  with  the 
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supposed  necessities  of  her  position  at  the  head  of 
fashionable  life.  His  purpose  softened;  her  beauty 
rose  before  him ;  the  homefelt  enjoyment  of  those 
hours  when  party  had  not  checked  the  current  of 
domestic  life,  to  pour  the  whole  force  of  his  head 
and  heart  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  public 
life,  recurred  with  a  self-accusing  sensation  to  his 
memory. 

The  air  of  the  splendid  saloon,  vast  as  it  was, 
suddenly  felt  hot,  intolerably  hot,  to  this  sufferer 
under  the  fever  of  the  mind.  The  glare  of  the 
innumerable  lights  vexed  and  smote  his  eye ;  he 
threw  himself  into  one  of  those  recesses,  that, 
covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  make  the  little 
temporary  retreats  of  the  guests  for  coolness  and 
air. 

A  picture  of  Lady  Castleton,  hung  in  the  al 
cove,  caught  his  glance.  It  had  been  painted  in 
her  Tuscan  excursion ;  and  the  costume,  the  loveli 
ness,  and  the  look  of  innocent  animation,  instantly 
brought  back  the  whole  scene.  "Why,"  he  al 
most  audibly  exclaimed,  "are  we  not  now  as  we 
were  then  ?  Or  why  am  I  now  the  husband  of  a 
gaudy,  glittering  thing,  with  a  heart  for  none,  or 
for  all ;  turning  my  house  into  a  caravansary,  and 
giving  my  name  to  be  scoffed  at  by  every  cox 
comb  who  will  condescend  to  waste  an  hour  upon 
her  extravagant  entertainments  ?  And  yet,  is  it 
not  the  nature  of  woman  to  be  fond  and  faithful, 
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until  she  is  cast  off  from  her  natural  protection? 
Have  I  done  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  her  weak 
ness  ?  Have  I  not  given  up  to  office  the  time  and 
the  thoughts,  that  in  common  gratitude,  if  not  in 
common  justice,  I  ought  to  have  given  to  a  being 
who  trusted  herself,  her  fortune,  and  her  hopes  of 
happy  and  honourable  life,  to  me,  in  preference  to 
all  mankind  ?  "  The  meditation  was  broken  off  by 
the  sound  of  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
screen  of  shrubs  ;  the  voices  rose  gradually  from  a 
whisper,  and  Castleton  heard  their  words  before  he 
could  distinguish  the  tones  of  the  speakers.  The 
topic  was  the  very  one  which  had  just  occupied 
himself.  One  of  the  party  was  evidently  urging 
the  other  to  some  hazardous  step,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  remissness  of  a  husband,  The  re 
ply  was  half  serious,  half  gay,  but  the  badinage  of 
the  lady  seemed  only  to  encourage  the  gentleman 
to  presume  further,  until  he  ended  with  a  direct 
proposition  to  fly  from  the  roof  of  a  husband  who 
palpably  neglected  her,  or  probably  was  anxious 
only  to  urge  her,  by  this  open  insult,  to  break  their 
mutual  chain.  The  proposal  was  received  in 
silence,  which  seemed  the  silence  of  consent;  but 
it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  the  silence  of  in 
dignation.  The  lady  reproached  the  tempter  with 
the  folly  which  had  made  him  construe  the  com 
mon  acquiescences  of  fashionable  life  into  crime ; 
and  declaring  that  she  would  instantly  denounce 
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the  offender  to  her  husband,  attempted  to  with 
draw. 

"Your  husband!  "was  the  answer,  "and  where 
will  you  look  for  him  ?  If  truth  must  be  told,  is  it 
not  notorious  that  you  are  as  much  separated  from 
each  other,  as  if  you  were  already  divorced ;  that 
he  pursues  one  mistress,  Ambition,  or  perhaps 
twenty  other  mistresses  more  nameless,  and  leaves 
you  to  solitude  and  neglect?  How  often  in  the 
last  month  have  you  seen  the  face  of  the  husband 
to  whom  you  profess  yourself  so  much  attached  ? 
Bound  you  may  be,  but  attached,  pardon  me,  is 
totally  impossible." 

No  reply  followed ;  the  indignation  had  given 
way  to  tears.  "  Come/'  said  the  tempter,  "  let 
those  tears  be  the  last  that  you  shall  ever  shed 
under  this  roof.  All  is  ready  to  convey  you  from 
the  house  of  a  cold-blooded  and  careless  tyrant, 
who,  before  all  the  world,  treats  you  with  a  con 
tempt  not  to  be  endured  by  youth,  birth,  and 
beauty,  and  convey  you  where  you  will  be  received 
with  honour,  and  treated  with  the  homage  due  to 
loveliness  and  Lady  Castleton." 

"  Villain  I  let  loose  my  hands  ! "  were  the  only 
words  that  Castleton  could  hear,  before  he  had 
burst  through  the  screen,  and  stood  before  the 
astonished  pair.  The  gentleman  was  the  identical 
French  ex- Count,  who  two  years  before,  in  the 
streets  of  Florence,  had  received  Castleton's  pistol- 


shot,  and  who,  with  the  double  object  of  gratify 
ing  his  revenge,  and  of  carrying  off  the  handsome 
settlement  of  the  handsome  heiress,  had  availed 
himself  of  the  first  moment  of  his  recovery,  to  ask 
passports  for  England,  and  present  himself  at  her 
ladyship's  levee.  The  Count  was  a  dancer  no 
more,  for  the  pistol  ball  had  spoiled  his  talent  in 
that  direction,  but  he  made  charades,  sung  canzo- 
nettes,  played  the  guitar,  and  was  a  Frenchman! 
qualifications  which  are  found  irresistible  with  the 
sex,  and  which  naturally  authorised  him  to  think 
himself  indispensable  to  the  brilliant  lady  of  the 
Minister,  and  as  they  have  done  to  a  host  of  bril 
liant  ladies,  who  having  spent  six  months  beyond 
the  Channel,  are  thenceforth  entitled  to  feel  the 
exquisite  superiority  of  the  foreign  graces.  But  in 
the  present  instance  the  Count  had  calculated  too 
rapidly ;  and  the  lady,  who  had  indulged  him  with 
her  smiles,  was  perfectly  surprised  at  the  accom 
plished  stranger's  expecting  more  than  smiles. 
She  had  flung  him  from  her,  with  a  sincerity  that 
perfectly  surprised  the  Frenchman  in  turn.  He 
was  a  ruffian,  and  would  probably  have  dragged 
her  reluctant  ladyship  to  the  chaise  and  pair,  which 
he  had  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  argument,  but 
Castleton's  sudden  presence  put  an  end  to  this 
portion  of  the  plan;  and  the  Count  had  scarcely 
begun  to  make  a  speech,  "  accounting  for  appear 
ances  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,"  when  the 
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indignant  husband's  grasp  was  on  his  throat.  The 
struggle  was  brief,  but  it  was  effective.  Castleton 
was  strong,  but  if  he  had  possessed  but  the  nerves 
of  an  infant,  his  towering  indignation  would  have 
given  him  vigour.  To  drag  the  offender  through 
the  saloon  would  have  been  tedious,  and  have 
attracted  attention.  The  alternative  was  the  win 
dow,  and  through  the  window  was  flung  the  Count. 
It  was,  fortunately  for  his  limbs,  not  high,  and  it 
opened  into  the  garden.  He  alighted  in  great 
astonishment,  and,  in  a  whirlwind  of  sacres,  made 
solitary  use  of  that  post-chaise  which  was  to  have 
carried  along  with  him  the  matchless  "  mistress  of 
his  soul,"  and  restorer  of  his  fallen  finances,  and 
took  the  Dover  road,  inventing  epigrams  on  the 
country,  fierce  enough  to  make  England  wish  her* 
self  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Castleton  turned  to  his  lady.  He,  too,  had  his 
share  of  astonishment ;  he  had  expected  a  contrite 
speech,  clasped  hands,  and  a  flood  of  tears.  He 
saw  none  of  the  three.  But  the  lady  laughed ;  as 
far  as  Uenseance  will  suffer  so  rude  a  thing  as 
laughter  to  derange  the  etiquette  of  a  high-born 
physiognomy.  She  extended  to  him  one  of  the 
fairest  possible  hands.  "  You  seem  to  be  horribly 
angry  with  the  Count,  my  dear  lord,"  said  she,  "but 
he  is  excusable  from  the  manners  of  his  country. 
I  hope  you  have  broke  none  of  my  poor  admirer's 
limbs.  He  must  live  by  his  talents,  and  if  you  dis- 
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figure  him,  he  will  be  excluded  from  giving  lessons 
on  the  guitar  to  any  woman  of  fashion." 

Her  husband  listened  in  undissembled  wrath. 
"Madam,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  ana  I  to  be 
lieve  my  senses?  Can  this  tone  be  serious?  It 
would  better  become  you  to  fall  on  your  knees,  and 
thank  Heaven  for  having  saved  you  from  the  mis 
eries  of  a  life,  the  most  contemptible,  the  most 
wretched,  and  the  most  hateful  that  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  human  being."  He  turned  to  leave  her — 
he  gave  a  last  glance.  She  still  smiled.  "  I  beg 
but  one  thing,  my  dear  lord,"  said  she,  once  more 
holding  out  the  lovely  hand ;  "if  those  can  be 
your  real  sentiments,  that  you  will  keep  them  as 
private  as  possible.  They  are  totally  tramontane 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  however  they  may  exist 
in  Westminster.  Attentions  from  all  men  are  con 
sidered  a  natural  tribute  on  their  part,  to  women  of 
a  certain  rank;  and  to  refuse  them  would  be  an 
absolute  breach  of  decorum  on  ours.  At  least,  these 
are  the  lessons  which  I  understand  to  be  essential 
to  the  leaders  of  society ;  and  as  your  lordship  has 
been  too  much  occupied  by  higher  pursuits,  to  care 
what  I  learned,  or  who  were  my  teachers,  I  have 
only  availed  myself  of  such  instructions  as  make 
the  law  of  fashion." 

"  And  this  is  your  ladyship's  determination,"  said 
Castleton,  sternly. 

"  Certainly,  until  your  lordship  shall  condescend 
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to  teach  me  better,"  said  the  lady,  sportively.  Her 
husband,  without  look  or  word  more,  quitted  the 
apartment.  The  lady  rejoined  her  guests,  was 
more  animated,  more  brilliant,  and  more  admired 
than  ever — was  the  soul  of  everything  gay  and 
graceful,  till  the  morning  sun,  breaking  in  through 
curtains  and  casements,  began  to  make  those  dis 
coveries  in  exhausted  complexions  and  dilapidated 
ringlets,  which  drive  beauty  to  her  couch,  saw  the 
last  fairy  foot  glide  over  the  last  semblance  of  the 
chalked  lilies  and  roses  on  her  floors,  heard  the 
last  clang  of  the  last  steeds  over  the  pave  of  her 
courtyard,  and  then  retired  to  her  chamber,  to  take 
a  miniature  of  her  husband  from  its  case,  and  weep 
over  it,  and  sleep  with  it  hid  in  her  bosom. 

The  season  nourished  still,  and  Lady  Castleton 
was  now  more  incontestably  than  ever  the  sove 
reign  of  the  season.  Her  fetes  were  decorated  by 
more  counts,  ambassadors,  and  lords  of  principali 
ties,  from  Siberia  to  the  Seine,  than  any  within 
memory.  In  the  midst  of  this  glory,  she  herself 
was  the  guiding  star,  the  most  glittering  where  all 
was  bright ;  but  the  rouge  covered  a  cheek  which 
was  growing  paler  and  paler,  and  the  jewels  covered 
a  bosom  filled  with  pangs,  that  the  envied  posses 
sor  of  all  this  opulence  felt  preying  on  her  exist 
ence. 

Castleton  had  turned  to  his  old  career  with  still 
more  activity  and  success.  His  mind  once  at  rest 
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upon  the  subject  of  Lady  Castleton's  fame,  and  feel 
ing  that  he  might  confide  in  her  honour,  if  he  had 
lost  her  heart,  he  determined  to  forget  domestic 
cares  in  the  whirl  of  public  life.  Distinctions  now 
flowed  in  upon  him  irrepressibly,  as  they  do  upon 
the  favourites  of  Fortune.  A  new  step  in  the  peer 
age  only  ushered  in  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
commands,  "  that  he  should  lay  the  basis  of  a  new 
administration."  In  another  week  he  was  Premier. 
He  had  now  attained  the  height  for  which  he  had 
panted ;  but  he  had  now  attained  all  that  once 
brightened  the  future,  and  he  feelingly  discovered 
the  truth,  that  hope  is  essential  even  to  the  vigour 
of  ambition.  In  the  loftiness  of  his  public  rank, 
he  experienced  the  common  sensation  of  all  men 
who  have  nothing  more  to  gain,  and  whose  anxie 
ties  now  turn  on  what  they  have  to  lose.  In  the 
full  blaze  of  prosperity,  he  felt  chillness  of  heart 
growing  upon  him.  To  his  own  wonder,  the  gene 
rous,  the  daring,  the  ardent  aspirant  was  gradually 
withering  into  the  suspicious,  the  anxious,  and  the 
stern  possessor  of  power.  The  discovery  pained 
him  still  more  than  it  surprised  him.  He  had  now 
been  for  some  months  habitually  estranged  from 
home;  and  the  newspapers,  in  their  notices  of 
routs  and  concerts,  alone  gave  him  the  intimation 
that  his  establishment  was  splendid  as  ever,  his 
mansion  still  the  temple  of  the  great  and  the  fair, 
and  his  lady  the  presiding  priestess  of  the  temple. 
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An  involuntary  sigh  broke  from  him  as  the  memory 
of  gentler  days  came  across  his  mind.  He  would 
have  thrown  off  the  chains  of  office,  of  which  he 
now  felt  nothing  hut  the  weight ;  the  gilding  had 
long  lost  all  its  temptation  to  his  eye.  But  "  na 
tional  emergencies,  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  Administration  together,"  the 
cloud  of  reasons  that  gather  over  the  understand 
ing  when  we  are  yet  irresolute  in  the  right,  be 
wildered  even  the  strong  mind  of  the  Minister. 

He  was  roused  from  one  of  those  meditations  by 
his  valet's  announcing  that  he  would  be  too  late 
for  the  "  drawing-rooin."  It  was  the  last  of  the 
season,  and  he  must  attend.  With  a  heavy  and  an 
irritated  heart  he  obeyed  the  tyranny  of  etiquette, 
and  drove  to  St  James's.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gracious  than  his  reception ;  but  while  he  was  in 
the  very  sunshine  of  royal  conversation,  a  face 
passed  him  that  obliterated  even  the  presence  of 
royalty.  It  was  pale  and  thin  through  all  the 
artifices  of  dress.  No  magnificence  could  disguise 
the  fact  that  some  secret  grief  was  feeding  on  the 
roses  there.  The  face  was  still  beautiful  and 
beaming,  but  the  lustre  of  the  eye  was  dim.  It 
was  Lady  Castleton.  Both  bowed,  and  a  hurried 
word  was  exchanged ;  they  passed  out  of  the  circle 
together,  and  returned  to  their  home  together. 
The  phenomenon  excited  more  astonishment  than 
a  treaty  between  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the 
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Algerines.  It  was  the  universal  topic  of  the  even 
ing.  The  next  day  the  fact  transpired  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Castleton  had  sent  their  apologies  to  the 
noble  mansions  at  which  they  were  respectively  to 
have  dined,  and  were  surmised  to  have  even  dined 
tete-a-tete.  Expectation  was  now  fully  afloat,  and 
the  news  followed  that  a  succession  of  equipages 
had  started  from  his  lordship's  mansion  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  day  after  the  drawing-room.  But  one 
wonder  more  was  to  be  completed,  and  the  wonder 
came — the  announcement  to  the  Peers  and  Com 
mons  that  a  new  Ministry  was  about  to  be  formed, 
"  the  Lord  Castleton  having,  from  ill  health,  re 
signed."  The  reason  was,  like  the  friar's  beard  in 
Kabelais,  partly  the  work  of  nature,  and  partly  of 
convenience.  The  Premier's  frame  had  been  sink 
ing  under  the  anxieties  of  his  mind,  and  if  he  had 
delayed  his  retirement  from  office  a  year  longer,  it 
must  have  closed  with  a  retirement  into  his  grave. 

Castleton  and  his  lovely  lady  were  forgotten  in 
an  eternity  of  three  months ;  and  as  his  lordship 
was  no  Meltonian,  nor  her  ladyship  the  president 
of  a  mission  for  teaching  the  peasantry  to  preach 
in  the  unknown  tongue,  they  thus  threw  away  the 
natural  means  of  keeping  their  names  alive. 

They  remained  in  their  exile  for  the  intermediate 
period  of  five  years,  under  the  unimaginable  penal 
ties  of  a  noble  mansion,  a  lovely  landscape  round 
them,  a  grateful  tenantry,  and  a  life  full  of  the 
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diversified  occupations  of  intelligent  minds,  deter 
mined  to  do  what  good  they  can  in  their  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  years  they  returned  to  London, 
on  their  way  to  a  summer  tour  among  the  glories 
of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Time  had  made  formidable  in 
roads  among  their  circle.  The  beauties  had  become 
blues,  and  the  blues  had  become  card-players, 
critics,  and  gorgons.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lady's 
acquaintances  had  become  terrible  beyond  all 
power  of  the  toilet. 

His  lordship's  friends  had  felt  the  common  fate, 
in  the  shape  of  loss  of  office,  or  loss  of  money ; 
claret  had  extinguished  some — gout  had  made  an 
example  of  others — and  a  new  Parliament  had  so 
unfortunately  exempted  others  from  the  duty  of 
tending  the  public  interests,  that  they  had  sum 
marily  crossed  the  British  Channel  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  their  own. 

Castleton  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health, 
and  was  rustic  enough  to  think  the  dulness  of  the 
country  more  wholesome,  and  even  more  interest 
ing,  than  any  number  of  nights  spent  between  the 
House  and  the  Clubs.  His  lady  was  now  the 
mother  of  four  children,  wild  and  lovely  as  the 
wild  flowers  of  their  native  meadows.  She  had 
recovered  her  beauty  ;  no  fictitious  colour  was  now 
required  to  give  the  rose  or  lily  to  one  of  the 
finest  countenances  of  woman.  She  had  the  health 
of  the  mind.  Her  spirit  was  not  now  wasted  in 
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flashing  at  midnight  over  a  crowd  of  sumptuous 
and  weary  revellers ;  —  hers  was  the  lamp  that 
threw  its  sacred  light  over  the  sacredness  of  home. 
She  honoured  her  husband  for  his  talents,  his  ac 
quirements,  and  his  fame,  but  she  loved  him  for 
his  heart.  He  had  made  a  high  sacrifice  for  her ;  and 
she  was  proud  of  him  and  the  sacrifice.  Neither 
count  nor  prince  was  now  found  essential  to  her 
existence.  Her  husband's  praise  was  worth  the 
incense  of  a  kneeling  circle  of  sovereigns.  Castle- 
ton  was  an  English  husband  to  her ;  she  was  an 
English  wife  to  him,  and  the  name  includes  all  the 
names  of  love,  honour,  and  happiness. 
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TICKLER  AMONG  THE  THIEVES! 

EXTRACT   FROM    AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY,    WITH    A    PREFATORY 
NOTICE. 

[MAGA.    FEBRUARY,  AUGUST,  1856.] 

POOR  TICKLER  !  The  thing  happened  in  this 
wise. — But,  by  the  way,  before  coming  to  that, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
who  Tickler  is : — to  wit,  a  very  Skye  of  Skyes ! 
The  roof  of  his  mouth  is  dark  as  midnight :  his 
glittering  eyes  are  black  as  jet ;  his  ears  short,  his 
legs  none  of  the  longest,  but  his  body  is  :  his  tail 
is  a  triumph,  when  fairly  spread  out ;  and  as  for 
the  strength  with  which  it  is  attached  to  his  body, 
you  may  hold  him  up  by  the  aforesaid  tail  as  long 
as  you  can — with  one  hand.  Then  his  hair  is 
peppej;-and-salt  in  hue,  long  and  curly,  and — if  T 
may  so  speak  (though  no  one  but  myself  and  the 
family  will  know  exactly  what  I  mean  by  it) — with 
a  kind  of  silken  wiriness.  And  as  for  cleanliness, 
12  A 
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why,  he  is  washed  thoroughly  every  Friday  morn 
ing,  and  carefully  combed  afterwards  ;  and  the  re 
curring  day  of  that  jobation  (to  use  a  word  of  his 
own)  he  is  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  as  the 
gentleman  who  performs  the  Operation,  and  has 
come,  in  process  of  time,  even  to  like  the  thing : 
witness  how  he  jumps  into  the  tub  of  warm  water 
of  his  own  accord,  alike  in  winter  and  summer,  with 
a  kind  of  alacrity.  He  makes  no  fuss  about  it, 
except  that  sometimes,  when  the  soapy  water  gets 
into  his  eyes,  they  wink  at  you  in  silent  suffering, 
which  he  unconsciously  aggravates,  instead  of  alle 
viating,  by  putting  up  his  wet  paw  to  rub  them  ! 
Through  this  operation  he  has  gone  for  now  nearly 
tvvelve^years,  and  a  sweeter  dog  there  is  not  than 
Tickler.  T  may  indeed  almost  say  as  much  in 
respect  of  his  temper,  which  is  excellent  whenever 
lie  has  everything  in  his  own  way.  I  have  reflected 
a  good  deal  on  the  dog's  idiosyncrasy,  and  think  I 
now  know  it  well.  'Tis  tinctured  by  a  warm  regard 
for  himself,  with  respect  to  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  He  says,  reasonably  enough,  that  if  there  are 
good  things  to  be  had,  he  cannot  think  why  he 
should  not  try  to  get  them,  and  like  them  (since  he 
is  formed  for  the  purpose),  if  he  can  get  them  ;  and 
as  for  huge  or  little  hungry  dogs  in  the  street,  of  the 
plebeian  order,  he  does  not  dislike  to  see  them 
enjoying  themselves,  by  way  of  giving  a  zest,  as  it 
were,  to  starvation, — if  he  have  no  fancy  himself  for 
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what  they  have  routed  out  of  the  gutter.  He  says 
he  thinks  they  must  often  be  sore  driven  ;  for  he 
has  sometimes  seen  a  gaunt  dog  crunching  a  dirty 
bone  till  he  has  actually  almost  eaten  it !  I  am 
sure  Tickler  is  not  without  feeling  ;  for  one  day  he 
was  sitting  on  a  chair,  with  his  paws  resting  on  the 
top  of  it,  near  the  window,  in  a  warm  dining-room, 
on  a  blighting  day  in  February — the  dust- laden 
wind  without  seeming  to  cut  both  man  and  beast  to 
the  very  bone  :  and  at  the  foot  of  our  steps  there 
had  presumed  to  sit  a  dirty  half-starved  cur,  shiver 
ing  miserably  in  every  muscle,  but  uttering  no 
sound — neither  whine  nor  bark. 

"  He  starved,  and  made  no  sign  ! " 

Was  it  necessary  for  that  lout  of  a  fellow  that  passed 
to  kick  the  unoffending  brute  (which  did  not  belong 
to  him)  from  our  steps,  it  showing,  however,  no  re 
sentment,  but  simply  sitting  and  shivering  a  foot 
or  two  farther  on  ?  Then  Tickler  (who  is  of  patri 
cian  descent),  whose  eyes  had  been  for  some  time 
fixed  wistfully  upon  his  plebeian  brother,  could  hold 
his  peace  no  longer,  but  gave  a  loud,  fierce,  little 
bark,  jumped  down  from  his  chair,  and  fawned 
whiningly  on  me  ;  and  when  I  took  two  nice  chicken 
bones  from  his  plate  under  the  sofa,  and  called  the 
forlorn  victim  of  man's  chance  brutality  into  the 
hall,  and  gave  him  the  bones,  which  he  was  for  a 
while  too  cold,  and  also  timid,  to  eat,  for  fear  of 
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another  kick, — Tickler  stood  by,  not  only  without 
growl  or  bark,  though  he  knew  the  victuals  were 
his,  but  very  complacently  wagging  his  tail.  He 
had  pity  for  his  poor  brother,  who  seemed  such  a 
wretched  little  outcast !  And  as  for  the  poor  vora 
cious  creature  before  him,  crouching  guiltily  as  if 
he  had  done  wrong  in  enjoying  himself,  we  could 
hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  put  him  out  again 
into  the  street.  If  he  could  have  carried  away  six 
pence  to  a  tripe-shop,  he  should  have  had  it  to  get 
a  complete  feast  for  once  in  his  life.  I  think  the 
incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  Tickler ;  for 
when  he  returned  into  the  dining-room,  he  went 
again  to  the  window,  and  sate  for  some  time  look 
ing  through  it  wistfully,  and  whining;  and  then 
jumped  down,  went  under  the  sofa,  and  lay  there 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  sighing  several  times, 
and  without  touching  his  victuals. 

But,  on  proper  occasions,  Tickler  could  show  a 
proper  spirit.  We  have  a  cat ;  and  if  there  be  any 
force  in  the  new  saying,  the  right  cat  in  the  right 
place,  Tickler  was  the  dog  to  insist  on  its  being  ob 
served  ;  for  if  ever  poor  Tom  presumed  to  steal  up 
stairs  out  of  the  kitchen  (which,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  his  proper  place),  there  was  no  end  of  uproar 
on  the  part  of  Tickler ;  though  Tom  would  some 
times  turn  round,  on  his  way  down  stairs,  and,  curv 
ing  up  his  back,  and  showing  his  teeth,  glare  at  his 
little  tyrant  with  an  expression  that  was  perfectly 
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fiendish  ;  and  tended,  moreover,  effectually  to  keep 
the  right  dog  in  the  right  place,  viz.  the  dining-room, 
to  which  he  would  on  these  occasions  retreat  in 
good  order,  perhaps,  not  without  needless  delay. 
Thus  Tickler  had  a  notion  of  fitness. 

He  was  also  of  a  very  contemplative  character, 
shown  by  his  long  sittings  on  the  chair  nearest  one 
of  the  windows — in  fact,  always  the  left-hand  side 
window.  He  would  sit  for  an  hour  together  on  the 
chair,  with  his  fore-paws  resting  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  his  mouth  between  them,  calmly  surveying  so 
much  of  human  nature  as  passed  before  our  win 
dows.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  he 
could  have  lived  so  long  with  us, — growing  up  with 
our  children,  and  growing  old,  alas  I  with  ourselves, 
— without  having  endeared  himself  to  us  all  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  and  becoming  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  manners  and  habits.  Can  any 
one  persuade  me  that  the  little  fellow  did  not  know 
6.30  P.M.  o'clock,  at  which  hour  I  pretty  regularly 
returned  to  dinner,  when  he  used  always  to  take 
his  seat  on  his  chair  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
that  time,  with  his  jet-black  nose  and  watchful 
eyes  pointed  in  the  direction  in  which  I  always 
came  ;  and  when  I  approached  the  steps,  he  would 
leap  down  and  bark  like  mad,  till  the  dining-room 
door  was  opened, — and  then  the  front  door  ?  And 
how  he  jumped  up  against  my  legs,  when  I  en 
tered,  and  scampered  wildly  to  and  fro  !  I  know 
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he  liked  me,  and  "  no  mistake,"  as  the  Great  Duke 
said.  But  besides  this,  I  am  morally  certain  that 
he  always  knew  the  Sunday  morning.  Even  as 
early  as  breakfast-time,  he  was  grave  and  restrained, 
looking  as  though  he  knew  that  there  was  some 
thing  or  other  in  the  wind  ;  and  when  we  severally 
went  out,  he  made  no  indecent  and  clamorous  at 
tempts  to  accompany  any  of  us,  but  lay  looking 
solemnly  at  us,  as  we  respectively  took  our  depart 
ure — and  as  soon  as  we  had  all  gone,  he  invariably 
went  up  to  his  bed,  which  was  under  our  own,  never 
stirring  till  we  returned ;  and  who  shall  tell  what 
he  was  thinking  of  on  such  occasions  ?  Did  he 
sleep,  dream  ?  That  he  does  dream,  no  one  knows 
better  than  I ;  for  he  talks — I  beg  pardon,  barks — 
in  his  sleep  almost  every  night,  often  waking  mo 
from  my  own  dreams.  But  what  has  particularly 
pleased  me  in  Tickler  is,  that  when  I  sit  up  after 
everybody  else  is  gone  to  bed,  he  has,  for  years, 
voluntarily  remained  with  me,  however  long  I  may 
remain.  I  wheel  an  easy-chair  (my  wife's)  towards 
the  fire  as  soon  as  we  are  left  alone,  he  waiting  for 
it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  jumping  into  it, 
immediately  turning  round,  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
three  or  four  times,  and  then  settling  down  into  what 
he  at  length,  I  presume,  conceives  to  be  a  comfort 
able  position — his  mouth  resting  on  his  paws,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  me,  till  he  falls  asleep,  with  one 
eye  open.  Bless  his  little  soul  (for  something  of 
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that  sort  he  assuredly  has) — how  well  I  recollect 
one  night,  soon  after  Madame  and  the  young  ones 
had  retired,  taking  out  of  my  pocket  a  hard-hearted 
and  insulting  letter  received  during  the  day — laying 
it  down  after  reading  it,  with  a  sigh,  and  then  gaz 
ing  affectionately  at  ray  faithful  Tickler,  whose 
watchful  eyes  were  fixed  all  the  while  on  me  !  Ay, 
my  little  friend  !  this  woidd  try  your  temper  ;  but 
dogs  are  mercifully  spared  such  anxieties,  although 
you  have  your  own  sensibilities  ! 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  I  have  sate  up  many 
hours  engaged  on  my  great  work,  in  seventeen  folio 
volumes,  entitled  The  Essence  of  Everything  from  the 
Beginning ;  and  if  it  please  Heaven  to  spare  my 
life  to  finish  it,  I  undertake  that  it  shall  finish  the 
reader.  Well,  it  has  been  such  a  comfort  to  me, 
night  after  night,  every  now  and  then  to  watch 
Tickler  watching  me,  as  I  cannot  describe  ;  and  I  do 
believe  he  has  contributed,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  divers  fine  ideas  of  mine — at  least 
I  think  them  fine,  and  tranquilly  await  the  judgment 
of  the  critics,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  survive  to 
see  my  great  work,  and,  above  all,  survive  the  read 
ing  of  it.  How  snug  he  has  made  me  feel,  with  my 
huge  easy-chair  exactly  opposite  his  smaller  one 
(which  is  my  wife's  till  she  goes  to  bed),  my  table 
and  one  or  two  chairs  covered  with  books,  the 
crimson  curtain  drawn  close,  and  the  fire  crackling 
briskly ;  many  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  in- 
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wardly  tickled  by  seeing  and  hearing  him  dream 
ing,  his  breathing  quickened,  and  his  bark  short 
and  eager  but  suppressed.  I  am  certain  that  he 
sometimes  has  nightmare  !  How  pleasantly  we 
used  thus  to  keep  one  another  company  in  the 
winter  nights  1  When  my  work  was  over,  often  not 
till  two  and  even  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Tick 
ler  had  notice  thereof  by  the  act  of  shutting  up  my 
desk,  till  which  moment  he  never  stirred  ;  but  that 
done,  and  before  I  had  extinguished  my  candles,  he 
descended  from  his  chair  in  a  leisurely  way,  and 
yawned  and  stretched  himself;  I  often  holding  him 
up  by  his  tail,  just  to  let  him  feel  that  all  was 
right,  and  that  he  was  really  awake.  Then  we  both 
crept  up-stairs  to  bed,  as  quietly  as  possible,  lest 
we  should  disturb  the  sleeping  folk.  And  if  I 
should  happen  to  have  to  go  down-stairs  again  to 
look  at  a  book,  or  bring  up  my  watch  left  on  the 
table,  Tickler  seemed  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  get  out 
of  his  snug  bed,  and  come  pattering  softly  down 
stairs  at  my  heels. 

He  was  almost  as  vivacious  as  ever,  though 
twelve  summers  had  passed  over  him  at  the  period 
of  that  serious  adventure  which  is  presently  to  be 
laid  before  the  admiring  and  sympathising  reader. 
But  no  amount  of  vitality  has  sufficed  to  prevent 
Mr  Tickler's  face  getting  white  ;  so  that,  when  he 
is  in  his  lively  humours,  he  suggests  to  my  mind 
the  funny  face  of  a  frolicsome  little  elderly  man,  or 
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a  dog  who  had  plunged  his  nose  into  a  flour-bag. 
I  took  him  with  me  last  autumn  to  a  place  which  I 
described,  but  without  specifying,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  October  and  November  numbers  of  Maga,* 
and  the  trip  did  him  a  world  of  good.  Do  you  re 
collect  something  that  befell  me  there  ?  viz.,  that  I 
lost  him  for  a  while,  to  my  grievous  discomfiture 
and  painful  exertion — finding  at  last  that  the  sweet 
little  rogue  was  not  lost  at  all,  but  squatting  com 
fortably  on  our  drawing-room  sofa  ?  How  little  I 
dreamed,  however,  that  this  might  be  deemed  the 
shadow  cast  before  of  a  coming  event — a  loss  of 
Tickler  !  !  in  right  earnest  ?  Only  the  very  mid 
night  before  this  startling  occurrence  he  was  sitting 
in  his  old  place,  about  twelve  o'clock,  opposite  to 
me  and  the  table,  whereon  lay  a  portion  of  the  stu 
pendous  accumulation  of  MSS.,  through  which  I  was 
patiently  distilling  off  The  Essence  of  Everything.  I 
got  up  from  my  seat  and  yawned  with  a  sense  of 
weariness,  when  he  did  the  very  same  thing,  and 
thereby  attracted  my  attention  to  him.  So  I  sate 
down  beside  him,  and,  tickling  his  ears,  said,  "  Ah, 
you  little  runaway  !  A  pretty  wild-goose  chase  you 

led  me  at !  "  on  which  he  wagged  his  tail,  and 

smiled  :  but  no  one  can  tell  a  dog's  smile  that  has 
not  studied  his  countenance  as  I  have  Tickler's. 
The  next  morning  I  lost  him  in  right  earnest — in 

*  "An  Old  Contributor  at  the  Sea-side,"  Nos.  CCCCLXXX.  and 
CCCCLXXXT. 
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dreary  earnest !  He  left  our  house  at  10  A.M.  on 
Monday  the  4th  December,  in  company  with  a 
steady  middle-aged  servant,  almost  as  much  at 
tached  to  him  as  we  were  ourselves,  and  who  had 
come  down  on  an  errand  to  me — but  having  left 
with  Tickler,  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  I  pass 
most  of  my  day-time,  without  his  better  half.  "  I 
thought,"  said  I,  on  my  arrival,  and  finding  him 
sitting  in  the  ante-room,  "  that  you  were  to  bring 
Tickler  with  you,  for  a  walk  ?  " 

"  So  I  did,  sir,  but  I've  lost  tin,  sir,  I'm  afraid," 
he  replied,  stolidly. 

"  Lost  Tickler  1  "  I  echoed,  in  consternation. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Missed  un  in  a  moment,  like,  and 
couldn't  virid  un  anywhere  1  " 

"  Why,  when  did  you  leave  our  house,  sir  ?  " 

"  Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten/' 

"  And  now  it's  not  quite  half-past ! !  What  upon 
earth  were  you  about  not  to  stop  and  look  for  him?" 
— Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  described  himself  as 
having  suddenly  missed  Tickler,  who  had  been  fol 
lowing  as  usual  close  at  his  heels,  when  at  only 
two  streets'  distance  from  our  house — had  consumed 
five  minutes  in  looking  for  un — and  then  came 
quietly  down  without  him,  to  me  !  He  said  he 
thought  the  dog  might  have  returned  home  "  of 

his-self !  as  he  had  done  at !  "  I  was  disposed 

for  a  while  to  entertain  a  very  particular  view  of 
this  strange  transaction,  but  in  the  mean  time  sternly 
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despatched  the  delinquent  back,  at  top  speed,  to  ac 
quaint  our  family  with  the  loss  of  Tickler  ;  and  also 
sent  a  trusty  messenger  after  him,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  Tickler  might  have  returned  home  "  of 
his-self."  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  was  gone,  poor 
little  fellow,  in  earnest :  and  as  he  wore  his  collar, 
with  my  name  and  address  in  full  engraved  thereon, 
it  was  plain  that  unless  he  quickly  made  his  ap 
pearance,  he  must  have  experienced  the  professional 
attentions  of  a  very  vigilant  and  expert  class  of 
London  practitioners.  Every  member  of  my  family 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  scouring  the  neighbour 
hood,  especially  the  more  dubious  (i.e.,  discredit 
able  or  suspicious)  portions — but  in  vain.  Our 
baker,  whom  Tickler  used  to  visit  on  business 
every  day,  saw  him  walking  past  the  shop- window, 
alone,  and  at  a  leisurely  pace,  within  about  ten 
minutes  of  the  time  of  my  servant's  nrissing  him — 
but  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  was  in 
attendance  upon  some  member  of  the  family  !  In 
quiries  were  made  of  all  our  tradespeople — only  to 
be  answered  by  exclamations — "  What !  Tickler 
gone  ?  poor  little  thing,  we  loved  him  like  a  child !" 
"  He  can't  be  far  away — you'll  be  sure  to  see  him 
by  night-time,  in  particular  as  he  had  his  collar  with 
his  master's  name  ;  "  "  and,  ma'am,"  added  one 
more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  in  a  mysterious  whis 
per,  "  if  you  don't — why,  in  course  1  he's  been 
stole  !  "  "  He  was  the  hamiablest  of  dogs — so  pete- 
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cler  well  bred  !  "  "  Oh,  you  see,  Miss  I  he'll  be  sure 
to  come  back  1  "  Then  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
Police  Station;  where  the  courteous  inspector,  having 
listened  to  us,  said,  with  a  quiet  oracular  air,  "  He's 
not  far  away  ;  he's  taken  of  course  for  the  reward, 
and  as  he  had  his  collar  on,  they  know  where  to 
find  you  when  they  choose.  Is  he  an  old  or  young 
dog  ?  "  "  He's  in  his  thirteenth  year  !  "  "  Oh,  then, 
you'll  have  him  back  very  soon  ;  the  dog-stealers 
are  knowing  fellows,  and  he  won't  do.  But  take  my 
advice — advertise  him  in  to-morrow's  Times,  and 
offer  only  one  pound  reward,  and  be  sure  to  add,  no 
further  reward  will  be  offered."  This  we  did  ;  and 
the  next  morning  appeared  the  following  public  in 
dication  of  our  calamity,  drawn  up  by  my  own  mas 
terly  pen,  and  all  out  of  my  own  head  :  "  Dog  Lost. 
One  Sovereign  Keward.  On  Monday  the  4th  inst., 

between and  ,   a  pepper-and-salt   Skye 

terrier,  answering  to  the  name  of  Tickler.  Collar 
round  his  neck  with,"  &c.  "  inscribed  on  it.  To 
be  brought  to  that  address.  No  further  reward  will 
be  offered."  Having  dropped  this  our  little  line 
into  the  huge  water  of  the  Times  advertisement 
sheet,  we  awaited  a  nibble  with  such  patience  as 
we  could  command.  But  we  got  no  nibble  at  all, 
and  very  dull  our  house  seemed,  without  our  merry 
and  sagacious  little  Skye  friend.  Why,  there  was 
not  a  room  in  the  house,  or  a  chair  or  sofa  in  it,  that 
did  not  remind  us  of  him  ;  and  as  for  my  wife's  little 
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easy-chair  opposite  mine,  when  she  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  was  no  longer  succeeded  by  Tickler,  I  wheeled 
it  into  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  did  not  write  at 
my  Essence  with  anything  like  my  former  satisfac 
tion  or  spirit.  The  advertisement  in  the  Times  had 
explained  our  disaster  to  all  our  friends ;  and  no  one 
called  on  us  that  did  not  ask,  "  Well,  any  news  of 
Tickler  ? "  or  say,  "  Poor  little  fellow,  how  you 
must  miss  him  !  "  At  length  an  exceedingly  know 
ing  person  came,  and  said,  "  Have  you  been  to 
— 's  ?  You  can't  do  anything  without  him  ;  he 
knows  all  the  respectable  dog-stealers  in  London, 
and  enjoys  their  confidence/'  So  my  wife  and 
daughter  went  to  him  the  next  day  ;  and  following 
his  advice  (given  after  a  minutely  accurate  descrip 
tion  of  Tickler),  I  inserted  in  the  particular  news 
paper  which  he  said  was  likely  to  be  read  by  the 
parties  concerned,  the  following  advertisement, 
which  no  false  modesty  shall  prevent  my  owning 
to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  choice  morsel  of  expressive 
pithiness  :  "  TICKLER. — One  sovereign  reward,  and 
no  more,  will  be  paid  for  the  recovery  of  a  pepper- 
and-salt  Skye  terrier,  answers  to  the  above  name, 

and  lost  near  ,  on  Monday  the  4th  instant. 

Had  on  a  collar,  with  the  words,"  &c.  &c.  "  In  its 
13th  year,  and  many  teeth  gone.  To  be  brought 
to  the  above  address."  It  grieved  me  thus  to  pub 
lish  to  the  world  poor  Tickler's  age  and  infirmities; 
but  needs  must,  when  a  certain  Jehu  drives  : — and 
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the  way  in  wliicli  I  vindicated  my  advertisement 
against  the  reclamations  of  all  Tickler's  friends  was 
the  following  :  If  I  show  the  thieves  that  I  am  quite 
wide  awake  to  the  poor  little  dog's  age  and  infir 
mities,  it  may  certainly  be  no  news  to  those  gen 
tlemen,  so  experienced  in  those  matters,  but  will, 
peradventure,  add  force  to  the  three  pregnant  words 
in  italics  in  the  above  advertisement,  "  and  no  more." 
The  more  candid  of  my  opponents  said  that  there 
was  something  in  this  ;  but  they  held  that  I  had, 
nevertheless,  greatly  hurt  Tickler's  feelings,  if  ever 
he  came  to  hear  of  it.  The  more  long-headed  of  my 
friends  went  so  far  as  to  say,  besides,  that  it  was, 
after  all,  a  toss-up  whether  I  ever  got  him  again  ! 

Now  comes  a  remarkable  occurrence,  and  the 
reader  may  depend  on  its  being  told  him  exactly 
as  it  occurred,  viz.,  that  on  my  returning  to  dinner, 
one  day,  a  strange  Skye  terrier  presented  himself 
to  me,  on  entering  our  dining-room.  He  had  fol 
lowed  home  two  young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  took  him  to  be  our  dog,  of  the  loss  of  whom 
they  had  heard.  So  they  brought  him  to  us ;  and 
on  our  saying  that  it  was  not  Tickler,  they  left,  fol 
lowed  by  the  stranger,  but  refused  to  allow  him  to 
enter  their  house.  Now  it  was  a  blighty  Decem 
ber  afternoon,  and  this  poor  Waif  and  Stray  sate 
outside  their  door  shivering  in  the  cold :  so  our 
servants  got  leave  to  bring  the  poor  thing  into  our 
house,  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  sort  of  locum-tenens 
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of  poor  Tickler.  The  Stranger  behaved  so  well, 
and  had  so  many  nice  little  tricks,  that  we  all  were 
satisfied  he  was  a  gentleman's  or  lady's  dog,  and 
we  began,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  like  him  very 
fast :  for  his  face  reminded  us  of  Tickler  a  good 
deal;  but  on  a  more  narrow  investigation  of  the 
Stranger's  pretensions  to  our  affections,  it  was  dis 
covered  that  he  was  not  thorough-bred,  as  testified 
by  the  mottled  roof  of  his  mouth ;  and  also  in  re 
spect  of  his  configuration,  he  seemed  not  like  a 
canine  homogeneity,  but  as  it  were  two  dogs  joined 
together — or  rather  a  Skye  terrier's  head  stuck  on 
a  rolled-up  door-mat.  Nevertheless  we  liked  him, 
and  called  him  Snap,  to  which  distinguished  name 
he  soon  learned  to  answer,  to  our  considerable  satis 
faction,  especially  in  respect  of  the  younger  folk. 
Still,  he  was  by  no  means  Tickler;  and  besides 
this,  suppose  any  of  us  took  him  out  for  a  walk, 
and  the  owner  should  claim  his  or  her  own  in  a  dis 
agreeable  kind  of  way  ?  and  threaten  to  do  by  us 
as  we  should  have  been  quite  ready  to  do  by  those 
whom  we  believed  to  have  been  unconscientiously 
possessed  of  Tickler?  These  were  delicate  mat 
ters  ;  and  as  they  impinged  on  the  dividing  line 
between  civil  and  criminal  responsibility,  what 
more  natural  or  praiseworthy  than  that  we  should 
have  recourse  to  our  old  friends  at  the  Police  Sta 
tion?  Those  to  whom  we  appealed,  however,  in 
this  our  little  quandary,  seemed  qualified  to  be 
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Under-Secretaries  of  State,  in  respect  of  a  prodigi 
ous  apparent  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  certain 
flatulent  incertitude.  They  humm'd  and  ha'd,  and 
finally  said  that  we  had  better  do  as  we  thought 
best,  for  that  we  must  be  too  respectable  to  be  sup 
posed  to  be  dog-stealers  ;  however,  they  said  they 
would  send  some  one  to  us  in  the  evening  "  to  give 
us  directions."  But  by  that  time  the  following 
state  of  things  had  come  to  pass. 

"Oh,  papa!"  said  one  of  my  children,  on  my  knock 
ing  at  the  door  in  the  evening,  "news  of  Tickler  I" 

"News  of  Tickler?  Pho  ! "  I  exclaimed,  half  hope 
fully,  however. 

"  But  there  really  is  ! — A  man  came  here  at  six 
o'clock,  and  says  that  he  really  thinks  he  has  heard 
of  a  dog  that  must  be  ours  !  " 

"Did  he,  indeed?     Why?" 

"He  says  that,  from  what  people  have  told  him, 
the  dog  he  found  some  time  ago  wandering  about 
the  suburbs,  must  most  likely  be  ours  !  But  he'll 
call  again  at  half-past  seven  o'clock."  So,  in  short, 
and  in  due  time,  we  sate  down  to  dinner ;  I  indulg 
ing  in  sundry  surmises  concerning  the  probability 
of  our  mysterious  friend  paying  us  his  promised 
visit  And  while  we  sate  at  table,  the  following 
titillating  story  was  told  us,  as  touching  the  sub 
ject  of  dogs,  then  uppermost  in  our  thoughts. 

A  certain  celebrated  painter  of  animals  as  they 
never  were  painted  before,  and  may  never  be  painted 
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again,  had  painted  the  portrait  of  a  splendid  New 
foundland  dog,  but  he  strayed  or  was  stolen  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  last  sitting.  His  owner 
was  inconsolable ;  but,  knowing  the  distinguished 
artist's  large  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  per 
sons  who  confidentially  concern  themselves  with 
other  people's  dogs,  repaired  to  him  for  advice,  and 
authorised  him  of  the  magnificent  palette  to  offer 
ten  pounds  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  missing 
favourite.  The  artist  soon  put  himself  into  com 
munication  with  one  of  his  private  friends,  who 
asked  him  what  kind  of  dog  it  was?  "Why," 
says  the  artist,  "  look  here ;  this  is  his  picture : 
should  you  know  him  again  ?  "  The  fellow  gazed 
at  the  vividly  faithful  representation  for  a  minute 
or  two  intently,  and  then  said,  "  I  thinks  I'se  got 
him  now ;  I  shall  know  him  if  I  see  him.  But 
what's  the  tip?"  "Ten  pounds."  "  Werry 
'ansome,  indeed,  and  worth  a  little  trouble  ;  but 
such  a  prime  hanimal  as  that  'ere  will  cost  a  deal 
of  trouble  to  get  hold  on,  such  uncommon  care  is 
taked  on  'em  by  them  as  has  got  'em.  Howse'er, 
I'll  do  my  best;"  and  again  he  glued  his  eyes  on 
the  pictured  dog,  and  then  withdrew.  A  month 
elapsed  without  tidings  of  the  missing  Ten  Pounder; 
but  at  length,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  great 
artist  was  summoned  into  his  painting-room,  and 
there  found  his  confidential  agent.  "Well,  Bill," 
quoth  the  former,  "  any  news  about  the  dog  ?  I 
12  B 
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have  given  it  up."  "  0  no ;  don't,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  with  a  wink.  "I  do  rally  b'lieve  I've  got 
him  at  last.  But  is  the  tip  all  safe  still,  and  no 
mistake  ?  "  "  Ay — have  it  anyway  you  like."  "  It 
an't  a  check  ?  "  asked  his  astute  companion.  "  No 
— a  ten-pound  note,  two  fives,  or  sovereigns." 
"Well — and  no  questions  an't  to  be  asked?  lest  I 
should  get  any  friends  into  trouble  ?  "  "  Only  you 
bring  the  dog,  my  man,  and  you  take  the  money, 
and  all's  done  for  ever.  Honour !  "  "  Well,  sir, 
where  that  word's  said  by  a  gent,  there's  an  end  of 
everything;  so  the  dog  will  be  here  in  half-an-hour's 
time,  and  a  pretty  business  I've  had  to  find  him." 
Half- an -hour's  lapse  saw  this  little  stroke  of  busi 
ness  complete,  and  dog  and  cash  exchanged. 
"  Well,  now,  my  man,"  said  the  artist,  "  as  it's  all 
over,  though  I  said  I  wouldn't  ask  you  a  question, 
I  can't  help  it,  merely  out  of  curiosity.  I  give  you 
my  honour  that  I  have  no  other  motive,  and  will 
take  no  steps  at  all,  in  consequence  of  what  you 
may  tell  me.  Did  I  ever  deceive  you?"  "No, 
sir,  you  never  did."  "  Well — do  you  know  who 
stole  him  ?  "  "  Quite  sure  you  won't  do  nothing  if 
I  tell  you  ?  "  "  Honour— honour ! "  "  Well,  sir, 
I  was  the  chap  as  prigg'd  him."  "  You ! " — 
echoed  the  artist,  with  expanded  eyes,  uplifted 
hands,  and  a  great  start.  "  Yes ;  me,  sir.  I  took'd 
the  dog,  and  no  mistake."  "  Whew  !— Well— but 
now  I'm  more  curious  still  to  know  why  you  chose 
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to  be  so  long  out  of  your  money  —  your  ten  pounds  ? 
Why  not  have  brought  him  back  in  a  few  days  and 
got  your  £10  at  once?"  '"Cos,  sir,  you  see,  I 
sold  un  to  another  party  for  seven  pounds,  who 
took  such  a  liking  to  the  creature,  that  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  steal  un  from  him,  till  he'd  had  a  week  or 
two's  comfort  out  on  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had,  I 
know'd  how  to  prig  the  dog.  I,  as  could  do  it 
once,  could  do  it  twice  —  and  now  you've  got  what 
you  want;  but  it  sartinly  sounds  coorious,  don't 
it?"  "Why,  you  consummate  scamp,"  quoth  the 
artist,  almost  splitting  with  laughter  —  "  you've  got 
seventeen  pounds  out  of  the  dog  !  1  "  "  Yes,  sir, 
that's  the  figure,  exact,"  replied  the  stolid  Man  of 
Dogs.  "Well,  but,  you  impudent  vagabond  —  if 
you  could  prig  a  dog,  as  you  say,  once,  and  twice, 
you  may  thrice  -  "  "  Well,  sir,  so  I  may  —  but 
this  here  dog  will  be  looked  arter  unkimmin  close 
now,  and  I  shan't  run  no  risk."  "  Well,  honour 
among  thieves  —  eh?"  "Quite  correct,  sir,"  quoth 


We  were  laughing  at  this  story,  as  we  sate  at 
dinner,  when  a  single  knock  came  to  the  front  door 
—  and  in  a  trice  our  servant,  the  unhappy  cause  of 
all  our  sorrows,  whisked  out  of  the  room,  opened 
the  hall  door,  and  after  a  hasty  colloquy  returned. 
"He's  come,  sir!  —  the  man  about  Tickler,  sir," 
said  he,  re-entering  the  room,  excitedly.  In  a  trice 
I  was  in  the  hall,  followed  by  my  two  sons  and  the 
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servant.  My  visitor  stood,  his  cap  squared  in  his 
hands,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  side  of  the  hall 
and  the  door. 

"Well,  my  man,  do  you  really  know  anything 
about  my  dog?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  answered,  very  respectfully,  "  I 
think  I  do  ;  it  must  be  the  same  dog." 

"  What  sort  of  a  dog  is  it?" 

"  A  Hile  of  Skye  terrier,  sir — pepper  and  salt, 
and  rather  white  about  the  mouth,  and  a  many 
teeth  gone." 

"  Well ;  but  does  he  answer  to  the  name  of 
Tickler ! " 

"  Can't  say,  sir,  really.  Haven't  seen  him  my 
self,  sir ;  only  my  friend  as  found  him  wandering 
about,  a  good  way  off." 

"What!  haven't  you  seen  the  advertisement  in 
which  he's  called  Tickler  ?"  Here  was  a  moment's 
embarrassing  pause. 

"  No,  sir,  can't  say  I  have  ;  but  maybe  my  friend 
has." 

"Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you've  never 
heard  him  called  Tickler?" 

"  I  never  see'd  him,  sir ;  and  never  heard  the 
name  Tickler." 

"What!  not  in  the  advertisement?"  At  this 
moment  a  heavy  single  knock  at  the  door,  against 
which  I  was  leaning,  made  ine  start.  I  opened  it, 
and  a  policeman  stood  there.  "Is  the  inspector 
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come,  sir?"  he  asked.  My  friend  in  the  corner 
was  instantly  aghast,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of 
squeezing  himself  into  the  wall  (to  avoid  being  seen 
by  the  grizzly  visitor),  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with 
an  expression  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

"No;  and  you  may  tell  him  he  need  not  come  now. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  both ;  but  I  now  don't 
want  to  part  with  the  dog."  The  policeman  bowed, 
descended  the  steps,  and  I  shut  the  door.  This 
visit  had  been  paid  us  in  consequence  of  our  ap 
plication  to  the  station-house  for  advice  how  to  dis 
pose  of  Snap.  My  visitor  had  grown  considerably 
whiter  than  so  much  as  was  visible  of  his  shirt ! 

"  Don't  be  under  any  apprehension,  my  man," 
said  I,  with  a  smile  ;  "  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
oddest  coincidences  I  ever  saw  ;  but  I  pledge  my 
word  to  you  that  it  is  purely  accidental,  and  in  no 
way  relates  to  you  or  my  own  dog." 

"  0  no,"  he  exclaimed,  with  yet  a  scared  and 
distrustful  look  ;  "  in  coorse  you  knew  it  couldn't 
consarn  me  anyhow,  'cause  I  an't  done  nothing 
wrong,  I  know  ;  but  it  sartinly  looked  werry  peticlar 
funny,  didn't  it  now,  sir  ?  "  wiping  his  forehead ; 
"but  when  a  gent  gives  his  word,  I  believe  him,  sir." 

"  Well,  but  about  my  dog ;  you've  never  seen 
him  ?  " 

"  Never  set  these  blessed  eyes  on  him  yet,  sir." 

"  Come,  come,  my  man,"  I  said,  good-naturedly, 
"  I  have  acted  honourably  by  you,  and  do  you  so 
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with  me.  I  pledge  my  word  that  no  harm  shall 
come  to  you  through  me.  Now  tell  me — you  have 
seen  Tickler !  "  I  added,  so  suddenly  that  I  took 
him  off  his  guard. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  speak  so  werry  ansome — I  have 
seen  the  dog,  and  I  an't  no  manner  of  doubt  it's 
your'n." 

"  His  collar  on." 

"  Oh,  he  han't  got  any  collar  on  now — least  wise, 
when  I  picked  him  up." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  your  friend  picked 
him  up?" 

"  Did  I  indeed  ?  Well,  pr'aps  he  did— but  there 
an't  no  collar." 

"  Well,  as  to  the  Eeward — you  saw  the  advertise 
ment  offered  only  a  sovereign  ?  " 

"  0,  yes,  sir,  that's  quite  correct" —  forgetting 
that  he  had  not  seen  it — "  but  I  expect  to  be  paid 
for  my  two  walks  up  here  to-night,  sir,  beside." 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  ?  I'll  give  you  half- 
a-crown." 

"  0,  no,  that  won't  do,"  he  interrupted  me  per 
emptorily — "  I  always  has  a  five-shilling  tip." 

"  Always  ! !  " 

"  Yes,  sir — quite  regular — ahem  !  "  he  suddenly 
stopped,  as  though  he  had  caught  a  glimmering  of 
having  committed  himself. 

"  Let  the  dog  die  then,  sir,"  I  said  sternly,  open 
ing  the  door  for  him. 
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"  Very  well,  poor  thing ! — if  it's  your'n,  which 
I'm  sartin  it  is." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  pay  it  you  ! — That  will 
be£l,  5s.?" 

"  Quite  correct  sir — and  if  you'll  let  your  man 
come  with  me,  I'll  give  him  the  dog,  after  he's 
given  me  the  money." 

"  But  the  dog  must  be  present  before  he  gives 
you  the  money." 

"  0,  yes,  sir — all  right — but  all's  quite  honour 
in  such  things  as  these." 

"  How  soon  will  the  dog  be  here  ?  " 

"  In  less  than  an  hour,  sir."  With  this  I  directed 
all  three — my  two  sons  and  the  servant — to  put  on 
their  greatcoats,  and  accompany  him  ;  first  whisper 
ing  a  hint  to  leave  watches  behind.  After  they  had 
been  gone  five  minutes,  the  servant  returned,  saying 
that  the  man  had  advised  him  not  to  go,  as  three 
beside  himself  looked  so  suspicious-like,  and  might 
prevent  us  getting  the  dog.  My  two  sons  accom 
panied  their  honourable  companion  till  he  had  got 
them  into  Drury  Lane  !  And  there  he  dodged  them 
about,  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out  of  court  after 
court,  and  alley  after  alley,  till  they  had  reached  a 
little  dirty  public -house,  into  the  parlour  of  which 
their  guide  conducted  his  two  companions.  Such 
a  parlour  !  about  six  feet  square,  and  reeking  with 
odours  of  gin  and  tobacco-smoke.  Another  gentle 
man  was  sitting  there,  who  had  just  been  discharged 
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out  of  prison,  he  said — "  And  it  wasn't  unlikely  he 
might  be  in  again  soon,  for  something  or  other — 
for  he  must  live  !  "  He  was  giving  a  very  lively 
account  of  prison  life,  when  my  son's  companion 
returned — •  after  a  ten  minutes  absence — with — 
Tickler !  the  true  identical  dear  old  Tickler,  and 
no  mistake  whatever  about  it !  But — instead  of 
rushing  up  to  his  former  patrons  and  playfellows, 
he  came  into  the  room  timidly,  and,  strange  to  say, 
seemed  disposed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two 
cats  who  were  in  the  room,  and  who  seemed  quite 
at  home  with  a  dog.  When  called  by  his  name,  he 
hardly  noticed  it,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  my 
sons,  or  to  feel  no  particular  interest  in  them  !  The 
money  having  been  given,  my  sons  took  poor  Tick 
ler  in  their  arms  for  safety's  sake,  quitted  the  vilest 
neighbourhood  they  had  ever  been  in,  and  carried 
him  nearly  all  the  way  home — which  he  reached  in 
half-an-hour's  time.  We  were  on  the  look-out  at 
the  windows  for  the  poor  little  fellow — and  the 
moment  we  saw  him,  I  rushed  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  just  as  Tickler  came  up  the  steps ;  but 
there  stood  Snap  also — having  run  up  suddenly 
from  the  kitchen,  whither  he  had  been  relegated  by 
my  orders,  to  prevent  his  encountering  Tickler — 
who,  however,  immediately  spoke  to  his  locum-tenens 
in  a  quiet  friendly  way.  Then  the  latter  was  car 
ried  down  bodily  into  the  kitchen,  and  Tickler  ran 
into  his  old  quarters  in  the  dining-room.  We  re- 
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solved  to  take  matters  quietly,  having  been  told 
that  dogs  had  been  known  to  die  of  joyful  excite 
ment  under  such  circumstances.  So  we  all  took 
our  seats,  eyeing  his  movements.  He  ran  rapidly 
to  and  fro  about  the  room — under  the  sofa,  the 
tables,  the  sideboard,  as  if  his  scent  were  gradually 
reviving  old  recollections  and  associations.  Then 
he  began  to  moan,  or  whine,  piteously,  but  in  a  low 
tone  ;  and  finding  a  little  bone  which  had  been  left 
by  Snap,  he  seized  on  it  ravenously.  On  this  we 
ordered  him  up  a  little  meat ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  stood  up  against  each  of  our  chairs,  moan 
ing  while  he  looked  into  our  faces,  and  trembling. 

"Tickler!  Tickler!  dear  old  Tickler,  how  are 
you  ? "  quoth  I,  gently ;  on  which  he  trembled, 
looked  sorrowfully  in  my  face,  and  wagged  his  tail 
slowly.  To  aid  him  in  recollecting  himself,  I  re 
sorted  to  one  of  my  old  habits  with  him — viz.,  lifting 
him  up  gently  by  his  fore-paws  ;  but  I  almost  let 
him  fall  again,  with  concern ;  for  the  poor  little 
fellow  seemed  not  half  his  former  weight!  And 
when  I  felt  his  backbone,  how  sharp  and  bare  it 
was  ! 

a  Poor  Tickler  !  what  have  they  been  doing  with 
you  ?  "  said  I.  His  whine  told  of  starvation.  He 
seemed  indeed  perfectly  blighted :  and  when  we  all 
went  up  to  bed,  I  following  after  a  little  interval 
with  Tickler,  it  gave  me  pain  to  observe  the  want 
of  his  old  elasticity  in  going  up-stairs.  He  was 
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evidently  thin  and  weak.  The  next  day  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  his  adventures ;  but  I  knew  that 
he  felt  embarrassed  if  required  to  speak  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  beside  myself :  so  I  waited  till 
I  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  occurred  on 
the  next  night  but  one.  About  an  hour  after  all 
except  myself  had  ascended  to  their  respective 
dormitories,  and  when  I  was  busy  distilling  off  The 
Essence  of  Everything,  Tickler,  who  had  been  lying 
curled  round  himself,  so  to  speak,  in  his  usual 
fashion,  suddenly  rose,  shook  himself,  and  in  a 
sitting  posture,  thus  addressed  me. 

— But  his  adventures  (for  I  had  asked  him  to 
tell  them  to  me)  were  far  too  interesting  and  affect 
ing  for  me  to  give  them  to  the  world  at  large,  before 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  me  read 
them  to  him  for  his  correction.  That  I  shall  do, 
and  then  let  the  reader  form  his  own  judgment  as 
to  the  merits  of  Tickler  as  a  narrator  : — but  I  feel 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that 
he  is  to  make  no  attempt  to  identify  persons  or 
localities ! 

APOLOGIES   FOR  DELAY. 

March  I  April  1  May !  June  !  July ! — Yes,  Tick 
ler,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  too  bad,  indeed.  On 
the  first  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  months,  the  saga 
cious  little  creature,  who  knew  that  the  new  Maga 
made  its  appearance  on  those  days  with  clock-work 
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regularity,  frisked  about  the  room  with  the  utmost 
glee  for  some  time  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
the  usual  question — "  Do  Tickler's  adventures  ap 
pear  this  month  ?  "  answered  "  No — -I  don't  know 
what  papa  can  be  about," — all  his  vivacity  disap 
peared,  and  he  hid  himself  under  the  sofa,  where 
he  would  lie  as  if  asleep,  but  in  reality  vexed  and 
melancholy.  On  one  of  these  recurring  disappoint 
ments  I  happened  to  be  at  home,  and  was  so  touch 
ed  by  the  dog's  manifest  chagrin,  that  I  resolved 
to  lay  aside  for  an  evening  or  two  my  Essence  of 
Everything,  that  was  to  work  such  a  revolution  in 
public  opinion  concerning  its  patient  and  gifted 
author,  and  prepare  my  notes  of  Tickler's  disclos 
ures  for  appearance  in  Maga.  Here  they  are  then, 
quite  correct,  for  I  read  them  all  over  to  him  with 
out  his  having  altered  a  word ;  but,  to  be  candid, 
he  did  show  a  little  pique  on  finding  that  I  had  not 
retained  sundry  moral  reflections  of  his,  with  which 
he  had  thought  proper,  considering  them  very  fine, 
to  encumber  the  thread  of  his  story.  But  I  thought 
it  savoured  of  presumption  for  a  dog  to  lecture  man 
kind  ;  and,  besides,  I  once  dropped  a  hint  to  him 
of  this  nature — viz.,  that  if  story-tellers  and  his 
torians  will  be  content  with  supplying  premises, 
their  readers  will  draw  the  proper  inferences,  or  I 
would  not  give  a  dog's  hair  for  their  brains  ! 
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TICKLER   IN   THE   INTERMEDIATE   STATE  ! 

"  Tell  it  me  quite  in  your  own  way,  Tickler," 
said  I,  as  soon  as  I  had  set  down  the  poker,  after 
arranging  the  fire.  On  this  he  sate  up  in  my  wife's 
easy-chair,  with  a  modest  air ;  and  after  clearing 
his  throat,  and  giving  a  half- suppressed  cough,  like 
that  of  a  nervous  public  speaker,  he  thus  began : — 

"  When  Jiggins  and  I  went  out  that  morning,  I 
felt  in  capital  spirits,  it  was  so  fine  and  bright,  and 
he  seemed  disposed  to  let  me  do  as  I  pleased.  Let 
me  run  whichever  way  I  might,  if  I  suddenly  stop 
ped  to  look  after  him,  I  found  he  was  not  looking 
after  me.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  than  this,  and  I 
thought  I  would  look  after  myself,  as  I  always  be 
lieved  I  could.  I  was  full  of  fun ;  witness  how  I 
chased  a  kitten  from  area  to  area,  till  it  jumped  on 
the  back  of  a  fat  cook  that  was  stooping  to  get  coals 
out  of  the  cellar,  and  who  gave  a  shriek  that  made 
me  scamper  down  the  street  faster  than  I  ever  did 
before.  I  almost  ran  against  Jiggins,  who  did  not 
seem  to  notice  me,  being  so  busy  talking  to  a 
woman  who  must  have  been  his  wife,  they  looked 
at  each  other  and  spoke  so  angrily.  At  that  mo 
ment  I  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  nicest  little  dogs 
I  had  ever  seen.  She  ran  up  to  me,  and  then  scam 
pered  off,  and  I  followed  her  down  a  sort  of  mews, 
where  two  rough-looking  men  were  standing.  One 
of  them  whistled  to  the  pretty  little  dog,  who  stop- 
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ped ;  so  did  I ;  the  two  men  came  up,  and  one  of 
them  called  me  by  my  name,  so  I  felt  quite  comfort 
able  while  he  patted  my  back  and  tickled  my  ears. 
But  while  he  did  this,  a  thing  happened  so  sudden 
and  awful !  Oh,  sir,  the  other  man  had  a  small  dirty 
carpet-bag  :  he  stooped  down  close  to  me  ;  opened 
the  bag  ;  the  other  popped  me  head  foremost  into  it, 
and  I  recollect  nothing  more  for  some  time.  I  have 
often  since  reflected,  was  not  this  as  the  poet  says, 
4  Here  to-day,  gone  to-rnorrow  ? '  Who  could  have 
thought  it  when  I  left  home  ?  Popped  into  a  bag 
in  a  twinkling  ;  taken  in,  and  done  for " 

"  Poor  dear  little  Tickler  !  "  I  patted  him  fondly 
on  his  head,  "  you  were  indeed  in  a  bad  way." 

"  My  first  thought/'  he  continued,  tremulously, 
"  was,  that  I  had  suddenly  got  into  the  Interme 
diate  State." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Tickler  ?  I'm  not 
sure  that  it's  not  a  highly  improper  remark  for  a 
dog  to  make." 

"All  I  mean,  sir,  is,  that  it  seemed  neither  one 
thing  nor  another,  but  all  between,  and  very  un 
pleasant "  he  proceeded,  with  a  meek  air,  and 

paused,  doubtless  observing  me  gazing  thought 
fully  at  the  fire,  on  which  I  said,  good-naturedly, 
"  Oh,  go  on,  go  on,  Tickler ;  there's  no  knowing, 
after  all !  " 

"  From  the  motion,  I  judged  that  I  was  being 
carried  along  very  fast.  It  was  dark  as  pitch ;  I 
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felt  stifled ;  I  tried  to  jump  up  and  to  bark,  but 
could  not.  Then  I  snapped  desperately  on  all 
sides,  as  if  I  could  bite  a  hole  in  the  bag  big 
enough  to  get  out  of,  or  let  somebody  see  and  hear 
me  barking  through,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  it  seemed 
to  be  shaken  violently  by  the  wretch  that  was  carry 
ing  it,  and  I  lay  at  the  bottom  in  despair,  consider 
ing  that  I  was  about  to  die — to  go  into  another 
state  of  existence." 

"  What  do  you  mean  again,  you  singular  little 
dog  ?  "  I  interposed,  sharply. 

"  Sausage-meat,  sir !  and  sawdust  put  into  my 
skin,  to  be  stuffed,  that  it  might  look,  in  death,  like 
motionless  life.  I've  heard  such  things  spoken  of 
at  home,  sir,  when  you  were  all  laughing,  but  I  lay 
trembling  under  the  sofa  I  "  At  this  I  suddenly 
made  a  noise  as  though  my  nose  were  splitting.  I 
suppose  Tickler  was  piqued  at  this,  for  he  stopped, 
turned  his  back  on  me,  and  pretended  to  be  scratch 
ing  his  ear. 

"  Don't  be  so  touchy,  Tickler,"  said  I,  smiling ; 
"  but  proceed.  You  are  saying  nothing  wrong ; 
but  don't  use  such  uncommonly  fine  language. 
You  have  no  idea  how  masterly  is  simplicity, 
Tickler,  in  conveying  anything  interesting  or 
important/'  He  looked  into  the  fire  rather  pet 
tishly,  I  fancied ;  but  I  tickled  his  ear,  and  patted 
his  head,  and  he  proceeded. 
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THE   TWO   THIEVES  AT  HOME. 


"  Well,  sir,  I  was  saying,  I  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  helpless  and  horrified,  trembling,  silent, 
almost  gasping  for  breath,  and  wondering  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this,  if  indeed  it  was  to 
have  any  end,  except  that  of  ending  me.  But  at 
length  it  seemed  that  we  had  got  to  some  place  or 
other,  for  after  a  pause  I  felt  being  carried  up-stairs. 
My  heart  began  to  beat  so  fast  that  it  seemed  going 
to  stop  my  breath.  Presently  the  bag  was  set  on 
the  ground  ;  then  the  top  of  it  was  opened,  the  bag 
itself  lifted  bottom  uppermost ;  and,  more  dead  than 
alive,  out  I  tumbled  on  the  floor  in  broad  daylight, 
which  for  a  while  quite  blinded  me.  I  soon  saw, 
however,  that  it  was  the  dirtiest  little  room  1  ever 
was  in,  and  without  any  carpet.  There  was  no 
sofa,  nor  table,  nor  sideboard,  and  no  fire.  As  I 
crouched  on  the  floor,  trembling  all  over — '  Now, 
my  little  chap,'  said  one  of  the  two  men  I  had  seen 
in  the  street,  stooping  down,  '  let's  see  what  sort  of 
a  morning's  job  we've  done  ;  but  first,  let's  off  with 
this  here  bit  of  collar  o'  yours  ;  it  an't  of  no  more 
use  to  you,  my  kiddy  ! '  With  this  he  drew  it  over 
my  head  so  roughly  that  it  hurt  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  barking,  on  which  he  slapped  me  over  my 
head  till  my  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  *  This  an't  silver,  Jem,  is  it  ? '  said  he  to  the 
other. 
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"  '  Not  a  bit  on  it,  Bill — it  an't  worth  twopence 
now ;  but  let's  see  what's  writ  on  it.  Ah,  that's  the 
right  place.  S'pose  the  gent's  respectable  enough, 
and  will  stand  a  trifle  to  get  his  dog  back  agin/ 

"'He's  a  tidy -looking  little  feller,  an't  he? 
Werry  veil  combed  and  washed,  that's  clear,  and 
has  a  'ansome  look '  " 

" — Come,  come,  Tickler !  Did  he  really  say  so  ?  " 
I  interposed,  laughingly. 

"  '  On  the  outside/  he  continued,  with  a  sigh ; 
*  but  let's  look  in  his  mouth  ! '  He  put  me  between 
his  legs,  opened  my  mouth,  and  looked  into  it. 
'  Why,  blow'd  if  the  little  feller  an't  a  twelve-year- 
older,  or  thereabouts  !  Look  at  his  teeth ' 

"  *  I  don't  know  as  his  teeth  argues  so  much ;  it's 
the  sort  o'  thing  gentlefolks  gives  their  pet  dogs  to 
eat  and  drink,  as  rots  away  their  teeth ' 

"  '  Not  a  bit  on't ;  he's  twelve  year  old  if  he's  a 
day,  but  werry  lively  and  nimble,  as  all  them  here 
kind  of  animals  is,  and  werry  'ardy.  And  he's  a 
true  breed,  and  no  mistake  :  roof  of  his  mouth's  as 
black  as  my  boot ;  and  look  at  t'other  end  of  him — 
his  tail's  all  right  1 '  With  this  he  held  me  up  by 
my  tail :  he  did  not  hurt  me,  but  made  me  feel 
queer;  and  if  I  durst,  I  would  have  snapped  at 
him. 

"  '  Ea-aly,  he  don't  look  a  twelve-year-old  ;  and 
if  we  is  obligated  for  to  sell  him,  and  a  lady  buys 
him — it's  between  three  and  four  year  old  he  is,  I 
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don't  think,  an't  it  ?  She'll  never  think  of  looking 
inside  a  dog's  mouth ' 

"  '  Just  about  the  age,  Jem.  How  old  was  that 
other  we  got  off  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh— that  mustard  chap  ?  Vy,  he  hadn't  had 
the  distemper,  so  we  said  he  was  five  year  old.' 

"  Then  the  two  gentlemen  laughed  heartily. 

"  *  'Dare  say  them  as  has  lost  this  here  little  old 
feller  is  werry  sorry  by  this  time,  and  ;11  adwertisa 
in  the  reg'lar  way ' 

"  '  If  they  don't,  we  knows  where  to  go  to,  if  as 
how  we  don't  do  better  with  him,  and  they  are 
liberal.  If  they've  any  good  natur',  and  an't  too 
clever,  they'll  not  stick  at  a  fiver,  at  any  rate. 
P'raps  he's  lived  all  his  life  with  them.'  "  Here 
Tickler's  voice  faltered. 

"  *  Veil,  I  don't  know,  Bill ;  these  is  werry  hard 
times  for  gents  as  well  as  us — what  with  this  here 
war,  and  hincome-tax,  and  wittles  so  werry  dear. 
Cuss  the  tax !  and  bust  the  war,  and  them  as  got 
us  into  it !  I  do  b'lieve  people's  gone  to  war  just  on 
purpose  to  clap  this  here  tax  on,  and  perwent  honest 
callings  going  on  as  usual !  It's  the  same  with  all 
our  dogs  just  now.  Somehow  or  other,  no  one  buys 
'em  back,  for  all  we've  taken  to  adwertising ! ' 
When  he  said  *  all  our  dogs,'  I  felt  turning  inside 
out !  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  came  next,"  con 
tinued  Tickler,  faintly. 

"  '  Well,  Jem,  I  an't  for  going  to  let  the  brutes 
12  c 
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eat  their  heads  off  in  this  here  way,  if  we  can't  get 
rid  on  'em  one  way,  we  must  another '  " 

"  Go  and  get  a  drop  of  water,  Tickler/'  said  I, 
kindly,  patting  him  on  his  back,  but  after  a  shudder 
ing  sigh  or  two,  he  recovered  himself. 

"  I  heard  nothing  more,  sir,  and  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  into  a  hundred  sleeps  at  once,  which  I  sup 
pose  have  a  good  deal  of  death  in  them " 

"  Death  is  a  long  sleep,  indeed,  my  poor  Tickler!" 
said  I,  sighing.  "  You're  a  very  original  dog, — but 
go  on." 

"  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  did  not  know  where 
I  had  been  to,  nor  where  I  was  ;  but  I  heard  heavy 
steps  going  down-stairs.  I  opened  first  one  eye, 
and  then  the  other,  and  saw  nobody  out  of  either,  so 
I  got  up,  and  stood  cold  and  trembling  ;  in  fact,  I 
fell  down  directly,  and  lay  shivering  on  the  floor  for 
some  minutes.  But  at  length  I  got  up  again,  find 
ing  myself  all  alone.  The  room  was  so  small  that 
you  could  not  .have  swung  our  Tom  round 'in  it, 
without  knocking  his  poor  head  against  every  side  ; 
and  it  was  so  dirty  and  close-smelling  that  I  felt 
sick.  There  was,  as  I  noticed  at  first,  no  carpet  to 
cover  the  filthy  boards ;  there  was  only  one  cup 
board,  with  two  or  three  cracked  jugs,  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  a  short  thick  stick  \mn  something  round 
and  heavy-looking  at  the  top.  It  seemed  to  me 
much  too  short  to  walk  with " 

"  It  was  never  made  for  that  purpose,  Tickler," 
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said  I,  shaking  my  head  gloomily.  "  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  got  among  a  horrid  set  I  "  He,  also, 
shook  his  head,  and  proceeded. 

"  You  will  see  by-arid-by,  sir  !  There  was  only 
one  window,  and  almost  every  pane  was  cracked  or 
broken,  and  filled  with  brown  paper  or  rags,  and  it 
looked  only  on  tops  of  houses  and  chimney-pots  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  stuck  in  a  slanting  roof ;  and  while 
I  was  looking  through  it,  wondering  what  part  of 
the  town  I  had  got  to,  and  standing  on  a  stool  under 
the  window,  I  got  an  awful  fright ;  for  the  biggest, 
dirtiest  monster  of  a  black  cat  stole  slowly  along 
the  gutter,  within  three  feet  of  my  very  nose,  and 
on  seeing  me  just  above  him,  curved  up  his  back, 
and  glared  at  me  hideously,  which  gave  me  such  a 
start  that  I  fell  off  the  stool  to  the  floor." 


TICKLER    SEES  A   FEARFUL   RAT-FIGHT! 

"  In  scrambling  on  to  my  legs  agaio,  I  knocked 
away  a  pewter  pot,  and  then  beheld* a  scene  before 
which  my  very  tongue  seemed  to  be'sinking  down 
my  throat  with  terror  and  disgust.  In  a  rusty  thick 
wire  cage  were  two  huge  rats.  Oh,  the  frightful, 
the  loathsome  creatures  I  They  seemed  the  very 
images  of  voracity,  cruelty,  and  hate " 

"Not  so  bad,  Tickler  —  in  fact,  very  well  de 
scribed — eugh  !  I  think  I  see  them — but,  Tickler, 
my  dear  dog,  haven't  you  a  little  forgotten  your 
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own  original  nature  ?  Were  not  you  made  to  kill 
such  hideous  creatures  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  kill  them  ?  And  with  so  many  teeth 
gone,  and  at  my  time  of  life  ?  Besides,  if  that  was 
my  nature  at  first,  it  isn't  so  any  longer,  because  I 
have  been  brought  up  so  differently.  Why,  sir,  if 
they  could  have  got  at  me,  they  would  have  eaten 
out  my  two  eyes  in  a  minute/' 

"  But  I  suppose  they  seemed  greatly  frightened 
at  you  when  they  saw  you,  Tickler  ?  Didn't  they 
try  to  get  away  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  sir !  I  walked  back  towards 
the  opposite  corner,  my  legs  trembling  under  me, 
I  acknowledge,  with  fright,  lest  they  should  be  able 
to  get  out  at  me." 

"  HoW  very  curious  !  What  a  complete  change 
of  nature,  to  be  sure  !  "  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

"  When  was  I  changed,  sir  ? "  'asked  Tickler, 
with  an  air  of  meek  interest,  "  and  why  was  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  I ;  "go  on,  and  tell  me 
everything  you  saw.  I  have  a  horrid  sort  of  feeling 
against  rats,  myself.  Proceed,  Tickler." 

"  When  I  saw  them  make  no  attempt  to  get  at 
me,  and  there  appeared  no  opening  to  the  cage,  I 
recovered  my  self-possession  enough  to  watch  them. 
For  sorr.e  time  they  both  stood  glaring  at  me, 
showing  all  their  teeth  ;  but  as  they  did  not  see  me 
move  a  muscle,  they  took  their  eyes  off  me  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  at  a 
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little  piece  of  candle-end  which  lay  just  outside  the 
cage,  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bars.  The 
rat  nearest  it  put  out  his  paw  to  scratch  it  in,  when 
the  other  suddenly  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and, 
while  two  sparks  of  fire  seemed  to  flash  from  his 
eyes,  fixed  his  frightful  teeth  in  the  other's  throat. 
They  were  nearly  of  a  size  ;  and  now  began  the 
most  awful  scene  that  I  suppose  ever  was  wit 
nessed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  !  I  tried  to  shut 
my  eyes,  but  could  not ;  then  I  thought  of  jump 
ing  on  the  stool  again,  and  bolting  through  the 
window,  not  caring  how  I  cut  myself,  or  whether  I 
fell  down  into  the  street  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  ; 
but  I  had  lost  the  power  of  motion  !  My  eyes  were 
glued  to  the  rats,  and  my  feet  to  the  floor,  and  my 
back  was  pressed  as  hard  against  the  door  as  if  I 
were  trying  with  all  my  might  10  burst  it  open  and 
escape  from  such  a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror. 
My  nose  seemed  red  hot !  " 

"  You  are  eloquent,  my  dog  I  Go  on  !  I  get 
quite  riveted  !  "  said  I ;  and  Tickler  proceeded, 
with  increased  vivacity  and  energy  of  manner.  The 
expression  of  his  eye  was  marvellous. 

"  The  rat  that  was  attacked  was,  if  anything, 
rather  smaller  than  his  opponent,  and  did  not  seem 
quite  so  plump.  He  gave  a  horrid  squeak,  and, 
with  a  convulsive  start,  flung  the  other  from  his 
throat  quite  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cage,  from 
which  he  returned  in  a  moment,  and  again  flew  at 
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his  adversary,  who,  in  his  turn,  succeeded  in  fixing 
his  teeth  in  the  other's  throat — and  how  the  other's 
mouth  opened  and  shut !  How  his  teeth  snapped 
against  each  other,  as  he  made  frantic  efforts  to  fix 
them  in  the  cheek  of  his  rival !  But  it  seemed  use 
less  ;  his  enemy's  teeth  were  closed  like  a  vice,  and 
his  fore-paws  seemed  as  if  they  were  pushed  into 
the  very  flesh  of  the  other.  At  length,  blood  began 
to  trickle  in  little  drops  from  the  big  one's  throat, 
while  his  eyes  seemed  like  two  intense  points  of 
light,  kindled  by  a  blow-pipe  ! " 

"  Why,  Tickler  "  (I  could  not  help  interposing, 
notwithstanding  my  excitement),  "where  upon  earth 
did  you  pick  up  that  comparison?"  But  Tickler 
was  too  much  absorbed  to  answer  the  question. 

"  I  own  that,  of  the  two,  I  wished  better  to  the 
rat  which  had  been  first  attacked  so  savagely,  for 
merely  putting  his  paw  out  to  get  a  bit  of  food,  of 
which  he  appeared  more  in  want  than  the  other. 
And  he  seemed  able  to  hold  his  own  ;  for  in  vain 
did  his  big  opponent  snap,  and  snap,  and  nearly 
twist  his  neck  off  in  trying  desperately  to  set  his 
teeth  into  his  enemy.  In  vain  he  rose  up,  almost 
on  his  hind-legs,  lifting  the  other  up  with  him,  when 
both  fell  down  heavily,  and  rolled  over  and  over  one 
another.  At  length  the  jaws  of  both  began  to  wear 
a  crimson  colour  that  sickened  me  to  look  at — it 
proceeded  entirely  from  the  one  in  whose  throat  the 
other's  fangs  wrere  fixed  so  immovably — and  that 
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other's  eyes  were  closed,  as  if  witli  the  effort  of  re 
taining  his  deadly  grasp  :  his  feet  seemed  also  rigid, 
as  if  his  whole  body  were  in  a  spasm.  He  lay  on, 
and  beside  the  other,  motionless,  immovable,  fixed 
to  him  like  Fate.  Five  times  did  the  other,  with  a 
prodigious  effort,  rise  up  on  his  hind  legs,  lifting 
the  other,  and  falling  heavily  down  ;  twenty  times, 
at  least,  did  he  roll  himself,  and  his  accursed  anta 
gonist,  over  and  over  to  every  corner  of  the  cage. 
All  was  in  vain.  At  length  both  lay  quiet  for  some 
time,  and  I  began  to  think  the  frightful  contest  was 
over  :  but  no — with  a  sudden  convulsive  effort  the 
big  one  once  more  sprung  up  with  the  other,  and, 
twisting  his  own  head  at  the  same  moment,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  away  from  his  unrelenting  and  im 
movable  enemy,  again  fell  down,  lying  uppermost 
on  him.  His  own  deadly  wrench  had  done  its  work 
— without  making  the  other  in  the  slightest  degree 
relax  his  hold.  I  conclude  that  an  artery  had  been 
torn  open,  on  or  near  which  the  other's  teeth  had 
been  fixed  ;  the  life-blood  spirted  out,  then  large 
red  drops  began  to  trickle  down ;  the  jaws  began 
to  open  and  shut,  very  differently  from  before  ;  no 
more  effort  was  made  to  rise  from  the  ground  ;  the 
legs  began  to  twitch,  and  then  quiver,  more  and 
more  feebly  ;  and  by-and-by  it  was  clear  that  the 
death-struggle  was  over.  The  whole  body  remained 
motionless  for,  I  should  think,  half  an  hour.  Then 
the  other  suddenly  relaxed  his  hold,  and  fell  on  the 
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floor  beside  his  vanquished  and  lifeless  foe,  by  whom 
he  lay  for  about  a  minute,  when,  to  my  horror,  he 
began  to  devour  ....  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
seemed  sinking  into  the  stream  of  cold  oblivion  and 
death.  I  suppose,  sir,  I  fainted.  I  forgot  every 
thing  for  a  while  ;  and  when  at  length  I  became 
sensible,  I  gazed,  exhausted  and  terror-stricken,  at 
the  scene  of  this  terrific  encounter,  and  beheld  one 
of  the  late  combatants  stretched  on  his  back,  life 
less,  and  the  victorious  monster  lying  beside  him, 
sated,  exhausted,  within  an  inch  of  the  other's 
disfigured  head  1  He  seemed  sleeping  comfortably  ! 
The  hideous  cannibal  1  Who  ever  heard  of  Eat 
eating  Eat  ?— 

"  True,  Tickler  ! — any  more  than  dog  eating  dog, 
— so  at  least  it  is  said  among  certain  bipeds.  And 
yet,  tremble  while  I  tell  you,  Tickler,  that  Man  has 
literally  eaten  Man  ! —  deliberately  killed  him,  on 
purpose  to  eat  him, — as  perhaps  is  being  done  at 
this  moment  in  some  distant  region  of  the  globe." 
I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  the  dog's  face 
when  I  told  him  this  :  he  stared  at  me  glassily  for 
some  moments,  his  mouth  opening  the  while ;  he 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  falling  on  his  side  in  a  swoon, 
when,  like  many  a  lady,  he  suddenly  thought  better 
of  it,  jumped  down,  went  to  his  water-basin,  and 
drank  eagerly  ;  he  then  jumped  up  on  the  chair, 
licking  his  lips,  quite  refreshed  ;  and  so  was  I,  for 
I  had  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  drinking 
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a  cup  of  tea,  which  had  gone  quite  cold — I  had  for 
gotten  it,  in  the  excitement  of  listening  to  Tickler. 
Having  wiped  his  wet  cheeks  on  his  paws,  and 
yawned,  but  not  with  sleepiness  or  wearisomeness, 
he  resumed  his  curious  narrative. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  tiring  you,  sir,"  he  began, 
modestly. 

"  Don't  fish  for  compliments,  little  doggy,"  said 
I,  unspeakably  amused,  and  patting  him  kindly  on 
the  head.  "  You  know  by  my  looks  and  attention 
how  much  I  am  interested  in  your  story — in  fact,  I 
am  quite  Tickled " 

Tickler  actually  laughed  aloud  at  this  punning 
use  of  his  name,  which,  nevertheless,  had  been 
quite  unintentional. 

TICKLER'S  DISTINGUISHED  COMPANION  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  after  this, 
tired  and  terrified ;  for  when  I  looked  round  me,  it 
was  far  on  in  the  afternoon,  but  no  one  could  have 
been  into  the  room,  because  I  had  never  moved  a 
hair's-breadth  from  the  spot  from  which  I  had  wit 
nessed  the  fearful  rat-fight,  and  my  back  continued 
pressed  against  the  door.  I  felt  faint,  because  I 
had  not  had  my  breakfast  before  I  left  home  in  the 
morning  with  Jiggins,  and  as  for  thirst,  I  was  con 
sumed  with  it.  I  looked  round  the  room,  but  saw 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  I  got  up,  and  smelled 
about  everywhere,  but  all  in  vain.  There  was  a 
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dirty  jug  on  the  floor  in  the  corner,  which  smelt  of 
beer,  but  it  was  quite  empty.  There  were  one  or 
two  musty  old  bones  at  the  further  end  of  the  floor, 
but  they  seemed  to  have  been  gnawed  and  gnawed 
away  by  dog  after  dog,  and  nothing  was  left  for  my 
teeth  to  catch  hold  of.  I  really  did  not  know  what 
to  do ;  I  felt  quite  sick  with  emptiness  ;  but  as  for 
thirst,  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  fresh  chicken- 
bones  just  to  put  my  tongue  for  a  moment  into  a 
little  fresh  cold  water !  I  was  in  such  an  agony 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  that  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  rats  ;  but  as  I  was  smelling  round  the  room 
once  more  in  search  of  something  to  eat,  I  found 
myself  standing,  my  four  paws  glued,  as  it  were,  to 
the  ground  with  fright,  exactly  opposite  the  fearful 
cage  !  The  rat  was  sitting  upright  in  the  farther 
corner,  his  little  glittering  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  all 
his  cruel  teeth  exposed,  white  as  snow.  How  had 
the  monster  been  occupied,  do  you  suppose,  sir, 
while  I  had  been  asleep  ?  One  of  the  vanquished 
rat's  legs  was  missing,  and  nothing  was  left  of 
the  head  but  a  bit  of  the  skull !  .  .  .  While  shud 
dering  at  the  spectacle,  I  heard  the  sound  of  foot 
steps  approaching,  arid  then  a  key  was  thrust  in 
the  door,  and  in  walked  the  two  men  who  had 
brought  me  into  that  den  of  horrors. 

" '  Let's  see  how  this  little  chap  is/  said  one  of 
them.  I  thought  they  spoke  of  me,  and  I  trembled 
all  over;  but  I  was  mistaken.  Jem  set  down  the 
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carpet-bag  in  which  I  had  travelled ;  and  turning 
it  upside-down,  just  as  they  had  done  with  me,  out 
fell  a  little  King  Charles  spaniel,  with  big  bright 
eyes,  such  a  little  nose,  and  ears  that  trailed  on  the 
ground.  Her  hair  was  quite  silky;  and  I  must 
acknowledge  she  was  a  most  genteel-looking  little 
thing;  in  fact,  there  are  people  that  call  dogs  of 
this  sort  Little  Beauties.  She  stood  stupified,  and 
looked  up  into  the  men's  faces  with  silent  appre- 
hensiveness. 

"  *  Blow'd  if  I  didn't  b'lieve  I  were  cort  this  time, 
Bill,  anyhow,'  said  Jem,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
scratching  his  head. 

"  '  I  was  on  the  look-out  at  the  corner  of  the 
square,'  replied  Bill, 'if  as  how  any  one  l^ad  come  up.' 

"  '  What  a  jolly  lucky  thing  that  'ere  row  was  in 
t'other  end  of  the  square  !  And  I  quite  liked  that 
jolly  big  soldier  that  the  lady's-maid  was  a-talking 
to,  and  who  made  her  forget  this  little  chap,  as  I 
had  had  my  eye  on  ever  since  she'd  come  out.' 

"  '  Just  as  you  prigged  him,  I  see'd  a  lady  throw 
up  a  window  in-the  square,  and  call  out — "P'lice  ! 
P'lice  ! "  but  you  was  off,  and  so  was  I !  What  a 
jolly  dodge  ! — but  let's  see  whose  it  is.'  With  this 
he  pushed  her  long  ears  aside,  and  took  off  her 
collar. 

"  *  Bless'd  if  this  an't  real  silver  this  time,  any 
how,  Jem/  said  Bill. 

"  '  It  looks  like  it ;  and  let's  see  what's  writ  on  it.' 
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"  Then  they  both  looked,  and  read, 
"  '  FAN— 99  Grosvenor  Square.' 

"  Then  they  looked  into  her  mouth,  and  at  her 
breast — 

"  '  Black — black  and  tan — and  quite  young — 
teeth  quite  perty.' 

"  *  She's  a  ten-pounder,  if  ever  one  walked  on 
four  legs/  said  the  other,  quite  excited. 

"  *  P'raps  it's  some  lord's  young  lady's  dog,  from 
the  tip-top  square  she  comes  from.' 

"  *  Won't  that  'ere  gal  cotch  it  when  she  gets 
home  without  this  here  dog  ?  I  quite  grieved  for 
her  when  I  prigged  un — she  looked  so  werry  perty ; 
but  these  is  werry  hard  times,  indeed,  and  one  must 
live  :  so  (thinks  I)  as  I've  got  a  dog,  she's  got  a 
Gaurdsman  for  a  sweetheart,  so  it's  all  right — 
wasn't  it  ? ' 

"  *  In  coorse — but  now  you  see  there'll  be  a  had- 
wer&sement  in  the  papers  to-morrow  morning  for 
both  these  here  animals,  Fan  and  Tickler.  Hollo ! 
Tickler!  Tickler!  come  here'! '  and  he  whistled  to 
me !  I  dared  not  disobey  him ;  so,  with  my  tail 
clinging  close  to  me,  and  my  whole  body  crouching 
on  the  ground,  I  crawled  up  to  him  reluctantly  and 
timidly.  He  seized  me  by  my  neck,  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  then  dropped  me  on  the  ground. 

"  '  Good  enough  of  his  kind — pity  he's  so  old, 
though.  Wonder  if  he's  any  go  in  him  !  Let's 
show  him  the  rats.'  I  shivered  from  head  to  foot." 
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"  Jem  went  to  the  cage,  and  was  just  going  to 
take  it  up,  when  he  called  out—  *  Hollo!  Bill!  Bill! 
My  eyes  !  Here's  a  go  !  If  these  two  warmint  here 
han't  been  a-fightin',  and  one  on  'em's  eaten  t'other's 
head  and  leg  off,  and  looks  all  the  greedier  for  it  1 1 ' 
Bill  came  up  and  gazed  with  lively  astonishment. 
t  What  a  jolly  fight  it  must  have  been,  Jem  !  Don't 
you  vish  you'd  been  here  ?  I'd  ha'  given  a  bob  or 
two  to  see  it/ 

"'Vich  I  would  have  done  too!  Vich  would 
you  have  bet  on,  Bill  ? ' 

"  '  I'd  have  bet  on  the  dead  un — he  was  so  much 
bigger  than  t'other.' 

"  *  Ah,  but  Mother's  a  tough  little  warmint,  I 
warrant  you  !  Don't  you  remember  how  he  stuck 
to  Bob's  little  terrier's  nose,  and  we  was  obligated 
to  throttle  him,  half,  afore  he  would  leave  go?' 

"'Jem,  what  do  you  think?  'Cos  you  see, 
couldn't  we  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  rat-fight  ?  I  knows 
a  young  swell  as  would  come  down  'ansome  for 
some  new  sport  like  that ;  an'  if  I  tell  him  I  seed 
this  here  fight,  with  my  own  eyes,  go  on  for  half- 
an-hour,  I  don't  think!'  here  he  laughed,  and  winked 
at  Bill — '  an'  first  one  wins  and  then  the  other,  and 
had  each  got  hold  of  t'other's  jaw,  and  wouldn't  let 
go  for  ten  minutes,  but  spun  round  like  two  tee 
totums  ; — and  then  each  let  go,  and  went  away, 
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only  to  fly  at  one  another  from  opposite  ends  of  tlio 
cage,  all  the  more  furious,  like ' 

" '  You  quite  warms  my  heart,  my  kiddy.  It 
must  have  been  a  rare  bit  o'  sport,  an'  I  almost 
b'lieve  I  was  there  too.'  Here  they  both  grinned 
and  winked.  *  And  didn't  we  both  see  the  mill — 
I  don't  think — and  didn't  one  of  us  win  a  five-shil 
ling  piece,  eh  ?  That,  in  coorse,  will  set  the  young 
swell's  back  up  ;  so  I'll  be  off  to-morrow  to  the 
drains,  and  have  a  jolly  rat-hunt.' 

"  l  But  ari't  you  forgettin'  the  Turk  ?  An't  he 
already  backed  to  kill  his  thirty  warmint  in  fifteen 
minutes  ? ' 

"  '  That's  a  prime  little  chap,  Turk.  I  do  b'lieve 
he's  killed  his  fifty  score  of  rats — all  in  no  time. 
Hollo,  let's  see  what  fight's  in  the  little  chap. 

Here,  Tickler!  Tickler '  They  whistled  to 

me,  who  was  lying  half-dead  in  the  further  corner 
of  the  room,  listening  with  horror  to  the  two 
ruffians. 

"  '  Tickler !  Tickler  I  Come  here,  you  warmint ! ' 
And  they  whistled  again,  and  slapped  their  knees ; 
but  I  would  not  go,  simply  because  I.  could  not ; 
and  I  was  so  sure  that  I  could  not  get  on  my  legs, 
that  I  did  not  try :  on  which  Jem  came  up  to  me, 
and,  cursing  me,  seized  me  by  the  neck,  and  threw 
me,  more  dead  than  alive,  against  the  rat's  cage, 
first  opening  the  door,  and  then  tilting  the  cage,  so 
as  to  make  the  monsters,  dead  and  living,  drop  to- 
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wards  it.  ...  A  great  noise  came  into  my 
ears,  sparks  seemed  to  flash  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I 
Lave  a  faint  recollection  of  being  kicked  in  my  side, 
and  then  flung  across  the  room,  and  I  suppose  I  lay 
half- stunned  with  the  violence  and  the  fright,  for  a 
long  time." 

FOND  PAN  OF  QROSVENOR  SQUARE. 

"  The  first  thing  I  can  recollect  after  this,  was 
heaving  a  long  deep  sigh,  and  feeling  sore  in  my 
side.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  nearly  dark; 
and  what  do  you  think,  sir,  was  the  first  thing  I 
saw  ?  It  was  that  dear  little  Fan,  lying  close  to 
me,  and  licking  my  ear  and  mouth  in  the  most 
affectionate  way  in  the  world  !  It  was  the  first 
kind  thing  that  had  been  done  to  me  since  I  was 

stolen "  Here  his  voice  faltered,  he  dropped 

his  head,  and  if  a  tear  did  not  fall  from  his  eyes,  it 
must  have  been  my  mistake  in  thinking  so,  for  my 
own  had  become  a  little  misty  with  emotion. 

"  Dear  Tickler  !— poor  Tickler  !  "  quoth  I,  ten 
derly. 

"  She  was  the  gentlest  creature  I  ever  came 
near,"  he  presently  continued,  "  and  I  found  that 
she  had  been  licking  my  side  where  the  man  kicked 
me,  and  which  was  very  sore.  We  were  quite  alone. 
Even  the  horrid  rat  and  its  cage  were  gone  ;  and  I 
suppose  it  was  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  As 
soon  as  Fan  thought  that  I  was  quite  awake,  she 
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jumped  up  and  went  (the  dear  little  thing !)  to  a 
dish  of  clean  water  that  had  been  left  for  us.  She 
did  this,  not  because  she  wanted  to  drink  herself, 
for  she  had  had  as  much  as  she  wished,  but 
to  draw  my  attention  to  it.  Hearing  her  lap  a 
little,  and  seeing  her  then  look  at  me,  I  got  up,  and 
could  not  help  drinking  so  much  water  that  I  be 
gan  to  fear  that  I  should  burst.  But  however  that 
might  have  been,  I  felt  quite  another  dog ;  and 
then  naturally  began  to  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  eat  something,  if  it  was  to  be  got.  I  saw 
Fan  smelling  at  something  with  a  look  of  disgust; 
so  I  went  up,  and  did  not  wonder  at  her.  There 
were  two  disgusting  hunches  of  horse's  flesh ! ! 
Neither  of  us  could  eat  a  bit — the  very  look  and 
smell  seemed  to  make  us  both  ill." 

"  You  were  a  couple  of  little  epicurean  puppies, 
Tickler,"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming;  "and  I 

really  must  say "  I  was  going  to  have  read  him 

a  homily  on  daintiness,  and  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  horse's  flesh,  according  to  many,  when  it  sud 
denly  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  ourselves  had  turned 
the  poor  dog  into  an  epicure,  by  giving  him  of  our 
own  food  for  so  many  years,  it  might  possibly  not 
lie  in  my  mouth  to  rebuke  him  ;  so  I  begged  him, 
with  a  little  extra  dignity,  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  sir/'  continued  Tickler,  modestly,  "  per 
haps  it  was  wrong,  but  what  is  one  to  do,  when  one 
cannot  do  a  thing  ?  Neither  I  nor  Fan  could  bear 
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the  smell  of  the  stuff  they  had  set  down  for  us,  so 
we  returned  into  our  corner.  As  for  her,  it  might 
not  be  so  much  wondered  at,  for  she  was  a  dog  of 
very  high  quality  indeed." 

44  How  do  you  know  that,  Tickler  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  she  informed  me  the  same  evening 
that  they  could  trace  her  pedigree  for  ages  !  Though 
we  were  hungry  and  in  low  spirits,  we  could  not 
sleep,  and  so  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  something 
about  her  history." 

"  But  did  riot  she  ask  you  to  tell  her  yours  first  ? 
And  did  you?  I  am  particularly  curious  to  hear 
what  account  you  would  give  of  us,  Tickler,  who 
are  not  only  not  of  high  rank,  but  none  at  all.  So 
I  suppose  you  sang  very  small  on  our  behalf." 

"  Oh  no,  sir  ;  I  told  Fan  that  I  had  always  been 
as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  and  that  you  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  let  me  eat  and  drink  as  much 
as  I  pleased,  and  sit  up  with  you  every  night  while 
you  were  doing  something  or  other  that  was  quite 
prodigious,  I  understood,  and  would  be  famous 
when  you  were,  alas !  dead  and  forgotten."  I 
must  own  that,  in  spite  of  the  disagreeable  as 
sumption  with  which  it  was  connected,  this  deli 
cate  allusion  to  my  great  work,  The  Essence  of 
Everything,  from  the  Beginning,  was  particularly 
grateful  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  still  higher  notion 
of  the  dog's  sagacity  ;  and  I  almost  fancy  he  knew 
it,  for  he  gave  me  a  very  peculiar  look  out  of  the 
12  D 
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north-east  corner  of  his  eye,  and  there  flickered 
about  the  corners  of  his  month  the  semblance  of  a 
suppressed  smile.  The  little  rogue!  And  I  re 
solved  to  devote  a  portion  of  my  magnum  opus  to 
a  certain  section  (till  then  overlooked)  of  Everything 
from  the  Beginning,  to  wit,  the  First  Dog ;  with  an 
attempt  to  show  that  even  as  their  language  is 
uniform,  so  their  descent  is  from  a  single  pair,  ex 
hibiting  substantial  identity,  with  formal  variety  ; 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  essence  of  dogs,  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  is  in  a  certain  parallel  case, 
which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  Essence 
itself. 

"  Well,  Tickler,  now  let  me  hear  what  Fan  told 
you  of  her  history,"  said  I,  after  I  had  trimmed  the 
lamp  and  stirred  the  fire. 

LADY  JULIA   AND   LOKD   CHARLES — A  MOMENTARY   GLIMPSE 
OP   PARADISE. 

"  Fan  sighed,  sir,  and,  speaking  in  the  prettiest 
way  in  the  world,  said,  '  I  have  never  known  any 
thing  but  happiness,  as  long  as  I  can  recollect — 
but  I  am  only,  I  am  told,  two  years  old.  My  young 
mistress's  name  is  Lady  Julia,  which  is  the  only 
name  I  know  her  by  ;  but  her  father  is  a  great 
duke,  with  fine  places  in  different  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  She  goes  with  him  and  the 
duchess  and  her  sisters  to  one  place  after  another 
every  year,  and  I  go  with  her  •  and  oh,  how  de- 
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lightful  is  the  travelling !  I  always  sit  in  her  lap 
when  she  is  in  the  carriage,  or  if  she  walks,  I  walk 
with  her;  but  I  can  recollect,  when  I  was  very 
young,  she  carried  me  about  in  her  arms,  which 
were  smooth  as  down  and  white  as  lilies.  She  is 
the  most  beautiful  girl  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
and  so  fond  of  me  !  And  she  used  to  say,'  said 
Fan,  her  long  glossy  ears  covering  her  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  on  the  ground,  'that  I  was  a  little 
beauty/  Ah,  how  well  I  recollect,  one  lovely 
morning  in  September,  not  long  ago,  she  and  I 
went  out  for  a  walk  alone,  and  I  ran  in  and  out 
among  the  flowers,  and  she  ran  after  me,  and  after 
a  pretty  race  caught  me,  and  took  me  up  in  her 
arms,  and  said,  '  You  tiresome  little  thing,  you  little 
think  what  I  want  you  for  ! J  And  after  carrying 
me  to  a  beautiful  slope  in  the  park,  she  sate  down, 
and  took  out  a  lovely  silver  collar  (the  one  these 
two  wretches  have  robbed  me  of),  with  three  sweet 
little  bells,  and  put  it  on  my  deck,  and  said — 
'  There,  Fan ! '  and  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms, 
and  I  was  almost  hid  in  her  long  dishevelled  hair, 
which  she  said  was  occasioned  by  running  after  me 

— *  I'm  sure  you  look  quite  charming '     '  So 

does  somebody  else,'  said  a  high-bred  young  gen 
tleman,  called  Lord  Charles,  who  was  stopping  at 
the  castle,  and  popped  upon  her  unawares  !  He 
had  said  nothing  wrong  or  unkind,  and  yet  she 
gave  a  great  start,  and  blushed  deeply,  and  I  felt 
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her  heart  beat  faster  and  faster,  for  she  held  me 
close  to  her  side,  and  her  arm  began  to  tremble. 
She  patted  me  on  the  head,  while  she  said,  in  a 
confused  way,  l  Don't  talk  nonsense,'  and  he  sate 
down  beside  her !  She  seemed  to  move  a  little 
away  from  him,  but  it  was  all  make-believe.  '  What 
a  beautiful  landscape  ! '  said  he,  who  also  seemed  a 
little  fluttered. 

"  '  Very,'  quoth  the  lady  Julia.  '  Fan,  be  quiet/ 
Now,  I  had  lain  as  still  as  a  mouse,  looking  ear 
nestly  at  him.  I  had  no  idea  of  barking  at  him, 
for  I  had  seen  him  several  times  talking  earnestly 
with  the  duchess,  and  once  or  twice  I  beard  her 
with  my  young  mistress,  who  would  only  colour, 
while  stately  mamma  smiled  and  patted  her  on  the 
cheek,  and  said,  t  He's  the  handso jiest  fellow,  Julia, 
that  ever  wore  epaulets.' 

"  '  I  dare  say  he  is,'  replied  Lady  Julia,  not  dar 
ing  to  look  mamma  in  the  face ;  so  I  was  quite 
pleased  to  see  and  judge  for  myself,'  said  Fan, 
1  and  what  mamma  said  was  quite  true.' 

"  *  Fan!  Fan!  Come  to  me/  said  the  gentleman. 

"  '  Oh,  you  may  take  her/  quoth  Lady  Julia ; 
'  she's  just  got  her  collar  on  for  the  first  time.'  So 
he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said,  softly — '  Fan, 
Fan,  ah,  how  I  envy  you ! ' 

"  *  Why  ? '  she  asked  suddenly,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  looked  full  on  him  for  an  instant. 

"  '  Because  you  are  so  fond  of  her.' 
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"  *  Pho  !  nonsense.  It's  time  to  go  back  to  the 
castle.  I'm  going  to  ride  with  papa/ 

"  '  Oh,  no,  you  are  not.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  be  in  the  library  till  luncheon;  he  himself 
directed  me  on  my  way  here,'  added  Lord  Charles, 
confusedly. 

"  '  I — I — no — well — it  certainly  is  a  very  fine 
prospect  here/  she  stammered,  hastily  arranging 
her  hair,  and  gathering  it  in  the  prettiest  way  pos 
sible  under  a  small  straw-hat. 

"  '  Let  us  walk  down  to  the  water — there  are 
the  loveliest  lilies  there,'  said  she,  getting  up ;  on 
which  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  whispered, 
gently,  *  No,  I  think  this  is  the  loveliest  spot  in 
creation  at  this  moment.' 

"  She  said  nothing,  and  only  faintly  tried  to  re 
move  her  hand  from  his,  while  her  face  had  grown 
as  white  as  the  white  roses  that  clustered  beside 
her.' 

"  Here  I  got  so  sleepy,"  said  Tickler,  "  that,  do 
what  I  could,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  open  ;  and 
good  manners  forcing  me  not  to  yawn,  if  I  could 
help  it,  made  me  feel  all  the  sleepier ;  and  if  Fan 
said  anything  more,  I  did  not  hear  it." 

"  You  provoking  little  creature,  Tickler,"  said  I, 
who  had  been  listening  earnestly,  "  do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that  you  could  not  keep  awake  at  the 
very  crisis  of  that  budding  flower  of  womanhood's 
destiny  ? "  He  hung  down  his  head  in  silence. 
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"  Well — at  any  rate,  go  on  ! — What  is  the  next 
thing  you  recollect?  " 

TICKLEB  HAS  THE  NIGHTMARE. 

"  I  had  the  most  horrid  dream  that  ever  was 
dreamed  by  a  dog,  sir ;  or  rather  it  was  a  night 
mare  !  and  it  was  all  about  the  Eat.  It  flew  at 
me,  and  began,  in  spite  of  all  T  could  do,  to  eat  off 
my  nose  :  I  knocked  my  head  about  in  every  direc 
tion,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  and  tried  to  bite  the 
wretch ;  it  would  not  let  go,  but  kept  nibbling  on, 
and  my  mouth  would  not  open !  At  length  I  gave 
such  a  loud  bark  as  awoke  both  myself  and  Fan, 
who  also  had  been  fast  asleep.  We  were  all  alone, 
and  we  lay  close  together  to  keep  one  another 
warm,  for  it  was  very  cold ;  while  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly  into  the  dirty  little  room,  and  the 
cats  kept  up  a  lamentable  howling  and  yelling  on 
the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses.  I  wonder 
why  cats  were  made !  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  home,  and  my  comfortable  bed  up-stairs,  under 
your  bed,  and  how  you  would  miss  poor  Tickler. 
Fan,  too,  lay  silent  and  sighing ;  in  fact,  we  were 
two  as  wretched  dogs  as  ever  were  seen." 

HOW   FAN   GOT   STOLEN. 

"  But  didn't  Fan  tell  you  how  she  came  to  be 
stolen  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  sir — she  said  that  '  the  Duchess  and 
Lady  Julia,  indeed  all  the  family,  had  gone  to 
some  Archery  meeting,  a  little  distance  from  town, 
and  Lady  Julia's  maid,  who  was  as  sweet  a  girl  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  week's  walk,  had  been  crying  all 
the  morning,  for  her  only  brother,  who  was  a  pri 
vate  in  Lord  Charles's  regiment,  was  going  with 
him,  in  a  few  days'  time,  to  the  war  :  and  it  was 
to  meet  him,  and  not,  as  these  wretches  said,  her 
sweetheart,  and  bid  him  farewell,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  she  might  be  able,  that  the  poor  girl  had 
gone  out.  She  had  no  idea  of  taking  me  with  her; 
but  as  I  had  been  left  alone  all  the  afternoon,  I 
had  wandered  about  the  house  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  myself:  so,  seeing  her  go  out,  I  ran  out 
after  her,  and  she  did  not  see  me  till  she  had  got  a 
little  way,  when  says  she  to  me,  "  Oh,  you  naughty, 
naughty  little  dog, — what  business  have  you  here  ? 
I  wonder  what  my  lady  would  say  if  she  saw 

you "      But  at  that  moment  her  brother  came 

up  to  her,  and  she  began  to  cry,  poor  soul,  and  said 
something  about  his  being  sure  to  be  killed,  and 
about  its  breaking  their  mother's  heart  if  he  were. 
That  would,  of  course,  be  very  sad,  no  doubt ;  but 
what  happened  to  me  1  Before  you  could  wink 
your  eyes  twice,  I  was  popped  into  a  bag,  and 
here  I  am ;  and  all  from  running  out  without  leave  ! 
— I  lay  all  of  a  heap  at  the  bottom  in  the  dark, 
and  nearly  stifled — and  had  no  time  to  think  of  my 
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beautiful  mistress,  or  the   trouble  her  poor  maid 
might  get  into  ! ' 

u  I  tried  to  comfort  Fan  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I 
wanted  comfort  myself,  and  also  something  to  eat : 
so  I  went  once  more  to  the  place  where  the  horse 
flesh  lay,  and  it  seemed  worse  than  ever.  Fan 
merely  watched  me,  and  shook  her  head  as  I  re 
turned  to  lie  down  beside  her." 

GIN,   GAMBLING,   BLOOD,    AND   JEM. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  hours 
after  this — while  we  were  both  sitting,  in  the  moon 
light,  our  faces  turned  towards  the  door,  and  close 
to  it,  and  we  had  been  whining  for  a  long  time 
with  grief  and  hunger — that  we  heard  some  one 
coming  up-stairs,  and  presently  a  fumbling  in  the 
keyhole  of  the  door  for  several  minutes.  At  length 
it  burst  open,  and  one  of  the  thieves  (Jem)  staggered 
in,  quite  drunk.  We  had  just  time  fo  get,  terrified, 
out  of  his  way,  when  he  rushed  almost  head  fore 
most  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  fell  down  all 
of  a  heap.  Presently  he  got  up,  with  difficulty, 
and  tottered  to  the  door,  which  ho  shut  and  locked, 
and  then  fell  down  again ;  but,  almost  immediately 
after,  sate  up,  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  hic- 
cuping,  and  calling  to  us  to  come  to  him ;  but  he 
looked  into  another  part  of  the  room,  as  if  we  were 
there.  Then  he  sank  down  on  the  floor,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes'  time,  began  to  snore  and  snort  heavily, 
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so  as  to  frighten  Fan  and  me.  We  hud  never  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  cowered  in  the 
corner  for  at  least  an  hour,  while  he  lay  asleep, 
and  then  he  rose.  The  moon  was  still  shining 
brightly,  but  we  were  in  the  dark  part  of  the  room, 
so  we  saw  him  plainly,  and  a  horrid  object  he  was 
One  eye  was  swollen  as  big  as  an  egg,  his  lips  were 
cut,  as  if  he  had  had  a  heavy  blow,  and  his  shirt 
and  clothes  were  quite  red !  We  trembled  all  over 
while  he  got  up,  and  opened  a  little  door  in  the 
wall,  which  we  had  not  seen  before,  and  took  out  a 
black  bottle  and  a  glass,  and  poured  into  it,  with 
a  shaking  hand,  something  like  water,  and  drank  a 
glassful  twice ;  and  when  he  had  put  it  back,  he 
shut  the  door  again,  and  said  to  himself,  '  Where 
are  these  cu — cussed  dogs  ? '  :  Then  he  looked 
round  and  saw  us,  and  said,  '  Oh — there  ! — Lie 
still,  you  brutes  I '  and  so  we  did,  sir,  you  may  be 
sure  !  At  length,  hungry  and  frightened  as  we 
were,  I  suppose  we  fell  asleep." 

1  recollect  nothing  more,  so  I  imagine  that 

Tickler's  distinguished  auditor  had  also  fallen 
asleep;  for  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  he  was  in  the 
same  condition  himself,  with  his  nose  tucked  under 
his  hind-legs,  looking  very  snug,  and  the  lamp 
nearly,  and  the  fire  quite,  gone  out.  So  I  lit  my 
chamber  candlestick  ;  collected  and  arranged  the 
widely -scattered  fragments  of  Everything;  and, 
followed  closely  by  Tickler,  went  up  to  bed. 
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THE   FIRST   DOG  ! 

All  the  next  day,  though.  I  had  many  engage 
ments — principally  in  the  British  Museum,  picking 
up  infinitesimal  contributions  to  my  Everything — 
Tickler's  strange  adventures  kept  flitting  about 
my  thoughts,  operating  like  so  many  little  disturb 
ing  forces ;  but,  in  one  respect,  they  did  me  good 
service,  for  they  put  me  in  mind  of  The  First  Dog : 
and,  after  giving  abundance  of  trouble  to  the  bald- 
headed  old  keeper  of  the  old  MSS.,  I  succeeded  in 
discovering  one  which  Time  had  completely  and 
literally  done  Brown,  being  at  least  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  written  (the  fruit  of  his 
whole  life's  invaluable  industry)  by  a  Spanish  friar, 
towards  solving  the  grand  problem  (first)  whether 
the  First  Dog  was  a  shepherd's  dog;  and  (secondly) 
which  was  first  created — the  sheep  or  the  dog? 
Eesolving,  however,  to  devote  two  months,  at  a 
future  time,  to  digging  in  this  rich  mine  of  philo 
sophical  and  profitable  conjecture,  and  predeter 
mining  to  distribute  the  products  into  seven  heads 
of  dissertation,  at  each  one  of  which  should  stam 
a  letter  of  the  word  T-I-C-K-L-E-E,  in  honour  of 
my  dear  little  autobiographer,  I  pursued  my  other 
researches  till  the  accustomed  hour ;  and  was  no1 
sorry  to  find,  on  my  return  home,  that  Tickler  and 
I  should  be  left  to  spend  the  evening  together,  as 
the  family  were  gone  out  gaiety -hunting.  As  soon 
as  I  had  finished  my  usual  large  solitary  cup  of 
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tea,  I  poured  out  a  saucerful  of  the  same  cheering- 
and-not-inebriating  beverage  for  the  dog,  who  is 
very  fond  of  it,  and  has  taken  it  every  night  for 
several  years.  When  he  had  finished,  and  the 
table  was  cleared,  I  wheeled  my  wife's  chair  to 
the  accustomed  place,  whistled  Tickler  up  into  it, 
and  he  looked  quite  happy.  His  eyes  sparkled  with 
vivacity ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  had  a  considerable 
share  of  creature  comforts,  in  the  shape  of  phea 
sant's  bones,  for  dinner,  and  his  tea  was  even 
stronger  than  usual. 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  my  little  dog,  at  once, 
and  you  must  finish  it  to-night — for  Everything  is 
at  a  standstill  till  you  have  done."  He  actually 
smiled  at  the  allusion !  And  after  reminding  him, 
at  his  request,  of  the  point  of  his  history  which  I 
last  remembered,  he  proceeded  with  much  spirit. 


A   HUNGRY   LITTLE   EMISSARY. 


"  The  next  morning  (it  must  have  been  about  ten 
o'clock)  we  heard  a  noise  of  knuckles  knocking  at 
the  door,  very  gently,  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
at  length  they  awoke  Jem  out  of  a  deep  sleep;  and 
after  saying,  '  Who's  there?'  angrily,  a  little  voice, 
like  a  child's,  said  timidly,  *  It's  me — little  Billy.' 
On  this  Jem  got  up  and  opened  the  door,  and  a  boy 
about  eight  years  old  stood  there,  looking  frightened 
out  of  his  wits ! 

"  '  Come  along  here,  you  young  thief,'  said  the 
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man,  pulling  the  boy  in,  and  shutting  the  door. 
4  What  have  you  come  here  for,  eh  ?  Look'ee  here, 
my  lad !'  and  going  to  the  cupboard,  he  took  down 
the  thick  stick  I  had  seen  lying  there — about  two 
feet  long,  with  some  lead  at  the  end — and  shook  it 
savagely  in  the  boy's  face. 

"  '  Oh,  don't !  don't !  I  an't  dun  you  no  harm, 
Jem,'  said  he,  looking  a  little  picture  of  terror. 

"  *  Oh,  I  an't  a-going  to  hurt  you ;  but  d'ye  see 
this  here  lifer?  Sure  as  this  here  thing's  ever  done 
jobs  before,  it  shall  do  one  more  on  your  father's 
nob,  if  I  swing  for  it,  if  he  don't  give  me  that  'ere 
half-suvreign  he  robbed  me  of  last  night.' 

"  *  Oh,  don't !  don't ! '  cried  the  boy,  and  opening 
his  left  hand,  held  it  towards  Jem,  with  something 
wrapped  in  brown  paper — *  here  it  is — mother's 
took  it  out  of  father's  pocket  while  he  was  asleep, 
for  he  was  heavy  in  drink  when  I  came  away.  She 
says  I'm  to  tell  you  it's  as  much  as  her  life's  worth, 
when  he  gets  up ;  and  I  know  she,  and  me,  am 
little  sister  (here  he  began  to  cry  bitterly),  hasn't 
had  but  a  morsel  between  us  since  yesterday  morn 
ing,  and  he's  took  all  her  washing-money  away  that 
she  was  going  to  buy  victuals  with  ! ' 

"  *  That  an't  no  look-out  o'  mine,'  said  he,  surlily, 
as  he  unfolded  the  half- sovereign,  chucked  it  up, 
and  then  put  it  in  his  pocket — '  but,'  and  he  swore 
a  dreadful  oath,  '  if  he  comes  and  makes  a  row  about 
this  here  little  yellow-boy — why,  he  mayn't  make 
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many  more/  and  he  shook  the  thick  stick  close  to 
the  boy's  shrinking  face.  Then  he  reached  the 
bottle  down  from  the  cupboard,  and  put  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  drank  some ;  and  said,  handing  it  to 
the  boy,  *  Take  a  drop,  my  lad.' " 

"  Oh,  the  miscreant,  Tickler!"  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming.  He  proceeded  : — 

"  He  drank  a  little,  and  then  coughed,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  get  quite  red ! 

"  '  Take  this  here  bottle  home  to  your  mother — 
there's  a  quartern  or  two  in  it  yet,  and  tell  her  she 
may  have  it.' 

"  '  Shu's  gone  out  to  clean  up  a  house,  and ' — here 
the  boy  began  to  cry  again-—'  and  she  didn't  have 
any  breakfast  before  she  went,  neither,  but  she  said 
she'd  try  to  send  me  and  sister  a  roll  of  bread  apiece, 
if  the  people  would  give  her  part  of  her  earnings 
before  night.' 

"  'Oh,  did  she?  then  she  don't  want 'this;'  and 
he  put  the  bottle  back  again,  and  the  short  thick 
stick  beside  it.  '  And  hark'ee,  little  un,  them  here 
two  dogs  as  your  father  and  me  prigged  yesterday 
won't  eat  a  bit  of  what  I've  gived  them — cuss  them! 
They's  qualities'  dogs,  and  used  to  live  like  Chris 
tians  ;  and  if  we're  to  get  anything  by  them,  we 
mustn't  let  'em  starve  ;  so  you  take  out  them  three 
browns,  and  buy  twopenn'orth  of  biscuits,  and  a 
penn'orth  o'  milk  in  this  jug — and  there's  another 
brown  for  you  to  get  something  to  eat  for  yourself/ 
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With  this  the  boy  went  away,  and  ran  down- stairs 
very  fast.  Then  Jem  went  to  the  door  and  called 
out,  '  Moll ! — old  woman  !  where  are  you  ?  You 
fetch  me  some  water  directly,  to  wash  in :  I've 
caught  a  nasty  cut  or  two  last  night,  and  wants  to 
clean  up  a  bit,  afore  I  go  out.'  Very  soon  an  old 
woman  came  into  the  room  with  a  basin,  only  as 
big  as  two  tea-cups,  and  a  little  water,  and  a  bit  of 
rag  which  she  called  a  towel.  He  told  her  that 
Bill  and  he  had  a  fight  about  a  rat  that  they  had 
been  betting  on,  and  he  had  won  half-a- sovereign, 
which  Bill  snatched  up,  and  said  belonged  to  him, 
as  he  had  won  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  which  led ; 
to  a  fight,  and  he  would  have  had  Bill's  life  out  ofj 
him  if  his  wife  hadn't  been  sharp  enough  to  get  the 
little  yellow-boy  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was 
asleep,  and  send  it  to  him  just  now  !  When  he  had 
finished  washing,  he  sent  the  old  woman  for  his ; 
breakfast  (a  pint  of  beer,  some  bread  and  cheese, 
and  an  onion)  from  The  Skittles  public-house,  not 
far  off;  and  soon  you  might  have  seen  all  three  oi 
us  at  breakfast:  for  though  both  Fan  and  I,  as  yoi 
may  suppose,  hated  the  wretch,  when  the  biscuit i 
and  the  milk  were  set  down  near  us,  we  both  ea1 
and  drank  all  there  was  very  quickly.  In  fact,  sir, 
I  own  my  three  little  biscuits  were  gone  at  two 
snaps,  and  I  should  have  drunk  all  the  milk,  only  I 
thought  of  dear  Fan,  who  was  waiting  for  her  share, 
and  I  was  quite  pleased  to  leave  her  a  little,  for  she 
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was  really  such  a  modest  and  high-bred  creature. 
Jem  drank  all  his  beer  at  a  draught,  but  did  not 
care  much  for  his  bread  and  cheese,  though  he  eat 
every  bit  of  the  onion  ;  so  he  threw  us  a  little  bread, 
and  put  the  rest  in  the  cupboard." 

JEM   AND   BILL   RECONCILED. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  the  little  boy  returned  to 
say  that  his  father  wanted  to  be  friends  again  with 
Jem,  and  he  might  keep  the  half-sovereign ;  that 
they  knew  too  many  things  against  one  another  to 
keep  on  quarrelling ;  and  Bill  wanted  Jem  to  go  to 
the  Jemmy  Tap  about  noon,  near  Bill's  house,  shake 
hands  over  some  drink,  and  make  all  right.  Jem 
said  he  would  do  so,  and  the  boy  went  away,  look 
ing,  I  thought,  very  hard  at  the  bread  and  cheese 
in  the  cupboard,  which  was  close  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  standing.  Then  Jem  called  Fan  to- 
him,  saying,  '  Come  here,  you  beauty — let's  have 
another  look  at  you,  inside  and  out : '  and  so  he  had 
— for  he  opened  her  mouth,  and  looked  all  over  it, 
and  at  her  teeth ;  and  spread  out  her  glossy  ears 
on  his  knees,  and  then  let  her  go  again,  muttering, 
4  reglar  ten-pounder,  and  no  mistake ;  she's  a 
beauty,  and  will  soon  be  wanted  again/  You 
should  have  seen,  sir,  the  disdainful  look  of  dear 
little  Fan,  so  like  a  dog  of  quality,  as  she  walked 
away  towards  me  !  She  completely  turned  up  her 
nose,  and  her  large  eyes  looked  beautifully  proud," 
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quoth  Tickler,  with  excitement.  "  Then,"  con 
tinued  Tickler,  "  Jem  called  me  to  him,  and  opened 
my  mouth,  looked  at  the  roof  of  it ;  then  at  my 
teeth,  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '  A  twelve-year-old 
at  least ;  but  still,  him  as  put  us  up  to  prigging 
him,  said  the  folk  was  most  uncommon  fond  on  him, 
and  would  be  sartain  to  come  down  werry  'andsome, 
if  we'd  only  be  patient,  which  we  will,  in  reason/ 
Then  he  shoved  me  away  from  him  so  rudely,  that 
when  I  lay  down  by  Fan,  she  gave  me  the  sweetest 
look  you  ever  saw,  saying,  as  plain  as  eyes  ever 
spoke,  in  dog  or  man,  '  Never  mind,  Tickler  ;  you're 
a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  you.'  And  so  I  am,  and 
I  can't  help  it,  for  I  was  born  in  that  way." 

SCANNING   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"  We  were  left  alone  till  the  afternoon,   when 
Bill  and   Jem   came  again,   in  very  good  spirits, 
accompanied  by   a   respectable   middle-aged  man. } 
1  Them's  the  little  chaps/  said  Jem,  while  we  were-! 
busy  eating  some  pretty  fair  odds  arid  ends  winch 
he  had  dropped  down  to  us  out  of  his  handkerchief, 
having  got  them  from  a  cook-shop  for  us,  as  h< 
said. 

"  l  Is  either  on  'em  in  the  newspapers  this  morn 
ing?'  asked  Bill:  on  which  the  respectable  mai 
took  out  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  copie< 
out  an  advertisement  about  each  of  us.  '  Here'* 
that  about  the  Skye  chap/  said  he.  '  Pepper-and- 
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salt  Skye  terrier,  answering  to  the  name  of  Tickler. 
One  sovereign  reward.'  *  One  sovereign  reward  ! ' 
echoed  both  the  men — 'how  werry  mean— they 
can't  care  much  about  the  dog.' 

"  '  Yes,  and  worse  than  this — "  no  further  reward 
will  be  offered." ' 

"  '  Gammon !  gammon  !  They'se  been  to  the 
p'lice — it's  their  dodge,  that  there  is ;  but  it  won't 
do,  not  a  bit  of  it.  The  more  they  sees  the  dog 
an't  there,  and  no  signs  on  him,  the  softer  they  gets 
arter  him,  and  offers  more  money.' 

"  l  But  what's  said  about  Fan?'  cried  Jem. 

"  '  Much  better  than  t'other.'  Then  he  read  from 
his  paper,  while  Fan  and  I  listened  eagerly.  '  "  Dog 
lost,  near  Grosvenor  Square,  a  small  King  Charles, 
black  and  tan,  answering  to  the  name  of  Fan.  Had 
a  collar  on  with  that  name,  and  the  owner's  resi 
dence.  Five  guineas  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the 
dog  will  be  paid  on  application  to  Chalkandwater, 
Milkman,  6  Castle  Street."  '  '  That's  werry  promis 
ing,  an't  it  ? '  said  Bill ;  '  and  as  for  five  guineas, 
there  an't  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  It  means — ten,  in 
coorse,  only  we  wait  a  bit.'  l  Well,  my  men,  I  must 
tell  you/  said  the  stranger,  dropping  his  voice, 
1  they've  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet — 
they've  been  with  us  already — last  night/  *  Has 
they,  railly  ?  And  whose  dog  is  it ? '  'It  belongs  to  a 
young  lady,  a  daughter  of  a  duke.'  '  Then,  in  coorse, 
they  come  down  a  much  higher  figure  than  five.' 
12  E 
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'; '  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  the  coachman  came — 
a  very  crafty  chap  indeed  ;  and  he  said  they  thought 
they'd  offered  too  much  already,  as  the  dog  hadn't 
had  the  distemper/  (Here  Fan  whispered  to  me, 
trembling,  that  this  was  not  true — that  she  had 
had  the  distemper,  and  had  nearly  died  of  it  a  year 
before.) 

" '  In  coorse  you  wan't  to  be  diddled  that 
way?' 

"  'Why,  how  could  I  say  one  thing  or  another? 
I  wasn't  to  know  anything  about  the  dog,  or  who'd 
got  him,  you  know,'  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
'  Then  the  coachman  said  they  didn't  much  care  for 
the  dog,  as  her  mother  had  just  had  several  more 
paps,  and  the  young  lady  had  already  been  pro 
mised  the  prettiest  of  the  lot/ 

"  l  Ah,  but  that  looks  nasty  a  bit,  don't  it,  Jem  ?' 
asked  Bill,  rather  anxiously. 

"  '  And  besides  that,  he  said  the  reward  already 
offered  was  all  to  come  out  of  the  wages  of  the 
lady's-maid  that  lost  him,  and  she  was  in  a  terrible 
taking  about  it.' 

"  *  Don't  b'lieve  a  word  of  it !  I  don't  really — • 
do  you,  Bill?'  said  Jem,  in  a  sneering  way.  (Fan 
told  me  that  it  was  all  a  shameful  fib  about  her 
mother,  for  she  was  dead;  and  that  Lady  Julia  was 
very  fond  of  her,  because  of  the  person  that  had 
given  Fan  to  her,  and  that  she  had  taught  Fan 
several  tricks  • — and  as  for  the  reward  coming  out 
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of  Lady  Julia's  maid's  wages,  Fan  said  indignantly 
that  such  things  were  not  done  in  the  duke's  family, 
and  Lady  Julia  was  very  good  to  her  maid,  and 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Fan  got  so  excited 
while  she  whispered  to  me,  that  she  said  she  should 
speak  to  the  men — but  I  told  her  it  was  as  much 
as  her  life  was  worth  !) 

"  '  Well,  and  what  would  you  advise  us  to  do  in 
this  here  business  ?  'cos  money  is  money,  and  par 
ti  c'lar  just  now,  and  we  don't  want  to  be  unreason 
able  ;  but  still ' 

"  <  Why,  if  I  was  you,  I  should  jump  at  the  five 
guineas  ;  it's  a  good  day's  work,  surely.'  " 

A   PROFOUND    DODGE. 

"  '  Bill,  just  you  come  out  o'  door  for  a  minute — 
I  want  a  word  with  you.  Beg  pardon,  but  you'll 
excuse  us  just  for  a  minute  or  so,'  said  Jem. 

"  ( Oh,  by  all  means,  my  man — by  all  means/  re 
plied  the  stranger,  looking  a  little  serious;  and  when 
the  men  had  closed  the  door  after  them,  he  stepped 
up  and  leaned  his  ear  against  it :  but  if  he  wanted 
to  hear  what  was  said,  I  suspect,  from  his  manner, 
that  he  did  not  succeed. 

"  *  We  an't  going  to  take  the  five  guineas,'  said 
Bill,  when  they  returned.  i  The  dog's  worth  ten 
pounds,  and  that's  what  you've  been  offered  for  it, 
provided  it's  taken  back  by  to-night — and  no  mis 
take  1' 
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"'Ah,  ha,  Billy !— that's  uncommonly  good!' 
said  the  stranger,  laughing,  but  he  had  gone  very 
red.  *  A  joke's  a  joke  my  man,  but  this  is  a  lie,  I 
can  tell  you.' 

"  '  Gammon !'  said  Jem ;  l  we  knows  it's  true — 
for  a  pal  of  our'n  see'd  the  coachman  at  the  stables 
long  after  you  did,  and  he  said  he  had  been  to  you, 
and  offered  you  £10  if  as  how  the  lady  could  have 
the  dog  back  by  to-night.  That's  a  fact — an't  it, 
Bill?' 

"  '  Take  my  davy  of  it ;  we've  just  seen  the  chap 
— he  an't  a  million  o'  miles  off,'  said  Bill,  boldly. 

"  '  He's  a  false  man,  and  you  are  false  men  too,' 
said  the  stranger,  angrily. 

"  *  Would  you  like  to  see  the  chap?'  asked  Bill 
— c  'cos  he's  a  big  one,  and  can  take  care  of  himself 
— and  this  here's  the  way  we  did  it.  We  know'd 
where  the  dog  come  from,  'cos  we've  often  watched 
him  go  out  in  the  carriage  for  drives  with  the 
young  lady,  and  she's  a  duke's  daughter ;  and  be 
sides,  the  number  of  the  house  is  on  the  collar ;  so 
ever  arter  that  ere  time,  you  know/  continued  Bill, 
putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  '  when  you  and  we 
had  a  fall  out  before,  you  know — we  thought  we'd 
just  look  arter  our  own  a  bit,  don't  you  see?' 

"  c  Let  me  see  the  man,'  said  the  stranger,  but 
not  very  resolutely. 

"  '  In  coorse  we  will,'  said  Jem,  jumping  up  and 
half  opening  the  door,  in  a  hurry;  on  which  the 
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stranger  laughed,  but  turned  pale,  and  said,  '  You 
two  fellows  are  so  suspicious — /  don't  want  to  see 
the  man — it's  quite  enough  to  have  you  two  to  do 
business  with/ 

"  *  Well,  but  why  don't  you  do  business  with  us 
in  a  honest  way  ? '  asked  Jem,  closing  the  door  sul 
lenly  and  reluctantly. 

"  '  My  good  fellows,  I  have  ! — It's  true,  I  have 
been  offered  a  ten-pound  note,  but  I  don't  believe 
it's  meant — the  man  was  drunk.' 

"'Well,  he  were  quite  the  contrary  when  he 
see'd  Tom  down  below/  said  Jem,  sneeringly ;  '  and 
I'll  tell  you,  mister,  what  the  thing  is,  if  you  don't 
know  it :  we  don't  b'lieve  you  mean  honourably  to 
us,  and  where  there  an't  no  honour,  there's  no  busi 
ness  to  be  done — are  there,  Bill?' 

"  '  No  there  an't — and  when  we  means  to  do  the 
correct  thing,  why  shouldn't  we  be  honestly  done 
by  ourselves  ?' 

"  '  We  wants  eight  pounds  out  of  the  ten,  and 
the  two  you  may  keep,  and  werry  'ansome  allow 
ance  it  is. — We  as  prigg'd  the  dog  ort  surely  to 
have  double  as  much  as  you  who  runs  no  danger, 
but  only  stands  behind  your  own  counter,  just  as  if 
you  was  a  'spectable  tradesman/ 

"  '  And  so  I  am,  you  thief,  and  no  one  can  say  I 
an't/ 

"  '  Oh  yes,  there  is  as  can  say  it,'  quoth  Jem, 
turning  white  with  rage ;  *  and  a  sail  over  the  Briny 
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an't  half  so  bad  for  poor  chaps  like  we,  as  can't 
make  a  honest  living  here,  and  hates  this  here 
country,  as  it  would  be  for  a  comfortable  cove,  like 
some  one  we  knows  on,  that  has  a  'spectable  look 
ing  shop,  and  gets  more  warm  and  well-to-do  every 
week.' 

"  '  Well,  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  abused  in  this 
way,'  said  the  stranger,  buttoning  up  his  coat,  and 
looking  a  little  agitated  ;  '  and  since  this  man  Tom, 
or  whatever  you  call  him,  has  the  offer,  let  him  try 
and  get  you  the  ten  pounds  direct ;  I  shall  tell  my 
friend  that  /  can't  do  business,  as  my  friends  are 
not  reasonable.' 

"  l  That  cock  won't  fight ;  and  look'ee  here,  Mr 
Tobacconist/  With  this,  Bill  suddenly  snatched 
up  poor  Fan,  lying  trembling,  and  half  dead  with 
fear,  and  grasped  her  by  the  neck  till  her  bright 
eyes  seemed  starting  out,  and  I  could  do  nothing 
to  help  her.  *  If  you  don't  down  with  £8  like  a 
honest  man,  this  'ere  dog  an't  worth  eight  farthings, 
in  a  minute  or  two's  time.' 

"  {  Drop  the  dog  !  drop  the  dog ! '  cried  out  the 
stranger,  rushing  up  to  Bill. 

"  *  No — it  an't  dead  yet,'  quoth  Bill  fiercely,  hold 
ing  it  away  from  him,  and  with  his  other  hand  push 
ing  off  the  stranger. 

"  '  Don't  kill  the  poor  brute,  Bill,'  said  Jem 
earnestly.  *  It  an't  done  no  harm,  and  if  it's  killed 
it  does  all  three  on  us  harm.'  Bill  reluctantly 
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dropped  tho  dog,  and  poor  Fan  lay  gasping  on  the 
floor,  while  Jem  patted  it  on  the  head,  and  waved 
his  cap  over  it,  to  give  it  air. 

"  l  This  is  all  nonsense,  my  men,  and  won't  do — 
it  really  won't,'  said  the  stranger ;  '  but  we  must 
have  a  talk  about  this  another  day.  But  don't  for 
get  that  we  are  very  closely  connected  in  business, 
and  each  could  injure  the  other.' 

"  'Yes,  if  ever  we're  better  friends,'  said  Jem, 
nodding  his  head  mysteriously,  *  I  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  something,  and  put  you  on  your  guard 
whom  you  trust,  and  especially  agin  men  as  can 
wear  plain  clothes,  and  walk  about  as  if  they  took 
no  notice  of  nobody.' 

"  *  I  don't  care  for  all  that,  my  lads — I've  been 
pretty  careful.' 

"  *  Oh  yes,  you  do  !  Oh  no,  you  haven't,  indeed,' 
quoth  Jem,  who  had  got  poor  Fan  on  his  lap,  and 
was  stroking  her  good-naturedly — and  then  whis 
pered  something  which  made  the  stranger  look  very 
serious. 

"'  Well  —  this  ugly  little  row  mustn't  come 
again,  and  we  must  all  be  cautious,  and  stick  to 
one  another/ 

"  'And  do  the  correct  thing.  Why  not  at  once? 
Down  with  the  dust,  Master — and  show  us  we're 
all  honourable  men  once  more/ 

"  '  I  have  only  two  sovereigns  with  me/  said  the 
stranger,  *  and  will  give  you  one  apiece  to  bind  the 
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bargain;  and  as  there's  a  heaven  above  us,  the 
other  six  shall  be  yours  by  eleven  o'clock  to-night, 
at  the  old  place.' 

"  *  Honour,  now  ? '  inquired  Jem  and  Bill,  ten 
dering  their  hands,  which  the  stranger  grasped 
cordially. 

u  '  Honour  blight ! '  he  answered.  *  And  now, 
my  men,  as  you  said,  we  must  be  cautious,  and  keep 
matters  snug.  I  don't  like  your  having  sent  this 
fellow,  Tom,  as  you  call  him — it's  dangerous.' 

"  4  Oh,'  muttered  both  Jem  and  Bill,  looking 
rather  cunningly  and  confusedly  at  each  other. 
'  Well — a — a — hem  I  There  an't  no  fear  of  him  ! 
There  an't  no  such  chap— only  we  thought ' 

" '  There  an't !  '  echoed  the  stranger,  with  a 
sudden  start,  and  turning  very  red.  He  looked 
furious  at  his  two  friends  for  a  moment ;  then  ex 
claimed,  after  holding  his  breath — '  Whew  ! ' — and 
added,  but  angrily,  '  Still,  I  shan't  go  from  iny  word.' 

"'  Can't! — you've  given  your  honour  1 '  inter 
rupted  Jem  and  Bill,  with  a  confident  air. 

"  *  But  it's  getting  late.  You  have  the  dog  at 
the  old  place  at  nine  o'clock  exactly,  and  I'll  see 
to  the  rest.  By  the  way — the  collar — you  must 
throw  me  that  in — it's  real  silver.' 

"  *  Been  in  the  pot  this  six  hours.' 

"  '  Oh  1  well — never  mind  I  good  morning' — and 
with  this  the  respectable  tobacconist  took  his  de 
parture;  and  as  he  shut  the  door,  Jem  put  his 
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thumb  to  his  nose,  and  stretched   out  his  finger 
towards  Bill,  who  did  the  same  thing  towards  Jem." 


A  TOUCH   OF  MYSTERY. 


"  Then  they  had  a  good  deal  of  serious  conver 
sation,  in  a  low  tone,  about  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  left  them.  They  spoke  by-and-by  in  a  lower 
tone,  and  looked  earnestly  at  each  other :  when 
Jem  jumped  up  suddenly,  his  face  went  very  pale 
and,  stepping  to  the  cupboard,  he  hastily  took  out  the 
short  thick  stick  with  something  heavy  at  the  end 
of  it,  at  which  he  looked  anxiously  for  a  moment — 
and  then  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper — '  Bless'd  if  there 
an't,  Bill  P  and  dipping  it  in  a  little  water,  he 
rubbed  it  carefully,  and  then  wiped  it  on  his  jacket. 
"All  right  now,  Bill — but  I  think  it  had  better 
be  put  there!  And  thrusting  it  up  the  chimney, 
he  brought  his  hand  away. 

"  *  I  an't  heard  of  anything  in  the  papers  yet,  Bill 
— have  you  ?  ' — looking  apprehensively  at  his  com 
panion. 

"  No — but  I  an't  been  in  the  way,'  replied  Bill ; 
and  each  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  '  What  a  jolly  lucky  thing  that  fight  betwixt  us 
two  was,  last  night — it  explains  all,  don't  it?  ' 

"  '  Oh— about  the  bl ' 

"  '  Sh  I — sh  1 — yes,  that's  what  I  mean !  and  we 

was  seen  fighting,  by  at  least  three  people ' 

His  companion  nodded ;  both  sighed  as  if  with 
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anxiety ;  and  Jem,  stepping  to  the  closet,  poured 
out  a  glass  of  gin  apiece,  which  each  tossed  off, 
smacked  his  lips,  and  then  they  turned  towards  us, 
who  shrank  from  them  with  a  shiver  of  death. 

"  '  Corne  I  Fan's  disposed  of  quick  enough,  any 
how  !  Here,  you  little  beauty/  quoth  Bill  j  '  wish 
we'd  such  luck  as  you've  brought  us,  every  day  in 
the  year  I ' 

"'  And  as  for  the  Terrier,'  said  Jem,  l  if  it  wan't 
for  the  white  about  his  mouth,  he's  a  good  enough 
looking  Skye,  and  many  people  has  a  particular 
fancy  that  way.  But  we  must  look  to  them  as  has 
lost  him  ;  for  all  they've  said,  they'll  double  the 
reward.'  " 

GOING  TO   THE   CELLAR  ! 

"  *  Well,  well  wait  awhile  ;  but  to-night  he  goes 
to  the  cellar.' 

"  *  Yes,  he's  best  there.  My  lad  shall  come  for 
him,  with  a  string,  about  nightfall,  and  I'll  give  him 
a  bit  of  dust  just  to  dab  over  his  mouth,  and  take 
out  the  whiteness,  for  fear,  you  know.' 

"  *  He  goes  to  the  cellar  ! '  Those  words  seemed 
to  wither  my  very  soul  within  me ! " 

Tickler  paused  here,  overcome  with  his  emotions, 
and  jumping  down,  ran  to  his  basin  and  refreshed 
himself  with  a  drop  of  water. 

"  When  we  were  left  alone  once  more/'  he  pre 
sently  resumed,  "  we  both  felt  sad,  and  sighed  and 
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shed  tears  ;  for  we  knew  that,  having  been  suddenly 
made  companions  in  sorrow  and  anxiety,  this  wa»s 
our  last  interview,  and  whatever  might  become  of 
poor  Tickler,  Fan  would  soon  be  restored  to  her 
lovely  mistress,  and  the  scenes  of  luxury  and  splen 
dour  in  which  she  moved.  Fan  felt  the  difference 
in  our  positions,  and  did  everything  in  her  power 
to  console  me ;  but  while  she  tried  to  make  me  at 
ease  about  the  cellar,  she  seemed  to  me  like  some 
one  endeavouring  to  prepare  a  criminal  for  death  I 
doing  to  the  cellar !  Why  to  a  cellar  ?  The  more 
kindly  she  talked,  the  closer  I  crept  to  her,  and 
whined,  for  I  felt  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
despair.  Suppose  no  more  than  one  sovereign  was 
offered  for  me  !  And  so  what  was  said  in  the  ad 
vertisement  would  be  true !  How  long  should  I 
be  kept  ?  What  would  they  do  with  me  ?" 

FAN'S   DEPARTURE. 

"  Time  wore  on  ;  and  (as  I  should  judge)  about 
seven  o'clock  we  heard  steps  coming  up-stairs,  and  a 
key  turned  in  the  door,  which  was  presently  opened, 
and  a  rough-looking  man,  and  a  tidy  country-look 
ing  young  woman,  with  a  kind  of  market-basket  on 
her  arm,  entered  the  room.  I  felt  certain  they  had 
come  for  Fan  ;  and  so  it  was.  There  was  just  light 
enough  to  see  without  a  candle. 

"  l  Fan  !  Fan  !  Fan  !  come  here,  my  little  duck! ' 
said  the  young  woman  ;  on  which  Fan  kissed  me, 
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whispered,  in  a  loving  way,  '  Farewell,  dear  Tick 
ler  ! '  and  went  towards  the  woman  with,  I  could 
not  help  perceiving,  a  good  deal  of  willingness. 
She  was  immediately  put  into  the  basket,  without 
making  any  noise  or  resistance,  and  then  both  man 
and  woman  went  to  the  door. 

"  *  Little  Billy's  to  fetch  t'other,  and  take  it  to 
the  cellar,  about  nine  o'clock,'  said  the  man  ;  and 
in  another  moment  both  had  left  the  room  ;  the  door 
was 'closed  and  locked.  I  was  horribly  disgusted 
with  life  and  everything  around  me  ;  and  I  threw 
myself  on  my  back  desperately,  and  wished  for 
death,  for  a  long  time,  till,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
began  to  think  less  and  less  about  anything  ;  I 
could  see  nothing,  nor  hear  anything,  so  I  suppose 
I  fell  asleep." 

TICKLER'S  DELIGHTFUL  DREAM. 

"  Presently,  sir,  I  found  myself  in  this  very  room, 
just  about  this  hour  of  the  night ;  the  large  crimson 
curtains  were  drawn ;  the  fire  burned  brightly,  and 
the  shaded  lamp  shed  a  soft  light  over  all  the  papers 
and  books  that  lay  on  the  table ;  you  were  sitting  in 
that  chair,  looking  so  absently,  every  now  and  then, 
into  the  fire,  with  your  pen  in  your  hand,  and  then 
so  kindly  at  me ;  and  you  said  softly,  *  Tickler  I 
Tickler  1 ' — when  the  door  opened  without  any  noise, 
and  a  beautiful  girl  entered,  with  long  loose  golden 
hair,  and  a  small  round  straw-hat  perched  prettily, 
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but  saucily,  on  the  top,  with  bright  blue  ribbons 
hanging  down  on  each  side,  and  under  her  left  arm 
was — Fan  !  You,  sir,  did  not  seem  to  see  them,  so 
I  suppose  it  was  only  a  dreaming  dog's  fancy — but 
she  sate  down  in  a  chair  close  beside  you,  sir,  and 

looked  at  you  intently " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Tickler  !  at  me  ! "  I  interrupted, 
with  astonishment;  "you  must  be  mistaken.  I 
don't  know  a  person  answering  that  description  in 
all  my  acquaintance." 

u  Then  she  looked  still  more  fondly  at  me " 

11  You  are  a  sweet  little  conceited  old  puppy, 

Tickler ! " 

"And  says,  'Fan!  Fan!  there's  dear  Tick- 

ler !  You  meet  once  more !  Bring  in  supper,' 
said  she,  in  a  charming  way,  turning  round  and 
looking  at  the  door ;  when  two  immense  footmen, 
in  white  coats  and  scarlet  breeches,  and  powdered 

hair " 

"  Bless   us,  Tickler !  "    quoth   I,    "  they  would 

have  startled  me  too  ! " 

"  One  carrying  a  little  silver  plate  of  part 
ridges'  bones,  and  the  other  of  woodcocks',  and  they 
were  set  down  on  two  little  napkins, — and  then,  just 
as  Fan  and  I  were  going  to  begin — oh,  horrid  sight ! 
two  rats  came,  one  to  each  plate,  and  ate  every  bit 
up  themselves  ;  while  first  the  beautiful  lady  faded 
away,  then  Fan,  then  you  and  your  books  and 
papers,  then  the  two  silver  dishes  melted  out  of 
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sight ;  but  the  two  rate,  with  their  hideous  eyes, 
remained  looking  at  me,  and  coming  closer  and 
closer,  while  I  could  not  move  from  my  chair ;  then 
I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  key  turn 
ing  about  in  the  lock,  and  a  boy  came  in,  calling 
out,  '  Tickler !  come  here ! ' r 

TICKLER'S  MARCH  INTO  NEW  QUARTERS. 

"  I  had  awoke,  and  the  messenger  had  come  for 
me ;  so  it  was  about  nine  o'clock.  Yes,  sir,  my 
hour  had  arrived  at  last,  and  though  it  was  to  con 
duct  me  to  the  cellar,  whatever  scene  of  horror  and 
suffering  that  might  be,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  nasty  little  room  in  which  I  had  been  so  long 
imprisoned,  and  where  I  had  seen  and  heard  so 
much  that  was  disgusting  and  dreadful.  The  boy 
lit  a  candle-end  that  stood  in  the  neck  of  a  ginger- 
beer  bottle  on  the  window,  and  then,  seeing  me, 
said,  in  a  civil  coaxing  way,  *  Tickle  !  Tickle  I '  (I 
knew  this  was  meant  for  me),  l  come  here  I  good 
dog  I  good  dog ! '  I  went  up  to  him  quietly,  and 
he  played  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  took 
a  small  parcel  out  of  his  pocket,  and  rubbed  some 
thing  all  round  my  mouth,  which,  I  suppose,  was 
intended  to  hide  my  grey  hairs.  Then  he  took  a 
thin  cord  out  of  his  coat-pocket,  with  a  running 
noose,  which  he  put  round  my  neck — blew  out  the 
candle — led  me  out  of  the  room — locked  the  door 
— and  down  stairs  we  went  into  the  sweet  open  air. 
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Oh,  how  nice  it  was  !  it  seemed  like  drink  !  Every 
breath  I  drew  seemed  to  make  me  better  and  fresher! 
I  ran  along  with  the  boy  quite  willingly,  and  the 
faster  I  ran,  the  more,  I  thought,  he  seemed  pleased. 
I  had  no  notion  what  part  of  the  town  we  passed 
through,  but  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  towards 
the  outskirts,  and  through  low  neighbourhoods.  At 
length  we  reached  a  short  narrow  street,  and  a  few 
doors  up,  on  the  left-hand  side,  was  a  bird-fanciers' 
shop,  which  they  were  shutting  up.  There  we 
stopped,  and  the  boy  led  me  in.  We  went  through 
the  shop  into  a  small  room,  where  a  little  old  man 
sate  smoking  by  the  fire,  his  hair  very  white,  and 
short  and  stiff  as  pig's  bristles. 

JEM   AND   HIS   DAD. 

"  *  Ay,  that's  the  dog ! '  said  a  man  sitting  oppo 
site  to  him  smoking,  with  a  green  shade  over  his 
eye,  and  a  pair  of  large  black  whiskers.  I  knew 
the  voice  and  trembled  ;  for  though  he  was  dressed 
quite  differently,  and  had  no  whiskers  at  all  when 
I  saw  him  before,  this  was  no  other  than  Jem  !  My 
face  fell  directly  I  heard  him  speak. 

"  '  Come  here,  you  warmint ! '  said  he,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  Of  course  I  went  up  to  him 
directly,  and  he  showed  the  old  man  my  teeth. 
'  Old,  an't  he  ?  Just  as  I  told  you  ! ' 

"  '  He's  hardly  worth  the  bother  of  keeping  him,' 
said  the  old  man.  '  One  sovereign  !  But  they  may 
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offer  more  ;  and  we  may  get  a  chance  of  selling  him 
to  some  one  as  likes  the  breed.  So  come  along, 
little  chap.' 

"  '  How  many  does  this  make,  Daddy  ? '  inquired 
Jem,  replenishing  his  pipe. 

"  *  He's  the  fifteenth,  my  lad — and  it  takes  a  deal 
to  keep  and  mind  'em,  that  I  can  tell  you — and 
somehow,  people  don't  seem  to  be  so  hot  after  get- 
ting  their  dogs  back  as  they  was/ 

"  '  Nay,  nay,  Daddy,  that  an't  quite  so,  surely ; 
look  at  that  'ere  lord's  dog,  this  very  day  — 
sure-ly ! ' 

"  *  Ay/  said  the  old  man,  who  had  risen  to  take 
me  out,  but  on  hearing  this  remark  returned  and 
resumed  his  seat  and  pipe ;  '  you  sarved  that  scamp 
right,  Jem — it  were  a  clever  thing,  neatly  done, 
said  he,  tapping  Jem's  knee  ;  '  I've  long  thought  he 
wasn't  going  on  well.  Depend  on't,  he's  cleared  a 
good  deal  by  us  that  we've  never  know'd  of.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay,  wait  a  while;  111  sarve  him  out,  Daddy, 
one  of  these  days.  I've  got  a  gallows  fright  in  my 
head  for  the  cunning  cove,  if  as  how  I  gets  over 
this  here  little  matter/  he  added,  dropping  his  voice 
and  looking  very  mysteriously  at  the  old  man,  who 
smoked  on  in  silence. 

"  '  It  were  a  bad  job,  Jem  said  he  at  length,  in  a 
low  tone  ;  *  but  I  suppose  it  couldn't  be  helped. 

" '  It's  no  good  talking  on't,  Daddy  ;  it  makes 
me  quite  sick.' 
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"  '  Well,  when  I've  taken  this  little  chap  down 
below ' — now  it  was  my  turn  to  be  alarmed,  and  I 
shivered  from  head  to  foot  as  the  old  man  rose — 

*  we'll  have  a  sup  of  rum  and  be  comfortable.' 

"  '  Billy,  Billy,'  suddenly  called  out  Jem,  jump 
ing  up,  and  turning  of  a  deadly  whiteness.  He  was 
answered  by  the  boy  that  had  brought  me,  and  who 
was  in  the  shop  cleaning  bird-cages,  rushing  in — 

*  an't  that  something  a-cryin'  out  in  the  street,  lad  ?' 

"  Yes,  it's  something  about  a ' 

"  '  Never  mind  that,  my  boy ;  there's  a  penny — 
run  out  and  buy  one — quick,  that's  a  good  un ! ' 
said  Jem,  and  his  hand  shook  so  much  that  the  boy 
stared,  and  said,  '  You  an't  well,  Jem,  are  you  ? ' 

"  i  You  be  off,  boy,'  said  he,  angrily,  '  and  never 
mind  me,'  said  Jem,  sitting  down,  wiping  his  fore 
head,  and  stretching  out  his  ear  to  listen  ;  and  that 
was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  Jem  !  The  old  man  had 
heard  what  his  son  said,  and  seemed  a  good  deal 
flustered.  He  hurried  down  a  narrow  flight  of  steps 
with  me,  till  we  came  opposite  a  door,  with  a  large 
whip  hanging  on  a  peg.  He  took  a  key  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  unlocked  the  door." 

THE  DOG'S  PANDEMONIUM. 

"  This  was — the  Cellar.     All  I  recollect  is  being 

suddenly  jerked  in,  and  then  I  forgot  everything. 

Whether  I  had  been  in  a  long  fit,  or  gone  asleep,  I 

cannot  tell;  but  the  moment  after  I  had  opened 

12  F 
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my  eyes,  I  tried  to  jump  up  and  ran  away,  when  I 
found  that  I  was  tied  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  and 
with  the  jerk  I  fell  flat  on  my  hack.  Just  ahove 
me  was  a  lantern,  burning,  and  by  its  dull  light  I 
saw  that  I  was  in  a  long  low  cellar,  and  all  round 
its  sides  were  dogs,  each  tied  to  a  hook  as  I  was ! 
AJS  soon  as  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  so, 
I  counted  fourteen  besides  myself!  There  were 
three  Skye  terriers — two  mustard  and  one  pepper- 
and-salt,  like  myself — two  Italian  greyhounds,  four 
King  Charles,  and  five  Blenheim,  spaniels !  We 
could  come  very  close  to  one  another,  but  could 
not  touch,  lest,  I  suppose,  we  should  fall  to  quar 
relling  ;  and  over  each  hook  was  chalked  a  figure 
— 1,  2,  3,  and  so  forth — mine  being  12,  which  I 
looked  on  afterwards  as  very  curious,  it  being  so 
near  my  own  age.  And  what  do  you  think  these 
figures  meant?  Why,  the  old  man  kept  a  book, 
in  which  all  these  numbers  stood,  and  under  which 
he  wrote  down  every  advertisement  that  he  had 
copied  out  of  the  newspapers  relating  to  the  dog 
fastened  under  it." 

"The  methodical  old  scamp!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  sir,  he  made  quite  a  business  of  it.  By 
this  means  he  was  often  able  to  find  out  the  place 
where  the  dog  had  come  from,  as  well  as  his  name  ; 
and  when  he  had  been  kept  long  enough,  and  no 
higher  reward  was  offered  than  that  first  named, 
the  old  gentleman  could  either  send  him  to  his 
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owner  by  a  trusty  messenger,  who  of  course  had 
found  him  wandering  about,  and  taken  charge  of 
him  till  he  could  find  to  whom  he  belonged,  or  sell 
him  to  any  one  who  might  take  a  fancy  to  him. 
Some  of  the  dogs  had  been  there  three  or  four 
times ;  nay,  one  of  the  Skyes  told  me  she  had  been, 
I  think,  seven  times.  She  certainly  was  very 
beautiful,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  as 
I  understood,  to  prevent  her  being  stolen  any 
more ;  but  for  all  that  she  was  stolen  again,  and 
was  at  that  moment  lying  on  a  comfortable  little 
rug  next  but  one  to  me.  She  belonged  to  a  lady 
of  quality,  one  of  whose  footmen  betted  a  good  deal 
on  horse-racing,  and  knew  Jem,  Bill,  and  the  old 
Daddy,  and  often  wanted  money.  The  old  lady 
was  so  angry  at  her  dog  being  stolen  so  often,  that 
she  had  more  than  once  determined  to  prevent  it 
any  more,  by  breaking  up  her  town  establishment, 
and  living  altogether  in  the  country,  so  fond  was 
she  of  her  dog.  And,  to  be  sure,  the  very  next 
day  she  was  sent  for  home  again." 

"  You  must  have  made  a  pretty  noise,  Tickler, 
so  many  of  you  together." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  he  replied  with  a  shudder;  "if  any 
of  us  began  to  bark,  some  one  almost  immediately 
began  to  crack  the  great  whip  that  hung  at  the 
back  of  the  door.  It  had  a  terrible  sound  ;  and  if 
the  noise  did  not  stop,  or  if  other  dogs  began  to 
bark,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  old  man  came 
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in  and  cracked  the  whip  all  round,  and  sometimes 
hit  the  most  silent  and  sorrowful  dog,  growling, 
'Lie  still,  ye  brutes!'" 

"How  did  you  see  in  the  daytime,  my  poor  dog?" 

"  Very  badly,  sir,  out  of  the  only  grating  there 
was  at  one  end  of  the  cellar,  which  opened  into  a 
back-yard,  but  was  nearly  two  yards  lower  down 
than  it.  Near  each  of  us  was  a  small  tin  can  fast 
ened  into  the  ground,  which  was  always  well  sup 
plied  with  water,  and  but  for  which  we  must  have 
died.  Our  victuals  were  brought  to  us  twice  a-day, 
and  was,  for  some  of  us,  meal,  in  milk,  and  for 
others,  the  same  horrid  stuff  which  dear  little  Fan 
and  I  turned  up  our  noses  at  when  we  were  in 
Jem's  room ;  but,  most  wonderful  to  relate,  though 
it  is  quite  true,  I  got  soon  to  like  it !  for  they  gave 
me  nothing  else,  and  very  little  of  even  that,  and 
it  came  so  seldom.  If  any  new  dog  did  not  eat  his 
food  when  it  was  brought  him,  it  lay  by  him  till  he 
did;  and  it  never  lay  there  long,  for  more  than 
once.  Nay,  about  meal-time  we  all  lay  whining 
and  waiting  for  the  door  to  open,  with  our  noses 
turned  towards  it,  and  our  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on 
it !  Every  night,  no  matter  what  sort  of  weather, 
half  of  us  were  taken  out  for  a  walk " 

"  For  a  walk,  Tickler  ?  Then  why  did  you  not 
try  to  escape  from  your  misery  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  modestly,  " how  could 
we  ?  We  were  all  tied  to  a  rope  long  enough  to 
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hold  six,  at  about  a  yard  from  each  other,  a  dog  on 
each  side,  and  we  were  led  by  the  old  gentle- 


"  Well,  but  what  said  the  police  to  such  a  queer 
procession  ?  " 

"  We  never  saw  one,  sir ;  or  if  we  did,  he  turned 
off  in  another  direction.  But  stay,  sir ;  I  ask  par 
don,"  said  Tickler,  recollecting  himself — "  once  we 
met  one,  close  to  our  home,  as  we  were  returning 
from  a  walk  in  an  open  field  not  far  off,  and  he  said 
to  the  old  gentleman,  *  How  many  are  there  ?  And 
how  well  behaved  they  are  ! '  And  we  were  well 
behaved ;  for  he  carried  the  whip  with  him." 

"  Did  he  ever  hit  you  with  the  whip,  Tickler?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  one  night,  although  it  was  another 
dog  that  barked,  and  not  I ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
was  never  particular ;  he  only  struck  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  bark." 

DAD  AND   HIS  DOdS. 

"  What  sort  of  tempered  man  was  the  old  gentle 
man?" 

"  Pretty  well,  sir,  when  he  was  not  drunk,  which 
happened  now  and  then — I  mean,  sir,  it  was  only 
now  and  then  that  he  was  not  drunk  ;  and  he  was 
particularly  good-tempered  when  his  dogs  went 
off  well." 

"When  his  dogs  went  off  well,  Tickler?" 

"Yes,  sir — if  a  dog  was,  if  I  may  say  it,  sir, 
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here  to-day,  and  gone  again  to-morrow — if  he  was 
brought  back  again  quickly — say  in  a  day  or  two : 
and  if  he  soon  returned,  the  old  gentleman  used  to 
pat  the  dog  on  his  head,  and  say,  in  a  delightful 
kind  of  way,  '  Good  dog !  good  dog ! '  Then  the 
other  dogs  would  whine,  and  jump  towards  him,  and 
try  to  attract  his  notice  ;  but  if  they  had  been  there 
a  good  while  it  was  no  use,  for  he  would  only  growl, 
'Down,  you  brutes!  you're  eating  your  heads  off!"7 
"  Did  you  ever  try  to  gain  his  favour,  Tickler?" 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  looking  very  pitifully  at 
me,  "  I  own  I  did,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  a  kind 
word  or  two  again,  if  it  was  only  to  remind  me  of 
you  all  here."  He  stopped  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  looked  straight  at  the  fire.  "  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  One  day,  however,  after  I  had  been  there 
nearly  a  fortnight,  he  came  into  the  cellar,  and 
brought  with  him  a  stool,  on  which  he  sate  down 
opposite  me,  and  said,  '  Good  dog,  Tickler !  good 
dog! — good  dog!'  and  patted  my  head,  and 
scratched  me  about  the  ears.  Then  he  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
shook  it  a  good  deal.  Then  he  pulled  out  of 
another  pocket  a  brush,  and  dipping  it  into  the 
bottle,  while  he  held  me  gently,  by  the  throat,  he 
rubbed  me  carefully  all  round  my  mouth.  I  tasted 

it  once,  but  it  was  horridly  bitter " 

"  Yes ;  but  that  was,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  your 
licking  it  off,  Tickler  !  " 
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"  Well,  I  should  not  wonder  !  How  likely  !  I 
never  thought  of  that!"  exclaimed  Tickler,  look 
ing  at  me,  with  evident  admiration  of  my  sa 
gacity.  "  Then  the  old  gentleman  eyed  me  very 
benevolently,  and  said,  '  Good  little  dog !  he 
looks  at  least  six  years  younger!  That  'ere 
bit  of  a  dye  is  worth  a  suvvregn  more  for  you, 
if  not  two!'" 

"  I  wish  I  could  meet  with  that  old  scoundrel, 
Tickler!  What  happened  next?  For  by  that 
time  we  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  you 
again  ;  and  we  advertised  only  twice  ;  and  on  each 
occasion  said  I  should  give  only  one  sovereign,  and 
nothing  more " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  heard  them  say  so,  and  I  was  morti 
fied,  till  I  began  to  think  how  old  I  was,  and  that 
you  might  be  getting  tired  of  me,  and  want  a 
younger  one " 

"  Tickler  !  Tickler !  "  I  exclaimed,  kindly,  and 
took  some  pains  to  explain  to  him  the  reasons  by 
which  I  had  been  influenced,  and  he  was,  or  ap 
peared  to  be,  satisfied. 

"  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came  down 
again,  and  looked  at  my  mouth  carefully,  and  felt 
it.  '  That  will  do,  Mr  Tickler,'  said  he  ;  '  and  now 
for  a  trot  in  the  day-time,  and  good-luck  go  with 
you.'  Then  he  loosed  the  rope  from  my  neck,  and 
made  me  follow  him  up-stairs — all  the  other  dogs 
whining  mournfully  as  I  passed  them.  Well  they 
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might,  poor  things,  for  the  cellar  was  horridly  close, 
though  the  old  man  tried  his  best,  I  do  believe,  to 
keep  it  clean." 


THEY  TRY  TO   SELL  TICKLER. 


"Well,  when  I  got  into  the  back  room,  there  was 
a  decent  country-looking  young  man  waiting  for  me, 
and  he  seemed  quite  pleased  with  my  appearance. 
He  was  to  take  me  out,  and  try  to  sell  me ;  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  talk,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  go  towards  Hyde  Park,  where  they  had 
several  times  done  very  good  jobs  indeed.  The 
young  man  was  not  to  call  me  by  my  name,  and 
not  to  part  with  me  for  less  than  three  pounds  ; 
and  if  it  was  a  lady  that  bought  me,  he  would  tell 
her  I  was  just  three  years  old  ;  and  if  a  gentleman 
that  I  was  five  or  eight  years  old,  according  as  he 
seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  dogs  I  I  assure  you, 
sir,  my  blood  boiled  at  being  sent  out  on  such  a 
scandalous  errand  ;  and  I  would  have  done  my  best 
to  defeat  it,  by  licking  off  the  dye,  but  it  was  so 
dreadfully  bitter. 

"  While  we  walked  through  the  vulgar  parts  of 
the  town,  no  one  took  the  least  notice  of  me  ;  but 
it  was  very  different, — it  was  indeed,  sir,"  he  said 
earnestly,  observing  me  smiling  significantly  at 
him,  "  when  we  got  into  the  fashionable  parts.  I 
several  times  heard  people  say — '  There's  a  beauti- 
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ful  Skye,'  *  That's  one  of  the  old  breed/  and  so 
forth." 

"  And  so  you  are,  my  dear  Tickler  !  Your  grand 
mother  Tory  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  county, 
and  your  mother  was  worthy  of  her  !  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  thank  you  ;  but  I  am  certain  I  am 
telling  you  only  the  truth.  At  length,  just  as  we 
were  near  the  Serpentine  (and  I  should  have  men 
tioned,  sir,  that  the  old  gentleman  told  my  compan 
ion  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  was  worth  to  allow 
me  to  drink,  lest  I  should  wash  off  the  dye — so  I 
knew  it  was  useless  to  try  to  drink  any  water,  and 
did  not),  we  met  a  richly-dressed  elderly  lady,  who 
seemed  so  much  pleased  with  me  that  my  compan 
ion  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  '  Beg  pardon,  my  lady 
— want  to  buy  a  dog  ?  '  She  stopped  and  looked 
at  me,  and  asked,  '  What  kind  of  Skye  is  it,  my 
man  ? ' 

'"A  Hirish  Skye,  my  lady/ 

"  '  A  Hirish  Skye,  my  man  ?  Nonsense — you 
mean  an  Isle  of  Skye,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  my  lady,  it's  all  one  ; '  and  he  went  on  to 
tell  such  a  pack  of  lies  about  me,  and  how  I  came 
into  his  possession  !  He  was  the  most  fluent  liar 
I  ever  heard  of.  He  said  my  name  was  Beauty  ! 
and  gently  jerked  the  string  by  which  he  held  me 
to  make  me  appear  to  answer  to  the  name  !  And 
he  said  that  I  had  belonged  to  a  great  lady  in  Scot 
land,  just  dead,  and  who  had  left  me  to  her  maid, 
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who  was  his  sister,  and  who  had  given  me  to  him, 
to  try  to  find  a  good  lady  of  quality  for  my  mis 
tress  !  1 !  I  hung  down  my  head  when  I  heard  all 
these  gross  falsehoods,  and  could  have  bitten  him 
till  he  roared  again.  But  while  he  was  talking,  I 
happened  to  lift  my  head  up  as  a  carriage  passed 
me  ;  it  was  an  open  one.  On  the  seat,  and  next 
to  me,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  upon 
earth ;  and  who  should  be  on  her  lap,  with  her 
paws  resting  on  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  looking 
towards  us,  but  sweet  little  Fan ! !  This  seemed 
to  me  a  most  wonderful  occurrence  !  She  saw  me, 
and  began  to  bark  loudly — on  which  the  young 
lady  turned  towards  us — oh,  such  a  face !  and  so 
did  an  enormous  footman  sitting  behind.  I,  too, 
barked,  and  tried  to  run  towards  the  carriage,  but 
it  drove  off,  and  very  glad  my  companion  seemed 
to  be,  for  he,  perhaps,  thought  I  too  belonged  to 
the  splendid  carriage  I  The  wicked  fellow  that  was 
with  me  told  the  lady  that  I  was  just  turned  three 
years  old,  and  was  a  very  sweet  temper,  and  killed 
rats  and  mice  like  winking !  But  about  this  time 
a  young  gentleman  came  up  to  her,  and  she  said, 
'  Charles,  here's  a  beautiful  Skye,  isn't  it  ?  He 
wants  three  pounds  for  it/  On  which  he  asked  the 
man  how  he  had  come  by  me  ?  And  he  told  the 
gentleman  the  same  fibs  he  had  told  the  lady.  But 
when  he  said  I  was  only  three  years  old,  the  gen 
tleman  stooped  down,  opened  my  mouth,  and  look- 
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ing  at  my  teeth,  said,  laughing,  '  Why,  you  scamp, 
he's  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  if  he  is  a  week.  Come 
away,  ma'am/  and  they  left  us.  He  offered  me  to 
a  good  many  people,  but  some  thought  the  price 
too  high,  and  others  whispered  that  I  might  have 
been  stolen  ;  and  several  looked  in  my  mouth,  and 
said  I  was  of  the  true  breed,  but  very  old  :  so  about 
seven  o'clock,  much  tired,  and  greatly  disgusted,  I 
was  taken  back  to  the  cellar  and  placed  in  my  old 
quarters,  when  the  first  thing  I  did  was,  to  drain 
every  drop  of  water  that  was  in  my  can  :  soon  after 
which  my  supper  was  brought,  and  after  hastily 
eating  it,  I  fell  asleep." 

TALK  AMONG  THE  DOGS. 

"  I  suppose  you  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  other  dogs,  Tickler  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — a  good  deal,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  intelligent  and  well  bred." 

"  Were  any  of  them  communicative  ?  Did  they 
tell  you  their  history,  or  adventures  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear." 

"  Why  no,  sir  ;  the  real  truth  is,  that  so  many  of 
them  talked  to  me,  and  told  me  what  had  happened, 
and  where  they  belonged  to,  that  it  got  all  mixed 
into  one  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  never  recollect 
what  was  said  by  any  particular  dog.  But  I  knew 
some  of  them  had  been  stolen  as  I  was,  others  Lad 
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been  enticed  away  by  other  dogs,  some  by  nice 
food,  and  others  had  run  away  of  themselves,  and 
then  been  caught  up,  and  brought  to  the  old  gentle 
man's. 

"  I  was  taken  out  seven  or  eight  times  to  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  town,  but  never  near  our  own  neigh 
bourhood,  in  this  way,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
no  one  would  buy  me ;  and  I  began  to  get  very 
tired  with  these  long  walks,  for  I  did  not  feel  so 
strong  as  before.  Also,  I  used  to  sleep  a  great  deal 
more  in  my  cellar  than  at  first,  and  I  felt  less  and 
less  pleasure  in  talking  to  the  other  dogs :  but  I  re 
collect  one  of  them  saying  he  belonged  to  a  lady  at 
whose  house  he  had  once  seen  you  at  dinner,  and 
that  he  had  heard  you  mention  me  with  great  re 
spect." 

"  Eespect  is  hardly  the  word,  Tickler — I  daresay 
I  spoke  kindly  of  you  ;  but  who  was  the  lady?  " 

"I  cannot  recollect,  sir,"  said  he,  sighing;  "it 
is  all  confusion ;  in  fact,  I  used  often  to  fall  asleep 
while  they  were  talking  to  me." 

TICKLER'S  RETURN. 

"  At  length,  one  Saturday  evening,  the  old  gen 
tleman  came  down  into  the  cellar,  and  brought  me 
up  into  the  room  behind  the  shop,  and  told  Billy  to 
wash  the  dye  off  my  mouth  (he  had  put  it  on  every 
day  that  I  went  out),  and  soon  afterwards  the  man 
came  in  that  had  so  often  tried  to  sell  me. 
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"  t  Well — think  of  this  here  brute's  being  kept 
here  a  whole  month,  eating  his  head  off,  and  giving 
us  so  much  trouble  to  get  rid  on  him,  all  for  one 
poor  suvrein ! ' 

"  1 1  told  you,  from  what  I'd  heard,  the  people 
meant  it,  old  feller — it  was  all  my  eye  about  the 
£5 — I  knowed  it  was.' 

"  'Well — the  sooner  he's  off  the  better — a  suvrein 
isn't  to  be  sneezed  at  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  these 
here  'ard  times — but  in  coorse,  you'll  let  Briggs 
take  the  dog  to  the  gent's  house — they  don't  know 
him,  and  you'll  stand  a  few  doors  off/ 

"  *  He's  promised  to  do  the  job  for  half-a-crown, 
and  the  chance  of  anything  else  he  can  get  from 
the  people  there — so  now  I'm  off.' 

"  This  was,  I  am  confident,  the  happiest  moment 
that  I  had  ever  known  up  to  that  time ;  I  felt  new 
life  in  me,  indeed,  sir,  every  step  I  went.  The  man 
called  at  two  or  three  public-houses  with  me,  to 
drink  with  his  friends.  At  length  another  man 
came,  and  took  me  into  a  little  room,  where  I  recol 
lect  there  were  two  cats,  and  also  two  youths.  I 
was  so  overcome  with  joy,  that  I  could  hardly  move 
towards  them;  and  when  they  called  me  by  my 
name,  I  felt  quite  confused.  I  saw  one  of  them 
give  a  sovereign  and  a  five-shilling  piece  to  the 
man,  while  the  other  took  me  up  under  his  arm, 
and  carried  me  nearly  all  the  way  home.  I  felt 
weak  and  hungry,  for  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all 
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day ;  and  when  I  first  got  into  this  room  again, 
that  I  had  thought  of  and  dreamed  about  so  often, 
I  believed  for  a  good  while  that  I  was  only  dream 
ing  once  more,  especially  when  I  heard  you  all  call 
ing  me  by  my  name,  so  kindly  and  gently,  and  when 
you  gave  me  those  charming  chicken-bones.  0  how 
nice  they  were !  And  the  carpet  so  smooth,  and 
everything  so  nice  and  fresh, — but  who  was  Snap? 
Is  he  to  stay  here?  I  suppose  that  well-picked 
mutton-chop  bone  under  the  sofa  was  his." 

"  Never  fear,  dear  Tickler;  your  rival  has  march 
ing  orders.  To-morrow  he  goes."  *  Tickler's  eyes 
glittered  with  pleasure. 

"  Well,  sir,  home  is  home,  for  man  and  dog,  and 
I  hope  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  under  your 
protection." 

"  Ay,  my  dear  dog,  and  you  shall  always  have 
Lynx's  eyes  upon  you  for  the  future  :  and  Jiggins 
is  discharged — whether  it  was  his  fault  or  his  mis 
fortune." 

Poor  Tickler  had  spoken  his  last,  and  resumed 
his  nature— indicated  by  his  springing  out  of  his 
chair  and  barking  with  great  vigour,  as  he  always 
did  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  mice  scrambling  in 
the  wainscot — because  long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  that  everlasting  mouse  was  invisible  and 

*  And  he  did  so.  The  outer  door  was  opened ;  he  went  out, 
and  never  returned. 
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inaccessible.  Then  lie  suddenly  bethought  himself 
of  his  long  neglected  supper,  to  which  he  directed 
his  attention  with  the  utmost  energy.  Having 
drunk  plentifully  of  water,  and  rubbed  his  mouth 
well  on  the  carpet,  he  jumped  again  on  my  wife's 
easy- chair,  a  dog,  and  nothing  more,  but  a  very 
sagacious  and  affectionate  one  ;  and  turning  himself 
round  five  or  six  times,  as  if  desirous  of  circumvent 
ing  himself, — though  for  what  precise  purpose  is  to 
me  a  mystery,  unless  it  were  to  settle  himself  into 
a  perfectly  comfortable  position, — by-and-by  he  was 
asleep. 

FINE  CONCLUDING  BEFLECTIONS. 

But  many  things  that  he  had  said  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me,  indicating,  as  they  did,  the  exist' 
ence  of  so  many  scenes  and  characters  more  than 
one  comes  into  contact  with.  And,  moreover,  I 
began  to  reflect  on  the  strangeness  of  a  dog's  being 
invested  with  human  attributes,  for  a  time,  without 
forgetting  his  own ;  a  point,  then,  however,  at  which 
my  thoughts  began  to  get  into  a  splendid  confusion. 
I  tried  to  imagine  a  dog's  nature,  in  like  manner, 
superinduced  upon,  not  absorbed  into,  mine.  I  dare 
say  my  thoughts  were  wonderfully  sublime  and 
profound,  for  with  all  my  efforts  and  (inter  nos)  a 
modest  inclination  to  believe  myself  capable  of 
anything,  even  I  could  not  understand  them.  In 
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that  confounded  condition  I  choose  to  leave  them, 
a  lustrous  mass  of — nothing.  And  if  any  reader 
choose  to  say  fine  things,  with  a  confident  air,  about 
Instinct  and  Reason,  I  answer  finally,  Pho  !  Pshaw  ! 
But  surely  that  will  furnish  something  for  The 
Essence  of  Everything. 

Heigh,  ho  ! — (I  yawn,  then  I  wind  up  ray  watch.) 
Ah,  Tickler,  what  a  difference  between  a  man  and 
a  dog! 

Tickler.  Bow — wow — wow ! — Bow — wow ! 


THE  BEIDEGBOOM  OF  B.ABNA. 

\MAGA.    NOVEMBER  1840.] 

"  Begone  !— outstrip  the  fleet  gazelle— 

The  wind  in  speed  subdue ; 

Fear  cannot  fly  so  swift,  so  well, 

As  vengeance  shall  pursue  ! " 

MBS  HEMANS. 

I. 

TTTHAT  traveller  that  is  familiar  with  Ireland,  and 
'  *  has  walked  or  ridden  along  the  roads  of  that 
country,  has  not  remarked  the  unwearying  disposi 
tion  the  peasantry  who  happen  to  journey  in  the  di 
rection  he  is  proceeding  in,  evince  to  enter  into  con 
versation  with  him,  or,  failing  that,  to  at  least  short 
en  and  sweeten  their  way  by  following  close  at  his 
heels,  whether  he  be  on  horseback  or  a  pedestrian  ? 
As  they  are  naturally  a  most  inquisitive,  as  well 
as  social  race,  this  disposition  on  their  part  is  pecu 
liarly  favourable  to  the  gratification  of  their  propen 
sities.  Should  you,  for  instance,  be  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  there  are  nine  chances  to  one  that  they 
become  familiarly  acquainted  with  your  private 
business  or  family  history  ;  and  even  if  alone,  and 
disposed  to  repel  all  attempts  to  be  communicative, 
they  are  sure  not  to  quit  you,  without  being  en 
lightened  upon  some  part  of  your  personal  affairs. 
If  you  ride,  they  will  "take  the  weight"  of  your 
12  a 
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horse,  calculating  by  the  state  the  animal  is  in  the 
exact  distance  you  have  travelled  ;  by  its  breed  and 
grooming  the  probable  amount  of  your  property ; 
and  as  they  are  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  chase 
until  you  are  run  to  earth  at  the  next  park-gate  or 
market-town  to  which  you  are  bound,  they  leave 
you  with  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  cause  of  your 
journey.  If  you  walk,  the  matter  is  still  more 
easily  settled ;  you  have  less  chance  of  baffling 
them  :  and  the  style  of  your  dress,  the  appearance 
of  energy  or  fatigue,  the  knapsack  of  a  tourist,  or 
the  unencumbered  ease  and  delicate  cane  of  a  morn 
ing  visitor,  are  all  satisfactory  manifestations  of  your 
intentions  or  pursuits.  How  often  have  I  amused 
myself  in  crossing  the  scent,  by  suddenly  stopping 
short,  and  affecting  to  wait  for  some  invisible  ac 
quaintance  in  the  rear,  and  thus  letting  these  per 
secutors  get  ahead,  where  I  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  keep  them  ! — they  will  still  linger  behind,  and  if 
you  hasten  to  outstrip  them  by  superior  speed,  you 
but  overtake  a  fresh  group  of  tormentors  ;  nor  can 
you  reasonably  expect  any  relief  until  the  close  of 
the  day,  or  the  arrival  at  your  destination,  effects 
your  deliverance. 

I  had  just  pulled  up  at  the  summit  of  a  long  hill, 
in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  the  county  Tip- 
perary,  which  I  had  been  ascending  for  a  tedious 
half-hour,  in  a  chill,  though  bright  March  evening 
— in  order  to  alight  and  walk  my  mare  down  the 
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corresponding  declivity,  that  unveiled  its  lengthy 
and  precipitate  way  into  a  champaign  country  of 
extensive  and  bleak  appearance. 

Having  loosened  the  saddle-girths  a  little,  to  re 
lieve  my  faithful  steed,  I  turned  to  pursue  my  way, 
when  I  perceived  still  lingering  near  me  a  stranger, 
who  had  kept-  close  upon  my  track,  with  unwearied 
pertinacity,  from  the  town  of  Ballymore,  a  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  Irish  miles,  and  all  whose  at 
tempts  to  enter  into  conversation,  however  gra 
ciously  offered,  I  had  most  perseveringly  resisted, 
not  from  a  feeling  that  there  was  anything  obtrusive 
in  the  individual,  but  simply  that  I  was  "  not  i'  the 
vein."  As,  however,  I  perceived  that  although  we 
were  at  a  cross-road  (a  spot  where  four  roads  meet), 
my  fellow-traveller  was  about  to  take  the  one  I  had 
selected,  I  was  now  induced  to  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  upon  him.  He  was  an  under -sized, 
athletic-looking  young  man,  perhaps  about  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  bull-necked,  with  a  powerful  chest, 
his  countenance  harsh  and  massive  beyond  his 
years,  with  a  mouth  which  would  have  indicated  un 
disguised  ferocity,  were  it  not  that  the  upper  part 
of  his  face  in  some  degree  relieved  this  expression, 
or  rather  diverted  attention  from  it  by  a  broad  fore 
head,  and  a  quick,  bright,  but  restless  eye.  Al 
together  he  would  have  given  assurance  of  a  tre 
mendous  physical  maturity,  but  either  naturally  or 
accidentally  the  mould  had  been  marred — his  right 
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arm  was  wanting,  as  the  empty  sleeve  pinned  to 
the  breast  of  his  jacket  too  plainly  showed ;  but  as 
if  determined  to  compensate  the  loss  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  he  carried  in  his  left  hand  a 
club,  or,  as  it  is  termed  all  over  Munster,  a  wattle, 
of  such  prodigious  dimensions,  and  so  loaded  at  the 
heavier  end  with  lead,  as  at  once  to  excite  my  sur 
prise  and — shall  I  own  it? — distrust,  in  a  country 
where  I  knew,  by  a  recent  police  enactment,  such 
murderous  weapons  were  prohibited.  And  yet  there 
was  something  fantastic  about  the  fellow's  appear 
ance  notwithstanding.  Instead  of  the  customary 
frieze  dress  of  the  peasantry,  he  wore  an  old  and 
much-rubbed  shooting-jacket  of  black  plush,  in  the 
button-holes  of  which  he  had  arranged  sundry  gay 
feathers — the  ultimate  use  of  which  might  be  in 
ferred  from  a  quantity  of  fishing-tackle  twisted 
round  his  cap,  which  was  huntsman-shaped,  and 
covered  with  a  bristling  fox-skin  of  a  fiery-red  hue  ; 
his  feet  were  bare,  and  he  had  his  strong  corduroy 
trousers  tucked  up  very  high,  probably  to  afford  him 
the  greater  facility  in  travelling. 

As  the  gaze  with  which  I  regarded  my  compan 
ion  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  stronger  assur 
ance  than  he  was  able  to  muster  in  his  face  at  the 
moment,  he  very  civilly  touched  his  cap  and  said, 
"  He'd  be  bound  he  knew  where  I  was  going,  and 
he'd  be  proud  to  show  me  the  way/' 

"  And  pray,  my  fine  fellow,  where  do  you  suppose 
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I  am  going?"  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask;  "  or 
how  have  you  been  able  to  learn  anything  of  my 
movements  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  gonnies  !  "  he  said,  "  I  know  well. 
Didn't  I  not  see  your  honour  in  Ballymore  this 
morning  talkin'  to  Father  Mick,  and  laughin'  with 
him ;  an'  by  the  same  token  you'd  be  sure  to  meet 
him  this  evening  as,  of  all  things,  you'd  like  to  see  an 
Irish  weddin' ;  and  then  I  knew  at  wonst  that  you'd 
be  at  Hugh  Lawlor's  weddin'.  'Tis  there  Father 
Mick  an'  half  the  parish  '11  be  this  evenin',  an'  there 
I'll  be  myself,  with  the  help  o'  God.  See,"  he  add 
ed,  not  waiting  to  learn  how  this  introduction  was 
received — u  see,  sir,  over  the  hill  yonder,  about  a 
mile  an'  a  half,  you  can  jest  spy  the  smoke  of  the 
doin's  at  Davy  Nugent's.  Hugh  Lawlor  is  to  have 
Miss  Ellen  afther  all,  an'  'tis  the  boys  of  ^Eliogarty 
are  glad  to  have  him  back  at  last ;  they  thought 
they'd  never  see  him  agin,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent." 

"  And  do  they  all  carry  such  slips  of  palm  as 
that  pretty  one  in  your  fist,"  I  could  not  help  say 
ing,  "  when  they  go  to  welcome  back  a  friend?  " 

The  fellow  grinned.  "  What  business  would  I 
have  up  in  this  counthry  without  my  wattle,  sir, 
when  they're  all  Cumminses  about  us  here,  an'  I  a 
Dharrig  ?  *  Only,  to  be  shure,  now  that  Masther 

*  The  two  principal  clans  or  factions  of  the  county  Tipperary 
woro  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  Dharrig  and  Cummins,  for 
which  we  have  never  learned  a  satisfactory  reason. 
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Hugh  is  back,  an'  to  be  married  to  a  Cummins,  I 
suppose  we'll  have  some  sort  of  pace  an'  quietness. 
Gie  me  the  rein,  your  honour,  an'  I'll  lead  the  mare 
easy,  an'  you  can  keep  off  the  stones  on  this  smooth 
bit  o'  road." 

"  No,  I  thank  you  ;  but  let  me  ask  what  was  the 
interesting  business  that  deprived  the  barony  so 
long  of  Mr  Hugh's  presence  ?  " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  don't  hear  me,  I  believe.  Pray,  what  kept 
Master  Hugh  away  so  long  ?  " 

"  Wisha,  'tisn't  myself  very  well  knows,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  after  a  slight  pause  and  an  inquisi 
tive  glance.  "  People  said  a  deal  about  his  bein' 
away.  He  was  fond  of  Miss  Ellen  since  they  wor 
childer ;  but  his  bein'  a  Dharrig,  an'  all  belongin' 
to  her  Cumminses,  in  coorse  they  wor  morthal 
enemies.  But  Hugh,  havin'  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  one  belongin'  to  him  since  he  was  a 
gorsoon ;  an'  havin'  fine  farms,  and  bein'  his  own 
masther,  nothin'  could  keep  him  from  goin'  about 
Barna,  that's  Nugent's — -jest  yondher — an'  being  a 
great  scholar  entirely,  fit  for  Thrinity  College,  shure 
— Ellen  was  breakin'  her  heart  for  him,  an'  used  to 
meet  him  out  late  in  the  eveninf  unknowent  to  her 
family — an'  she  caught  covvld,  an'  was  near  dyin' 
(shure  she  was  never  well  since),  an'  thin  Hugh 
came  oftener  to  find  out  how  she  was  —  an'  her 
brother  Tom  watched  him,  an'  they  had  the  divil's 
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own  murdher  about  it.  Lawlor  wanted  to  go  away 
quietly,  an'  not  to  mind  Tom  Nugent' s  blackguardin' 
till  he  drew  a  cane-swoord  upon  Lawlor,  an'  tould 
him  he  was  a  Captain  Kock,  an'  was  out  with  the 

Whiteboys  the  night The  mare  has  a  stone,  by 

your  leave,  sir." 

Before  I  had  time  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  he 
had  disengaged  a  stone  from  the  off  hind  hoof  of  the 
animal,  and  resumed. 

"An'  so,  whatever  strugglin'  they  had  betuxt 
them,  Tom  Nugent  was  run  through  with  the 
swoord,  an'  left  for  dead,  an'  wasn't  expected  for  a 
long  time.  An'  Lawlor  kep'  out  o'  the  way,  an' 
Mrs  Nugent,  who  was  on  her  deathbed,  gave  him 
her  curse,  an'  the  same  to  her  daughter,  if  she  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  him  ever  afther.  Still,  for 
all  that,  when  the  ould  woman  was  gone,  and  when 
Miss  Ellen  kep'  always  so  bad,  dyin'  in  love  for 
Hugh,  the  father  an'  the  brother  thought  it  a  sin  to 
see  her  goin'  to  the  grave  before  their  face — the 
creatur ! — an'  she  the  only  girl  o'  the  whole  family, 
an'  a  fine  fortun',  an'  a  great  education  entirely  at 
the  nunnery  in  Thurles — so,  at  long  an'  last,  they 
forgiv  an'  forgot  —  an'  Torn  Nugent  died  ov  a 
decline,*  an'  then  the  sisther  was  the  only  one  left 
to  the  ould  man — an'  Lawlor  kem  back  to  Barna  ; 
an'  bea  gonnies  !  you  an'  I'll  see  their  weddin'  this 
blessed  night,  pies  God." 

*  Anglice,  Consumption. 
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"  But  how  do  the  Dharrigs  like  Master  Hugh's 
match,  my  friend  ?  "  I  asked.  "  He  must,  I  sup 
pose,  be  a  great  favourite  with  them."  At  once  I 
perceived  a  strong  change  to  pass  over  his  face. 
His  countenance  fell,  and  a  hideous  expression  of 
hate  fastened  on  it ;  but,  as  if  afraid  to  let  the  feel 
ing  be  observed,  he  quickly  resumed  his  lively 
tone.  "  A  great  favourite  is  it  ?  Ah,  'twas  he  that 
was  !  There  wasn't  such  a  boy  in  the  five  counties 
for  runnin',  leapin',  throwin'  a  stone,  or  any  one 
thing ;  but,  0  Lord  I  0  Lord  1  th  !  th  !  th  !  see 
what  a  sight  o'  people  are  crowdin'  down  yondher 
in  all  directions,  to  Barna  !  " 

By  this  time  we  had  descended  the  declivity,  and 
had  gained  the  level  road,  which,  after  straggling 
for  about  half  a  mile  over  a  sullen  moor,  led  into 
traces  of  cultivation,  and  finally  opened  through 
broad  fields,  gay  looking,  and  green  with  the  early 
wheat,  occasionally  absorbing  into  its  line  a  lore- 
keen  (or  by-road),  with  an  additional  share  of  travel 
lers,  apparently  wending  in  the  direction  we  were 
going,  until  by  the  time  we  had  passed  the  gentle 
ascent,  above  which  the  chimneys  of  Barna  had  long 
been  peering,  the  numbers  had  increased  to  a  goodly 
crowd  of  the  most  diversified  appearance  ;  and  all, 
as  my  companion  asserted,  evidently  bound  for 
festivity.  Snug-looking  farmers  on  horseback,  with 
their  wives  mounted  behind  them ;  jaunty  young 
men,  of  that  doubtful  rank,  known  nowhere  but  in 
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Ireland,  designated  "  half-sirs,"  conspicuous  by  the 
ambitious  cut  of  their  bottle-green  or  stone-blue 
riding-coats  and  peppery  nags  ;  jingles,  laden  with 
gentry  from  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  quilt-covered 
carts,  filled  with  colonies  of  village  coquets,  clad  in 
all  the  awful  armour  of  rural  beauty  ;  with  a  host 
beside,  that  may  best  be  enumerated  by  quoting  the 
satisfactory  catalogue  compiled  upon  a  more  ancient 
and  celebrated  occasion  : — 

"  There  were  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and  tailors, 
And  cobblers,  and  weavers,  and  nailers, 
And  fifers,  and  sogers,  and  sailors, 

Assembled  at  Ballyporeen." 

Amongst  the  foremost  of  the  scrambling  pedes 
trians,  were  to  be  seen  two  or  three  couples  of 
boccoghs — the  sturdy  beggars  of  the  country,  a  hate 
ful  and,  generally,  a  most  profligate  set  of  scoun 
drels — one  acting  a  stone-blind  object,  in  a  long 
loose  coat  of  grey  frieze,  and  a  filthy  nightcap,  led 
by  another  with  a  shrivelled  arm,  which  he  thrust, 
with  little  ceremony,  upon  the  attention  of  the  pas 
sengers  ;  both  together  shrieking  out  an  abomin 
able  supplication  in  Gr  alt,  with  all  their  might  and 
main,  letting  the  harmony  pause  after  the  following 
fashion : — 

"  Good  Chrest — yans  give  your  charity — 
To  the  poor  blind  object — 
Never  see  the  blessed — 
Light  o'  day — for  Jesus — 
Sake  have  pity  on  the — 
Poor  blind  object "-  -(&c.  da  capo.) 
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Great  was  the  commiseration  bestowed  upon  those 
afflicted  sufferers  by  the  tender-hearted  of  the  softer 
sex,  as  they  hurried  on.  Upon  the  masculine  portion 
of  the  crowd,  they  appeared  to  produce  little  effect ; 
and  the  stroller  at  my  side — who,  by  the  way, 
seemed  to  know  every  one,  and  to  be  universally 
known — evinced  a  most  unqualified  contempt  for 
those  mendicants. 

"  Bad  'cess  to  yez  !  Bryny  Boccogh,  an'  your  blind 
eyes,  you  villyan !  'tis  you  that'll  have  another 
tune  in  your  throat  to-night  afther  you  clear  your 
sight  with  eight  or  ten  dandys  of  punch ;" — here 
a  fresh  group  of  characters  caught  his  attention — 
"  Ah  !  Jacky-the-Dance,*  no  fear  you  should  miss 
Lawlor's  weddin'.  What  a  double -shuffle  you'll 
cut  upon  the  barn -floor  by-'n-by!  Padeen-na- 
piperah,  how  is  every  bit  of  you  ?  Oh,  murdher ! 
what  a  call  there'll  be  to-night  upon  your  chanter ! 
Kantheen  asthore,  take  care  of  your  father's  pipes, 
an'  keep  the  childer  away  from  him  when  he's 
playin',  fear  they'd  make  a  hole  in  his  music. 
Hah,  dhar  dhieu ! "  he  exclaimed  of  a  sudden — 
"  look  at  all  the  Curmninses  going  yondher  the  field 
— 'tis  a  black  day  for  some'one  the  day  he  tuck  up 
with  them ! " 

Thus  my  itinerant  acquaintance  rambled  on, 
occasionally  receiving  the  salutations  of  his  neigh 
bours,  in  the  shape  of  an  "  Ah,  Bush,  are  you 
*  Jack,  the  dancing-master. 
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there  ? "  "  Yerrah,  Bush,  what  brings  you  to  this 
quarter  ?  "  "  Bush,  you  villyan,  you're  up  to  some 
mischief  now,  111  be  bail!"  and  so  forth;  and  it 
was  observable  that  the  heartiness  of  Mr  Bush  pro 
duced  by  no  means  a  corresponding  share  of  jocu 
larity  on  the  part  of  his  acquaintances.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  they  all  seemed  to  regard  him 
with  coolness,  and  some  to  shrink  from  his  recog 
nition  altogether  with  aversion. 

We  had  now  approached  the  scene  of  intended 
festivity.  Turning  short  off  the  high-road,  a  narrow 
lane  or  avenue,  skirted  by  clumps  of  elder  and 
black  thorn  trees,  brought  us  to  a  rude  open  gate 
way,  passing  through  which  the  house  and  mes 
suages  of  Barna  stood  before  us.  The  dwelling 
was  a  long,  irregular  building,  no  doubt  formerly  of 
only  one  story,  but  which  appeared  in  later  years 
to  have  been  raised  another,  enlarged  and  dignified 
with  a  slated  roof;  a  neglected  flower-bed  or  two 
sloped  below  the  windows,  and  with  a  screen  of 
clematis  and  woodbine,  that  clambered  over  the 
door,  showed  some  softer  spirit  had  once  shed  an 
influence  about  a  spot  sufficiently  harsh  in  its 
general  features.  A  huge  range  of  buildings,  as 
usual  in  Irish  farm-houses,  projected  at  right  angles, 
like  wings,  from  the  dwelling,  and  with  the  main 
building,  formed  three  sides  of  a  square  ;  the  fourth 
being  occupied  by  an  immense  stone-paved  yard, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  were  piled  a  heap  of 
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ploughs,  carts,  and  other  utensils  of  husbandry, 
that  had  been  hastily  cleared  away  to  leave  the 
area  free  upon  this  festive  occasion.  The  whole 
was  environed  by  an  extensive  garden  and  orchard, 
and  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  some  venerable  lime- 
trees  and  elms. 

All  within  and  around  the  place  was  a  scene  of 
the  highest  bustle  and  animation ;  the  yard  was 
thronged  with  the  country  guests  getting  them 
selves  to  rights  after  the  journey,  and  resounded 
with  laughter,  congratulation,  and  music.  The 
humbler  class  of  visitors  were  ushered  at  once  to 
the  banquet  prepared  for  their  reception,  in  the  long 
range  of  lateral  buildings  already  mentioned ;  while 
those  of  a  higher  rank,  or  the  immediate  connections 
of  the  family,  were  introduced  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  received  by  the  hosts  themselves.  On 
my  arrival,  I  was  met  by  Father  O'Hea,  the  worthy 
priest,  under  whose  auspices  I  ventured,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  to  appear  at  Barna,  an  uninvited  guest. 
He  had  already  been  occupied — for  it  was  Shrove 
tide — in  uniting  several  other  creatures,  impatient 
for  happiness,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
had  just  arrived  in  time  to  be  my  chaperon  to  the 
bridal  circle.  It  requires  slight  preface  to  establish 
your  claim  at  any  time  to  Irish  hospitality,  above 
all,  upon  a  wedding  occasion ;  I  therefore  felt  no 
surprise  on  receiving  at  the  threshold  a  cordial  wel 
come  and  shake  of  the  hands  from  old  Davy  Nugent 
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himself,  a  ruddy,  respectable  little  man,  in  a  cauli 
flower  wig,  and  top-boots.  We  were  ushered,  by 
him,  to  an  interior  apartment,  which,  though  of 
capacious  dimensions,  was  crowded  with  the  elite 
of  Mr  Nugent's  fellow-parishioners.  My  attention, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  this  gay,  but  incongruous 
assembly,  was  at  once  riveted  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  ;  and  whether  the  sequel  of  their  extra 
ordinary  story  has  had  anything  to  do  in  height 
ening  the  interest  they  excited,  I  know  not ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  now,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
that  they  appeared  from  the  moment  I  first  beheld 
them  two  things  totally  different  from  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged — a  pair  marked  out,  as  it  were, 
by  nature  to  be  memorable  in  their  generation. 

As  young  Lawlor,  the  bridegroom,  advanced  to 
assure  me,  being  a  stranger,  of  his  satisfaction  at 
meeting  any  friend  of  his  respected  pastor,  he  ne 
cessarily  first  engaged  my  attention.  There  was 
something  indescribable  in  the  man.  Scarcely  ar 
rived  at  maturity,  his  frame  had  all  the  fulness  and 
development  of  one  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  and,  aided 
by  a  commanding  stature,  and  an  ease  of  manner 
and  fluency  of  address,  which  courts  will  not  some 
times  bestow,  and  which  yet  sometimes  may  bo 
found  in  cottages,  he  was  admirably  calculated  for 
making  an  impression  upon  those  he  addressed.  I 
was  about  to  say  an  agreeable  one — but  it  was  not 
so ;  his  dark  handsome  face  and  deep  flashing  eye 
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would  have  been  resistless  but  for  a  certain  furtive 
expression  that  every  now  and  then — at  all  times 
— in  the  repose  of  thought  or  excitement  of  ar 
gument,  hastily  overshadowed  them,  causing  the 
smile  to  vanish,  and  the  glance  to  shrink  from 
yours,  and  then  was  gone  in  a  moment ;  but  not 
until  it  had  jarred  the  pleasure  reflected  by  his 
presence,  as  the  dip  of  a  flitting  wing  breaks  up 
the  surface  of  a  summer  lake.  I  saw  him  but  this 
evening,  yet  in  that  brief  space  I  hoarded  the  vivid 
recollections  of  an  age  of  observation.  I  could  not 
but  remark  him,  if  it  were  only  for  the  strong  relief 
in  which  he  stood  out  from  the  crowd  around,  and 
an  air  of  abstraction,  from  which  he  was  never 
entirely  divested  through  all  the  festivity,  save 
when  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  form,  or  his  voice 
responded  to  the  accents  of  Ellen  Nugent ;  "  for 
then  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake." 

"This,"  he  said,  bringing  me  forward,  "is  the 
fair  girl  who  has  condescended  to  take  charge  of 
my  happiness  ; "  and  I  bowed  low  before  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  delicate  creatures  I  have  ever 
beheld.  Her  pale  gold  hair,  deep  blue  melancholy 
eyes,  and  pure  colourless  cheek,  combined  with  a 
form  light  and  faery -like  as  ever  danced  in  a  moon 
beam,  reminded  one  less  of  an  earthly  being,  than 
of  some  mournful  angel  doomed  for  a  while  to  hover 
amongst  mankind,  waiting  for  the  appointed  moment 
to  wing  home  to  its  native  world.  As  my  friend, 
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Mr  Bush,  had  intimated,  I  perceived  traces  of 
recent  ill  health  in  this  interesting  girl,  whose 
excessive  fragility  of  frame  might  well  awaken 
apprehension.  While  her  betrothed  lingered  at 
her  side,  she  looked  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  It  was  only  during  his  momentary  absence 
that  her  spirits  seemed  to  waver  ;  she  then  evinced 
symptoms  of  anxiety  and  dejection,  such  as  persons 
exhibit  who  are  conscious  that  a  beloved  object  is 
exposed  to  danger  that  by  their  presence  only  can 
be  averted.  Knowing  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  story,  I  was  not  surprised  at  this  ;  but  I 
could  not  avoid  feeling  there  was  less  appearance 
of  heartfelt  felicity  about  this  young  couple  than 
the  agreeable  termination  of  so  disastrous  a  court 
ship  might  warrant. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  a  Doctor  O'Drizzle, 
a  principal  accessary,  I  understood,  to  all  merry- 
meetings,  it  was  announced  that  this  important 
personage  had  arrived,  and  a  summons  to  dinner 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

"  Mrs  Mackesy,  allow  me  the  pleasure,  ma'am— 
to  the  big  parlour,  ladies  and  gentleman,  if  you 
please — Tim  Carroll,  see  that  the  neighbours  out 
side  are  comfortable — Father  Hennessy  (to  the 
coadjutor),  you're  young  and  hearty,  will  you  help 
Miss  Nelly  (a  venerable  spinster)  to  do  the  honours 
to  the  boys  and  girls  that  haven't  room  with  us?" 

Thus  gabbled  old  Davy  Nugent,  as  he  marshalled 
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us  to  the  big  parlour,  which  well  deserved  the  ap 
pellation  :  at  all  times  a  goodly-sized  apartment, 
even  in  Eliogarty,  where  architects  are  less  circum 
scribed  than  in  Marylebone,  the  room  had  been 
hastily  enlarged  to  three  times  its  dimensions,  by 
the  simple  and  accommodating  principle  of  remov 
ing  a  partition,  and  letting  into  it  what  very  much 
resembled  a  beautified  barn.  Here  the  chief  banquet 
was  spread,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
important  guests,  amongst  whom,  probably  as  being 
the  greatest  stranger,  I  found  I  had  a  distinguished 
place.  After  events  have  so  impressed  upon  my 
recollection  every  trifling  detail  of  a  scene,  which 
would  otherwise  have  melted  into  indistictness 
among  the  occurrences  of  an  active  life,  that  I  must 
be  pardoned  such  reminiscences.  Yet,  under  the 
most  ordinary  circumstances,  a  genuine  Irish  wed 
ding  is  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten  ;  and  the  pre 
sent  one  might  have  served  as  a  specimen  par  excel 
lence  of  that  high  festival  of  good  fellowship  and 
fun. — "  Father  0'  Hea,  grace,  if  you  please  ; "  and 
in  a  moment  the  hundred-and-odd  eager  faces  and 
voluble  tongues  were  seized  with  a  becoming  grav 
ity,  while  the  priest  uttered  a  benediction  less  char 
acterised  by  its  length  than  fervour ;  at  the  same 
time  I  observed  the  greater  number  of  the  guests 
describe  some  mysterious  signs  upon  their  foreheads, 
and  plump  we  all  sat  down,  and  then  the  long  ar 
ray  of  turkeys,  hams,  and  sirloins,  no  longer  smoked 
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in  vain.  Dire  was  the  tumult ! — the  windows  of 
the  apartment,  though  it  was  chilling  spring,  were 
necessarily  open  to  temper  the  atmosphere  within  j 
and  the  pronouncing  of  grace  was  at  once  the  sig 
nal  to  our  fellow-travellers  in  the  adjacent  buildings 
to  sympathise  with  us,  and  to  a  brigade  of  pipers 
to  open  their  harmonious  batteries  upon  every  quar 
ter  of  the  establishment.  They  were  ably  supported 
by  a  reserve  of  beggars,  who,  the  moment  attention 
was  properly  diverted  from  matters  of  minor  im 
portance,  beset  every  window  and  avenue,  and  with 
their  squabbling,  shouting,  and  objurgations,  liter 
ally  "filled  up  each  pause  the  bagpipers  had  made." 

"  Tim  Carroll — a-rue — will  you  go  out  and  see 
that  Bill  Fagan  keeps  away  them  vagabones  from 
the  windows — let  him  get  a  flail — do  you  hear  me — 
a  flail!  "  "  Father,"  interjected  the  gentle  voice  of 
Ellen  Nugent,  "  not  on  this  evening — let  the  poor 
creatures  have  it  their  own  way  to-night.  I  see 
that  sad  boy  Tom  Bush  is  back  again  in  the  coun 
try  ;  I  thought " — she  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
away.  "Ellen — my  pet — that  fellow  was  never 

born  to  be  dhrowned Mrs  O'Shaughnessy,  the 

pleasure  of  a  glass  o'  wine,  if  you  please — Doctor 
O'Drizzle,  may  I  trouble  you — Mrs  O'sglass — now, 
good  people,  take  care  of  yourselves — see  if  ye  can 
make  your  dinners !  "  &c.  &c. 

As  I  happened  to  sit  near  young  Lawlor,  I  had 
occasionally  some  chat  with  him,  as  well  as  his 
12  H 
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manifold  occupations  would  admit,  and  found  him 
as  superior  to  his  class  in  intelligence  as  in  appear 
ance.  I  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  respecting  my 
pedestrian  acquaintance,  of  whom  I  had  just  heard 
mention,  and  received  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
character  of  him. 

He  was  a  foundling,  and  derived  his  name  from 
the  bush  or  thicket  in  which  he  had  been  discov 
ered — had  been  brought  up,  the  evil,  unaided, 
wretched  childhood  and  youth  of  an  Irish  country 
pauper — had  got  into  habits  of  the  most  inveterate 
vice — was  turbulent  and  brutal  in  his  conduct; 
and,  in  an  affray  between  the  faction  to  which  he 
attached  himself  and  their  opponents,  received  an 
injury  which  led  to  the  loss  of  his  arm.  He  was 
skilful — Lawlor  added — as  a  marker  for  the  coun 
try  gentlemen,  and  generally  knowing  about  field 
sports  ;  but  he  had  lately  been  imprisoned  for  some 
offence,  and  had,  my  informant  supposed,  but  just 
now  returned. 

These  remarks  induced  allusions  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  a  subject  upon  which  Lawlor 
was  not  communicative.  He  seemed  careless  of 
disclosing  his  opinions  to  a  stranger,  and  confined 
himself  to  comments  on  the  supineness  of  the  neigh 
bouring  magistrates,  to  which  he  principally  attri 
buted  the  increase  of  crime  and  insubordination ;  an 
opinion  in  which  he  was  supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  viceroy  himself,  who,  on  a  late 
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occasion,  had  expressed  his  sense  of  the  service  of 
those  functionaries,  in  terms  that  pretty  plainly  im 
plied  he  considered  "  they  loved  their  own  barns 
better  than  the  public  weal." 

Though  Lawlor  was  "  one  of  the  people,"  and  a 
Catholic,  with,  it  might  be  supposed,  all  the  preju 
dices  and  sense  of  wrongs — real  or  imaginary — of 
his  class  and  creed,  I  found  him  disposed  to  impress 
me  with  an  idea  of  his  liberality  in  politics.  He 
painted  Whiteboyism  and  secret  meetings  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  until  the  very  force  of  his  lan 
guage  led  me  to  suspect  its  earnestness.  We  had 
not,  however,  much  time  for  such  disquisitions  :  the 
mirth,  without  and  around,  waxed  "fast  and  furi 
ous."  We  had  dined,  and  were  lapped  in  the  joy 
ous  indulgence  of  the  hour  succeeding  dinner  ;  the 
port  and  sherry  were  lubricating  the  tongues  inside, 
while  poteen  and  porter  were  lending  tone  to  the 
throats  without ;  the  pipers  played  brisker  than 
ever,  while  boccoghs  and  beggars  danced  in  the 
yard  with  the  wild  delight  of  slaves  in  a  saturnalian 
emancipation.  A  ring  having  been  cleared  before 
the  windows,  in  the  midst  of  it  was  placed  a  smooth 
wooden  platter  or  trencher,  and  Mr  Bush  coming 
forward,  made  his  best  bow  to  the  gentry  in  the  par 
lour,  and  flourishing  his  wattle,  proceeded  to  dance 
a  hornpipe  upon  the  dish,  carefully  confining  the 
sphere  of  his  saltation  to  its  limited  circumference. 
This,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
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of  an  Irish  peasant's  accomplishments ;  and  to  do 
Tom  Bush  justice,  he  performed  his  task  to  perfec 
tion,  concluding,  as  they  say  in  the  playbills,  with  a 
"  paralysing  "  brandish  of  his  weapon,  and  another 
obeisance  to  the  company.  A  fresh  tumbler  of  punch 
was  by  Hugh  Lawlor's  directions  handed  to  him — 
a  refreshing  compliment  it  would  be  degenerate  in 
a  host  or  bridegroom  to  omit  at  the  close  of  such  a 
piece  of  ingenuity.  The  vagrant,  placing  his  cud 
gel  under  his  arm  and  raising  aloft  the  beaker,  ad 
vanced  to  the  window  to  return  thanks.  "  Healths 
apiece  to  ye,  genteels,  an'  my  blessin',  Masther 
Hugh,  an'  the  blessed  Virgin's  on  you  an'  Miss  Ellen 
every  day  ye  see  a  pavin'  stone,  an'  may  ye  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long  ! "  He  had  just  uttered 
the  benediction,  and  was  about  to  confirm  it  by 
draining  the  glass,  when  it  was  shattered  to  frag 
ments  in  his  grasp,  cutting  his  solitary  hand 
severely  in  the  crash.  A  stone  flung  from  the  rear 
of  the  crowd,  either  by  design  or  accident,  was  the 
cause  of  this  untimely  and  ominous  interruption. 
Yielding  at  once  to  the  impulse  of  his  savage  nature, 
the  fellow  snatched  his  bludgeon,  and  turning  round, 
without  inquiry  or  hesitation,  felled  the  person  who 
stood  next  him  to  the  ground.  This  happened 
to  be  no  other  than  Tim  Carroll,  an  official  high, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  household  of  old  Nugent, 
and  still  higher  in  his  estimation  and  that  of  his 
followers,  who  at  once  burst  through  the  crowd  upon 
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the  offender,  and  laid  him  low  by  the  side  of  Carroll. 
A  general  fray  now  ensued.  Bush,  it  will  be  re 
membered,  belonged  to  the  faction  of  the  Dharrigs, 
to  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended  himself  by 
his  reckless  and  abandoned  daring.  Several  of  this 
clan,  as  was  natural,  had  attended  the  wedding  of 
their  principal  chief,  and  now  instantly  rose  en  masse, 
and  rushed  from  the  different  tables  at  which  they 
had  been  carousing,  to  avenge  their  prostrate  and 
insulted  favourite.  Arming  themselves  with  loosen 
ed  paving  stones  (for  they  had  left  offensive  wea 
pons  at  home  upon  this  occasion),  and  raising  their 
cry  of  combat — "  Here's  Dharrig  !  "  they  dashed 
upon  the  defenceless  Cummin ses  with  resistless 
effect.  The  stones  flew  in  every  direction,  sweeping 
down  all  before  them  with  the  devastation  of  grape- 
shot,  dashing  through  the  open  doors,  and  shivering 
to  pieces  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  build 
ings.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  outbreak 
— scarcely  occupying  as  many  seconds  as  it  has 
taken  words  to  describe  it — that  not  one  of  any  in 
fluence  amongst  the  assembled  guests  had  time  to 
stay  the  tumult  before  it  had  risen  to  a  height  that 
threatened  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Be 
fore  the  dismayed  host,  seconded  by  his  reverend 
guests,  the  clergymen,  could  gain  the  yard,  the 
Cumminses — in  other  words,  the  dwellers  about 
Barna  and  its  vicinity,  including  all  the  immediate 
retainers  of  the  Nugents — had  rallied,  and  were 
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doing  deadly  battle,  hand  to  hand,  with  their  oppo 
nents,  while  fierce  shouts  of — "  Here's  Dharrig !  " — 
"  Here's  Cummins  !  "  were  blent  with  the  shrieks 
of  affrighted  women,  and  the  loud  battering  of  the 
missiles  as  they  told  upon  the  walls  and  windows 
of  the  edifice.  At  imminent  peril  to  themselves 
Davy  Nugent  and  the  priests  flung  themselves 
among  the  combatants,  and,  with  uplifted  hands  and 
Voices,  besought  them  to  have  mercy  upon  each 
other,  and  respect  for  the  holy  sacrament  they  had 
assembled  to  celebrate.  "  The  ould  masther,"  as  I 
found  he  was  familiarly  termed,  limited  his  exer 
tions  to  indignant  expostulation ;  but  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  his  reverend  assistants  enforced  their 
remonstrances  with  the  more  logical  application  of 
two  stout  horsewhips,  whose  arguments  were  too 
convincing  to  be  long  resisted,  and  the  rival  factions 
at  length  retired — 

"  As  mountain  waves  from  wasted  lands 
Sweep  back  to  ocean  bine  !  " 

I  was  so  amazed  at  this  scene  of  strife  and  cla 
mour,  that  I  scarce  noticed  the  effects  it  had  upon 
my  companions.  I  saw,  however,  that  Hugh  Law- 
lor  sprang  up  at  the  first  cry  of  his  faction,  but 
Ellen  Nugent  was  instantly  at  his  side  ;  she  clung 
to  his  arm,  terrified  at  the  scene  without,  but  doubly 
anxious,  it  seemed,  to  prevent  her  lover  from  mingl 
ing  in  it,  although  he  assured  her  repeatedly  it  was 
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necessary  that  he  should  act  as  a  mediator  in  the 
conflict.  It  was  to  no  purpose ;  she  appeared  filled 
with  a  dread  of  his  leaving  her  presence  for  a  mo 
ment,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield,  and  wait 
the  efforts  of  her  father's  and  the  priests'  interference. 
When  peace  was  established,  it  was  found  that 
the  number  of  wounded  happily  bore  slight  propor 
tion  to  the  combatants  ;  and  that,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Tim  Carroll,  who  was  severely  hurt  by  the 
left-hander  he  had  received,  no  serious  results  were 
to  be  apprehended  to  those  engaged  in  the  affray. 
Hugh  Lawlor,  having  now  been  permitted  by  his 
fair  fiancee  to  join  her  father,  took  the  opportunity 
of  severely  reprimanding  Bush,  who,  thanks  to  the 
thickness  of  his  pericranium;  was  fast  regaining  his 
faculties,  for  the  wanton  enormity  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  in  committing  the  assault  that  had  led 
to  so  inauspicious  an  interruption  of  their  harmony. 
He  ordered  him  at  once  to  depart,  and  not  make 
his  appearance  again  at  Barna,  adding  that  a  strict 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  him  in  case  the  life  of 
Carroll  should  be  endangered.  Far  from  exhibit 
ing  any  symptoms  of  contrition,  the  fellow  replied 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  sullenness  and  defiance,  mut 
tering,  it  appeared,  in  an  undergrowl,  some  taunt 
ing  words,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  well  if 
some  people  felt  the  same  dislike  to  bloody  hands 
that  they  did  to  broken  heads.  Whatever  might  be 
implied  by  these  words,  they  seemed  to  exasperate 
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the  bridegroom  to  frenzy — he  wrenched  the  fatal 
cudgel  from  the  grasp  of  its  owner,  and  dragging 
him  to  the  gateway,  beat  him  from  its  threshold 
like  a  dog.  Slowly,  and  with  hell-fire  glaring  in 
his  eyes,  Tom  Bush,  still  facing  his  ejector,  with 
drew.  When  he  had  got  some  distance  from  the 
gate,  he  pointed  significantly  to  the  branch  of  a 
mighty  elm  that  projected  over  the  avenue,  shook 
his  hand  fiercely  at  young  Lawlor,  and  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  gathering  night,  with  which 
peals  of  distant  thunder,  announcing  an  approach 
ing  storm,  now  began  to  mingle. 

There  were  very  few  spectators  of  this  occur 
rence.  Unluckily,  in  Ireland  scenes  of  popular 
violence  and  strife  are  too  frequent  to  produce 
much  impression  —  the  moment,  therefore,  the 
shortlived  battle  of  the  factions  had  subsided,  the 
revellers  returned  with  a  tenfold  zest  to  the  con 
viviality  of  their  respective  circles.  The  tables, 
which  had  been  so  plenteously  bestowed,  arid  so 
rapidly  relieved  of  their  goodly  viands,  were  in  the 
meanwhile  removed — the  apartments  were  gaily 
lighted  up,  and  preparations  for  dancing  com 
menced.  Hugh  Lawlor  had  by  this  time  rejoined 
us,  quite  unruffled  by  the  incident  that  had  just 
occurred,  save  that  his  face,  I  thought,  looked 
paler  than  when  he  had  left  us  ;  but  he  was  at 
the  side  of  Ellen  in  a  moment  more,  and  every 
other  thought  was  lost  in  the  looks  of  eagerness 
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and  delight  with  which  he  drank  in  her  beauty. 
The  cheerful  glass,  with  its  accompanying  toast 
and  joyous  laugh,  now  circulated  merrily — the  old 
related  their  choicest  stories — the  young  gentle 
men  who  happened  to  be  unpaired,  told  each  other 
of  their  hardest  rides  over  the  stiffest  countries  ; 
while  those  who  had  a  pretty  partner  at  their  side 
(and  they  were  the  majority)  whispered  those  tales 
that  sound  sweetest  in  the  ears  of  a  single  auditor. 
I  perceived  that  Father  Mick  was  absent  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  now  a  little  sleek- 
headed  man  entered  the  room,  and,  looking  up 
towards  the  head  of  the  table  at  old  Davy 
Nugent,  made  a  low  bow  ;  whereupon  Ellen 
Nugent  turned  very  pale,  and  then  red,  and  then 
still  paler ;  and  young  Lawlor  sprang  up,  and 
catching  her  hand,  gently  drew  it  within  his  arm  ; 
and  then  all  the  gentlemen  rose,  and  each  seized 
a  lady,  and  Davy  Nugent  led  out,  with  a  jaunty 
air,  Mrs  Mackesy,  bobbing  like  a  peony  in  her 
scarlet  bombazine.  And  so  we  went  back  to  the 
small  parlour,  or,  as  they  would  call  it  in  a  fine 
house,  the  drawing-room.  And  there  was  Father 
Mick  in  his  alb  and  surplice,  looking  quite  vener 
able,  and  the  holy  water  and  his  breviary  before 
him  on  a  little  table,  and  near  him  the  sleek-headed 
herald  before-mentioned — the  clerk  of  the  chapel — 
a  useful  attendant  upon  the  occasion.  And  then 
there  \vas  a  crowding  and  pressing  forward  ;  and  I, 
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being  a  thin  man,  and  easily  slipped  over  in  a 
throng,  found  myself  very  much  in  the  rear.  But 
I  could  see  the  top  of  Hugh  Lawlor's  stately  head, 
and  could  imagine  him  whispering  some  words  of 
encouragement  to  Ellen,  perhaps  bidding  her  re 
member  his  long  and  arduous,  and  once  hopeless 
suit,  and  blessing  this  hour  that  so  brightly  repaid 
him  for  all.  After  some  low -voiced  conversation 
for  a  few  minutes,  Father  Mick  opened  his  breviary, 
and  every  one  knelt  down  ;  a  few  words  were  said ; 
a  prayer  uttered,  and  an  amen  pronounced ;  and 
Ellen  Nugent  rose  up  for  life  and  in  death  the  wife 
of  Hugh  Lawlor.  Then  the  rushing  was  greater 
than  ever ;  but  Lawlor  was  before  them  all ;  he 
had  folded  his  Ellen  to  his  bosom,  and  laughing, 
as  he  disappointed  those  who  sought  to  anticipate 
him,  bestowed  upon  her  pure  lips  a  most  emphatic 
kiss  ;  whereupon  I  could  not  close  my  ears  to  the 
conviction,  that  a  mighty  rustling  and  smacking 
resounded  through  the  apartment,  even  as  if  every 
woman  in  the  room  was  being  kissed — not  except 
ing  Mrs  Mackesy  herself,  who,  however,  gave  old 
Davy  Nugent  a  reproachful  punch  on  the  head  as 
she  was  wiping  her  mouth,  which  set  his  wig  mar 
vellously  awry. 

The  sudden  burst  of  bagpipes,  reinforced  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  fiddlers,  that  now  resounded 
from  every  corner  of  the  abode,  announced  the  im 
patience  of  the  humbler  guests  for  the  presence  of 
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the  fair  bride  and  her  party.  Leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  husband,  Ellen  led  the  way  to  the  apart 
ments  assigned  for  dancing,  and  taking  their  place 
at  the  head  of  some  forty  or  fifty  couple,  the  happy 
pair  led  off  the  country-dance  to  the  appropriate 
measure  of  Haste  to  the  wedding.  The  reign  of 
innocent  and  frolic  mirth  was  now  fully  estab 
lished  ;  and  it  was  early  dawn  that  saw  the  con 
clusion  of  the  nuptials  of  Barna.  As  I  had  to 
travel  some  miles  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  I  had  come,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
long-promised  visit  to  a  friend,  I  took  my  leave 
early  in  the  night,  waiting  merely  to  contribute  a 
trifle  to  the  collection  made  for  the  priest — one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  his  support  in  a  country 
where  no  provision  is  by  law  established  for  the 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy. 

n. 

While  all  was  light  and  gaiety  within  the  bridal 
mansion  of  Barna,  one  of  those  tempests  which, 
during  the  equinox,  visit  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
with  such  extraordinary  violence,  was  raging  far 
and  near  without.  The  wind  swept  the  hills  with 
the  roar  and  fury  of  a  hurricane,  and  seemed  to 
pause  only  in  its  career  when  out-bellowed  by  the 
thunder,  which  burst  forth  in  tremendous  and  long- 
continued  peals  through  the  advancing  night.  The 
rain  descended  in  torrents,  drifting  in  sheets  along 
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the  country,  and  swelling  the  mountain  streams 
until  they  rose  above  their  channels,  and  rushed 
down  to  aid  in  the  conflict  of  the  devastating  ele 
ments.  Amid  the  tumultuous  din  of  merriment 
and  music  at  the  abode  of  Davy  Nugent,  such  a 
storm,  if  heard  at  all,  was  little  heeded ;  but  in  the 
quieter  abodes  of  the  surrounding  country  its  ter 
rors  were  impressively  felt  and  were  long  remem 
bered.  Amongst  those  who  sat  listening  to  its 
effects,  crowded  round  a  cheerful  and  happy  hearth, 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  desolation  out 
side,  was  the  family  of  Major  Walker,  a  gentleman 
of  independent  fortune,  and  a  magistrate  for  the 
county,  who  resided  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  scene  of  our  narrative,  but  still  higher  up  the 
country,  where,  after  sinking  into  moor  and  morass, 
and  assuming  the  wild  features  of  mountain  dis 
tricts,  the  land  rises  and  unites  with  the  principal 
chain  of  hills  that  intersects  Tipperary.  The  house, 
which  was  a  spacious  one,  was  well  adapted  for  its 
position — it  was  strongly  as  well  as  handsomely 
built.  The  place  had  been  but  a  few  years  occu 
pied  by  Major  Walker,  who  had  planted  extensively 
around  it ;  but  the  plantations  were  not  grown,  the 
shrubberies  were  stunted,  and  in  the  midst  stood 
the  house,  wrapped  in  a  fearnought  of  weather- 
slating,  and  imparting  to  the  whole,  what  it  only 
borrowed  itself,  a  look  of  solitary  bleakness.  Far 
different,  however,  was  the  aspect  of  the  mansion 
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within.  The  bright  drawing-room  fire,  around 
which  the  family  were  this  night  seated,  blazed 
upon  a  cheerful  group,  surrounded  by  all  the  com 
forts  of  social  existence,  that  are  met  with  nowhere 
in  greater  profusion  than  in  the  abodes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  Wax  lights  were  glancing  upon  tables 
strewed  with  portfolios  and  books.  One  of  the 
latter  turned  down  upon  its  open  pages,  an  idle 
work- stand,  and  a  piano  with  expanded  music — 
appeared  to  have  been  just  abandoned,  as  if  unable 
to  amuse  or  interest  amid  the  howling  of  such  a 
tempest.  Upon  another  table  was  the  tea-equipage, 
with  its  still  simmering  urn  ;  while  by  the  fire,  in 
fauteuils  and  easy- chairs,  were  seated  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  a  tall,  grave,  gentlemanly  man  of 
about  fifty — his  lady,  some  few  years  younger — 
their  daughter,  a  fine  florid,  bright- cheeked  girl  of 
seventeen — and  two  sons,  a  couple  of  years,  per 
haps,  the  juniors  of  their  sister.  A  lady  and  gen 
tleman,  Mr  and  Mrs  Craven,  visitors  from  a  distant 
part  of  Ireland,  completed  the  circle,  which  had 
gradually  narrowed  as  the  violence  of  the  storm 
increased. 

"  William,  my  boy,"  asked  Major  Walker,  "  have 
you  seen  to  the  fastenings  of  doors  and  windows 
to-night?" 

"I  have  indeed,  sir — John  Bryan  and  I  went 
through  the  house  at  six,  as  usual.  You  are  not 
apprehensive,  I  hope,  that  doors  and  windows,  proof 
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against  bullets  and  Captain  Eock,  can  be  affected 
by  the  storm  ?  " 

"  I  am  not — but  it  is  wise  to  take  precautions 
against  both." 

"  Of  the  two,"  observed  Mr  Craven,  "the  tem 
pest  would  be  far  the  more  merciful  intruder." 

"  I  fear  so,"  Major  Walker  replied ;  "  for,  though 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  I  am  unpopular,  the  very 
fact  of  my  being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
marks  me  out  for  odium — it  is  certainly  a  dreadful 
state  of  things  !  " 

"  Well,'.'  cried  Charles  Walker,  "if  Captain  Kock 
should  come  to  pay  us  a  visit  he  will  meet  a  warm 
reception — there  are  eight  of  us  men,  including 
servants,  with  three  blunderbusses,  two  guns,  three 
cases " 

"  How  can  you  go  on  so,  Charley  ? "  said  his 
sister ;  "  good  gracious  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  how  it 
does  blow ! — one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is  safer, 
the  outside  or  inside  of  the  house.  What  a  bad 
night  for  Ellen  Nugent's  wedding,  poor  thing  ! — I 
understand  half  the  country  were  invited  to  it." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  her  brother  William,  "we 
had  such  a  storm  as  this  since  the  night  Garry voe 
bridge  was  carried  away,  when  Fogarty  the  post 
boy  was  drowned  at  Tempi ebeg  ford." 

"  He  couldn't  have  better  luck,"  said  Charles ; 
"he  was  connected,  they  say,  with  all  the  bad 
boys  about  the  country ;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
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pected  he  knew  something  of  poor  Milo  Byrne's 
murder." 

"That  was  a  frightful  affair,  if  I  recollect  rightly," 
observed  Mr  Craven ;  "  the  newspapers  were  full  of 
it  for  days — but  I  do  not  exactly  remember  why  it 
excited  so  much  horror  ?  " 

"  From  its  unparalleled  atrocity,"  replied  his 
host.  "  Poor  Byrne  was  a  man  of  easy  fortune,  an 
old  neighbour  of  mine  before  I  left  Upper  Ormond 
for  this  part  of  the  country ;  he  lived  about  seven 
miles  away,  at  a  fine  old  place  that  his  family — a 
Catholic  one — had  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  not  exactly  gentry,  but  gentlemen  farmers,  and 
Milo  was  a  worthy  representative  of  a  respectable 
stock.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  most  inoffensive 
disposition,  universally  beloved  for  his  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  heart — an  excellent  landlord,  and 
an  indulgent  master ;  and  so  well  known  through 
the  greater  part  of  Tipperary  for  his  benevolence 
and  charity,  that,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
popularity,  it  is  believed  (however  extraordinary 
such  a  thing  may  appear  in  Tipperary,  where  wa 
live  with  the  knife  almost  at  our  throats),  that  at 
Curraheen  (the  name  of  his  place)  they  never 
took  the  precaution  of  placing  more  than  an  ordi 
nary  latch  upon  the  doors  at  night.  He  used  to 
say  he  never  injured  any  one — never  drove  for 
rent — never  ejected  a  tenant — never  turned  a  beg 
gar  away  empty — and  that,  therefore,  there  could 
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be  no  temptation  for  people  to  come  at  night  to 
seek  the  spoil  or  redress  they  were  welcome  to  by 
day." 

"  And  yet  he  met  with  such  an  untimely  end  1" 

"  Untimely,  indeed !  It  was  a  fine  moonlight 
night  in  October,  about  eight  o'clock ;  Bryne  was 
seated  with  his  family,  I  believe,  reading  the  news 
paper  aloud  to  them — when " 

"  Papa !  do  you  hear  nothing  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Walker,  starting  suddenly  up,  as  a  fresh  burst  of 
the  hurricane  shook  the  house  to  its  foundations. 

"  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  my  love.  As  I 
was  saying,  poor  Byrne,  it  appears,  was  reading 
aloud,  when  the  front  door  of  his  dwelling  was 
opened,  and  a  number  of  men,  all  armed,  their  faces 
covered  with  crape,  walked  into  the  room.  In 
other  cases  of  atrocity,  insult  is  generally  added  to 
outrage;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  family,  the  intruders  used  no 
words  of  menace  or  reproach.  They  entered  with 
the  usual  salutation — which,  it  was  observed,  they 
expressed  in  Irish,  a  language  little  spoken  in  this 
county — and,  addressing  Byrne  in  a  respectful 
manner,  said  they  wanted  to  speak  with  him  out 
side.  He  rose  and  followed  them,  two  of  the  party 
being  left  in  the  room  to  repress  any  alarm  its 
inmates  might  attempt  to  make.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  his  wife,  with  the  quick  ear  of  anxiety,  caught 
the  voice  of  her  husband  in  earnest  expostulation 
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in  front  of  the  house,  apparently  requesting  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  with  her.  In  a  short  time 
one  shot  was  fired — a  dreadful  pause — the  senti 
nels  were  called  off;  and,  when  his  terrified  fa 
mily  rushed  out,  Byrne  lay  stone-dead  at  his  own 
threshold." 

"And  the  cause  of  all  this?"  inquired  Mr  Craven. 

"  Was  the  most  revolting  and  incredible  in  the 
annals  of  crime.  The  murderers,  on  leaving  the 
scene,  met  some  of  the  farm-servants ;  and,  with  a 
kind  of  inconsistent  justice,  frequent  in  this  pas 
sionate  and  distracted  people,  desired  them  to  pro 
claim  that  the  men  who  killed  Milo  Byrne  were 
actuated  by  no  ill-will  towards  him — on  the  con 
trary,  that  they  respected  and  esteemed  his  cha 
racter — but  his  life  was  the  last  surviving  one  in  White 
Will  Redmond's  lease  ;*  a  man  that  ruined,  they  said, 
their  families  and  themselves;  and,  by  cutting  off 
Byrne  in  the  prime  of  life,  they  deprived  their  oppres 
sor  so  many  years  the  earlier  of  an  income  of  about 

four  hundred  a-yeai a  deadly  and  more  lasting 

revenge,  they  added,  than  taking  away  his  life." 

"  Horrible  !  Were  the  murderers  brought  to  jus 
tice?" 

*  In  Ireland,  where  a  number  of  persons  are  to  be  frequently 
found,  in  a  townland  or  parish,  bearing  the  same  name,  the 
peasantry  distinguish  them  by  appellations  generally  having 
reference  to  their  personal  appearance.  Thus,  there  are  White, 
Red,  and  Black  Patrick  Sullivan,  according  to  the  difference  of 
hair  or  complexion  in  those  respectable  individuals. 

12  I 
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"Not  one  of  them,"  replied  Major  Walker.  "  It 
is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  transaction, 
and  nothing  has  transpired  to  throw  light  upon  the 
matter.  The  interest  it  excited  is  gradually  dying 
away  amongst  more  recent  occurrences ;  but  its 
barbarous  wantonness  will  never  let  it  wholly  bo 
forgotten." 

"  Well,  I  always  feel  confident,"  interposed  Mrs 
Walker,  "that  the  perpetrators  of  that  evil  deed 
will  yet  be  discovered.  The  murderers  of  so  blame 
less  a  man  will  not  die  unpunished.  Even,  if  all 
living  agency  fails,  the  very  dead  will  rise " 

As  she  spoke,  a  peal  of  thunder  broke  above  the 
storm  with  a  crash,  as  if  the  very  mountains  had 
rent  asunder,  and  were  toppling  on  the  dwelling ; 
and,  while  the  awestruck  circle  awaited  the  cessa 
tion  of  its  stunning  roar,  a  loud  knocking  at  the  hall, 
door  reverberated  sharply  and  distinctly  through 
the  house,  as  though  the  fiend  of  the  tempest  was 
demanding  entrance. 

The  little  party  instantly  sprang  up — the  already 
excited  females  clinging  in  dismay  to  their  protec 
tors.  Major  Walker,  as  calm  as  usual,  rang  the 
bell,  while  his  eldest  son  advanced  to  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  and  impressed  upon  the  servant  the 
needless  caution  (in  Tipperary)  that  upon  no  pre 
tence  was  the  nocturnal  visitant  to  be  admitted. 

Again  the  thunder  rattled  round  the  hills ;  and 
the  knocking,  which  had  ceased  for  a  moment,  was 
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more  violently  renewed  than  before.  The  voice  of 
the  servant  was  now  heard  in  parley  with  some 
person,  who,  it  appeared,  eagerly  sought  admission ; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  domestic 
ascended  to  the  drawing-room. 

uThe  ould  boy  himself,  I  do  verily  b'lieve,  Major, 
is  outside.  The  cross  o'  Christ  betune  us  an'  all 
harm  1  sure  such  another  night  no  Christhan  would 
ventur  out  in !  I  'ont  take  it  on  me  to  swear 
whether  'tis  man  or  beast  is  there ;  but  whichever 
it  is,  he  keeps  cursing  and  bello wring  that  he  wants 
to  see  you,  an'  that  he  won't  go  till  he  does." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  him,  Bryan,  that  no  stranger 
is  allowed  into  my  house  after  nightfall  upon  any 
account  ?  " 

" Faith  an'  shure  I  did,  over  an'  over,  Major;  an' 
'twas  little  use  for  me.  '  Didn't  you  tell  me  your 
masther  is  at  home?'  ses  he.  *  Shure  'twouldn't  be 
out  sich  a  night  as  this  he'd  be,'  ses  I,  '  nor  any 
one  else  that  was  about  anythin'  that's  good,'  ses 
I.  '  Well,  go  up  and  tell  him  that  I'm  come  along 
journey  on  weighty  business,'  ses  he,  'an'  if  I  go 
without  seeing  him,  the  sin  of  it  be  on  his  own 
sowl,'  ses  he  (them  were  his  very  words,  savin'  your 
favour,  Major).  '  Whisper  your  message  through 
the  keyhole,  can't  you?'  ses  I,  l  an'  I'll  take  it  safe 
an'  sound  for  you'  (by  the  same  token,  I  could 
hardly  hear  my  own  ears  with  the  wind  and  thun- 
dher).  With  that,  my  dear  life,  he  hot  the  dure  such 
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a  sthroke,  I  thought  'twas  clhruv  in  in  my  face  ;  and 
then  such  an  oath  as  he  swore.  *  I'll  have  you  yet,' 
ses  he,  i  where  there'll  be  no  oak  betune  us.'  '  Wisha 
I  cross/  ses  I,  *  an'  in  the  name  o'  God  be  off  out 
o'  that,  whoever  you  are,  an'  come  again  in  the 
morninV  '  I  can't  come  in  the  daylight  at  all,1  ses 
he,  soft  as  if  he  put  his  mouth  down  to  the  key 
hole — '  I  can't  come  in  the  daylight,  Bryan'  (how 
well  he  knows  my  name,  God  help  us  !) — *  I  must 
gi'  my  message  to  the  masther  afore  twelve  to-night, 
or  not  at  all ;  an'  if  he  does  not  take  it,  the  sin  of 
it  be  on  his  own  sowl,  an'  go  up  an'  tell  him  so ;' 
and  so  I  came  up  to  let  you  know  what  he  ses." 

"  Go  down,  then,  again,"  said  Major  Walker, 
without  hesitation,  "  and  say,  what  I  suppose  this 
person  is  well  aware  of,  that  no  gentleman,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  allows  his  doors  to  be 
opened  to  let  in  a  stranger  at  such  an  hour  as  this. 
If  his  errand  is  on  magisterial  business,  tell  him  he 
can  go  to  the  police  barrack  at  Capparue,  only  two 
miles  off,  and  they  will  attend  to  him  instantly/' 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir ;  shure  'tisn't  out  of  our 
senses  we'd  be  to  open  the  dure,  when  maybe  'tis 
Captain  Eock,  or  some  one  far  worse,  is  there,"  and 
Bryan  descended  with  the  message. 

The  little  party  listened  in  breathless  attention 
to  learn  the  effect  of  this  second  denial.  "While  the 
servant  was  engaged  in  the  foregoing  recital,  the 
knocker  continued  to  be  plied  violently  at  intervals, 
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showing  that  the  visitant  by  no  means  relinquished 
the  expectation  of  being  admitted.  They  could  now 
hear  Bryan's  voice  again  announcing  his  master's 
inflexible  resolution :  they  heard  no  more  ;  nothing 
but  inarticulate  sounds  outside,  blown  away  by  the 
tempest,  and  again  John  Bryan  appeared  before 
them. 

"  You  never  heard  how  he  swore,  your  honour, 
when  I  gev  him  your  message ;  I  could  hear  him 
muttherin'  to  himself  when  I  put  my  ear  to  the 
keyhole ;  at  last  I  thought  he  was  gone  away  en 
tirely,  when  by  this  an'  by  that  up  he  comes  again, 
an'  the  dure  gets  another  pelt.  '  Are  you  there  ? ' 
ses  he.  (  What  do  you  think  o'  yourself?'  ses  I. 
1  Well,  up  again  wid  you,'  ses  he,  i  an'  tell  your 
masther  I'm  come  for  some  mcney  he  owes  me  this 
long  time,  an'  here's  the  receipt.'  With  that  I  sees 
this  weeny  bit  o'  paper  thrust  through  the  key 
hole,"  and  raising  his  hand,  Bryan  extended  a  scrap 
of  dirty  paper  to  his  master. 

Major  Walker  glanced  at  it,  and  started ;  after  a 
pause  of  some  minutes,  he  said,  "  I  must  see  this 
person." 

"  Is  it  now,  your  honour?" 

"  Instantly :  tell  them  to  place  lights  below  in 
the  study,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  daughter;  "and 
do  you,  Charles  and  William,  get  Hartnett  to  the 
next  room,  over  the  hall-door,  and  keep  a  good 
look-out  to  see  that  this  is  no  stratagem  of  Eock- 
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ites  to  get  in  upon  us.  If  there  is  but  one  person 
outside,  make  no  noise  while  the  door  is  opened : 
should  any  more  make  their  appearance  or  offer  for 
the  house,  clear  away  with  the  blunderbusses — it 
will  be  check  enough  until  the  door  is  fast  again." 

So  saying,  Major  Walker  descended,  followed  by 
the  trusty  Bryan,  having  first  supplied  themselves 
with  pistols  from  the  armoury  closet  on  the  landing- 
place. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  only  accustomed 
to  the  order  and  tranquillity  that  prevail  in  countries 
where  the  laws  are  feared  at  least,  if  not  respected, 
and  where  every  man's  house  is  literally  his  castle, 
the  precautions  just  mentioned  may  appear  the  ex 
aggerations  of  some  imaginative  story-teller ;  but 
they  whose  birth  or  business  has  bound  them  to 
the  distracted  country  in  which  our  narrative  is 
laid,  will,  very  probably,  perceive  that  the  sketch 
is  more  remarkable  for  feebleness  of  outline  than 
for  depth  of  colour.  To  such  the  marvel  would  be, 
not  that  a  country  gentleman  should  place  a  little 
garrison  under  arms  when  his  house-door  was  to  be 
opened  after  dark,  but  that,  under  any  pretence,  he 
should  permit  it  to  be  opened  at  all 

On  reaching  the  hall,  Bryan  was  directed  to 
undo  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  while  his  master 
stood  at  the  entrance  opening  to  the  study,  and 
watched  with  some  anxiety  a  process  which,  any 
where  but  in  Munster,  would  not  be  an  important 
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one.  As  the  last  bar  was  heaved  away,  and  the 
bolts  undrawn,  a  terrific  gust  of  wind,  mingled  with 
the  groan  of  thunder,  fiercely  blew  the  door  wide 
open,  and  the  nocturnal  visitant  sprang  in  as  if 
winged  with  the  red  lightning  that  at  the  moment 
went  hissing  through  the  sky. 

John  Bryan,  who  had  been  flung  to  some  distance 
by  the  unexpected  blast,  instantly  closed  and  fas 
tened  the  door,  and  the  stranger  stood  alone  before 
his  master. 

"  Humph ! "  said  Major  Walker,  after  closely  eye 
ing  the  intruder — "  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before 
now?" 

"  Glory  be  to  God  1  if  it  isn't  Tom  Bush,  after 
all,  the  villyan ;  but  dhar  dhieu  1  more  like  the 
ould— 

"  Jack  Bryan,  none  o'  your  jaw — or  it'll  be 
worse  for  you ! "  interrupted  the  fellow,  pulling  from 
the  breast  of  his  coat  a  large  clasp-knife,  with  the 
blade  unclosed,  and  looking  with  his  flashing  eyes 
— his  savage  face  ghastly  with  passion,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  fiery-red  cap  by  which  his 
wrild  and  haggard  looks  were  surmounted,  more  like 

"Angry  demon  sent, 
Red  from  his  penal  element," 

than  an  inhabitant  of  the  living  world. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  Major,  i'  you  please, 
about  that  bit  o'  paper  I  sent  you  just  now." 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Major  Walker,  leading 
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the  way  into  the  study ;  "  and  do  you,  Bryan,  wait 
in  the  hall  until  I  call." 

They  entered  the  study,  and  Bush  immediately 
shut  the  door,  seeking,  in  vain,  to  adjust  the  bolt 
by  which  persons  inside  were  saved  from  intrusion. 

"  There  is  no  occasion — we  shall  not  be  inter 
rupted  j  come  forward,  and  let  me  hear  what  you 
have  to  say."  And  the  magistrate  seated  himself 
within  reach  of  the  bell-pull,  placing  the  reading- 
lamp,  the  only  light  that  had  been  supplied,  on  the 
table,  so  as  to  diffuse  its  ray  as  equally  as  possible 
through  the  room. 

But  Bush  did  not  choose  to  advance  more  than  a 
few  paces  from  the  door :  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
circle  of  light  emitted  by  the  lamp,  and  stood  within 
the  flickering  shade  that  enveloped  the  greater  part 
of  the  apartment ;  his  form  half  bent,  his  chin  rest 
ing  on  his  hand,  and  his  eye  glistening  like  a  rattle 
snake's  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey. 

"  I  have  here,"  said  Major  Walker,  "the  piece  of 
paper  you  sent  in.  It  is  the  advertisement  pro 
claiming  the  reward  of  four  hundred  pounds  offered 
by  Government  two  years  back  for  the  discovery  of 
the  murderers  of  Mr  Milo  Byrne  of  Curraheen — 
are  you  able  to  give  any  information  on  the  sub 
ject?" 

"  If  I  worn  t  able,  'tisn't  here  I'd  be  now,"  said 
the  fellow,  after  a  pause.  "  Where's  the  pen  an' 
ink,  Major?" 
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"  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  a  memorandum  of 
anything  you  wish  to  say,  previous  to  your  deposi 
tion  being  duly  made  out,  which  can  be  done  to 
morrow,"  said  Major  Walker,  at  the  same  time  draw 
ing"  to  him  writing  materials,  and  taking  up  the 
pen. 

"  To-morrow !  thon-na-mon-dhoul !  it  must  be 
TO-NIGHT,  Major !  I'll  scald  the  heart  in  him,  and 
spile  his  pleasure — if  I  swung  for  it !  Promise  me, 
by  all  the  blessed  books  in  the  house,  that  if  I  put 
my  hand  on  the  man  that  killed  Milo  Byrne,  you'll 
get  him  taken  that  minnit !  Promise  me  that,  or 
hell  to  my  sowl  \"  swore  the  ruffian,  "if  I  ever  open 
a  lip  upon  the  matter,  if  you  were  to  have  me  torn 
between  wild  horses." 

"  Go  on,  then,"  said  Walker,  anxiously,  "  I  pro 
mise  you." 

"  Put  down — first  an'  foremost — last  Michaelmas 
night  two  years." 

"Very  well;  what  of  it?" 

"  Put  down,  a  dance  at  John  Eegan's,  at  the 
Rag,*  Major,  an'  that  the  boys  an'  girls  wor  comin' 
laughin'  an'  roystering  away  from  it,  an'  when  they 
came  as  far  as  Bill  Molumpy's  borheen,  five  o'  the 

*  Public-hcmses  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  where  they  can 
not  afford  painted  sign-boards,  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  a 
wisp  of  hay,  or  a  sod  of  turf,  suspended  over  the  door.  The 
hamlet  alluded  to  above,  obtained  its  appellation  from  a  house  of 
this  kind,  whose  decoration  was  a  rag  tied  on  a  pole,  thrust 
through  the  thatch. 
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boys — an'  I  was  one  of  the  five — turned  off  to  go 
home  a  short  cut  through  the  fields ; "  again  he 
paused,  as  if  doubtful  whether  his  auditor  was  sen 
sible  of  the  value  of  his  communication,  perceiving 
that  it  was  not  entirely  committed  to  paper. 

"  Proceed,  rny  good  fellow ;  depend  on  it  I  shall 
omit  nothing  important  in  your  story." 

"  Well  an'  good.  While  we  wor  goin'  through 
the  fields,  it  biggun  to  rain  cats  an'  dogs  upon  us, 
an*  we  got  undher  a  big  black  thorn  hedge  for 
shelther,  an'  then  the  boys  biggun  to  chat  about  the 
girls,  an'  to  brag  about  their  sweethearts,  an'  all 
that ;  at  last  we  biggun  to  talk  of  Hugh  Lawlor 
an'  Miss  Ellen  Nugent,  an'  the  long  courtship  there 
was  betune  them.  I  suppose  you  often  hear  of  it 
yourself,  Major?" 

"  I  think  I  have—well  ?  " 

"  Well,  at  this  time,  Hugh  Lawlor  was  on  his 
keepin',  on  account  of  hurtin'  Tom  Nugent,  Ellen's 
brother,  in  some  dispute  there  was  about  Hugh's 
comin'  about  Barna  to  see  her  ;  an'  we  wor  sayin' 
what  a  sin  it  was  for  the  poor  fellow  to  be  kept  out 
o'  the  counthry,  account  of  it,  an'  then  Lanty  Mara, 
one  o'  the  boys,  ses,  'Well,  by  Gor!'  ses  he,  *  it  '11  be 
worse  for  them  that  has  a  hand  in  breedin'  disturb 
ance  betune  'em — an'  Hugh  Lawlor  isn't  the  man 
to  let  it  pass  with  them,  tho'  he  keeps  himself  so 
quiet,'  ses  he.  '  An  who's  blempt  for  it  ? '  ses  Jack 
Dogherty  (another  o'  the  boys  was  with  us).  '  Them/ 
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ses  Lanty,  *  that's  the  cause  of  all  Hugh's  throuble 
of  late — them  that  tould  Harden  of  Marnane  to  take 
the  parks  o'  Marnane  from  Lawlor,  afther  his  father 
an  gran'father  bein'  tenants  at  will  upon  "em  for 
many  a  long  year — shure  it  took  a  good  hundred  a- 
year  from  him.'  *  But,  Lanty,'  ses  Jack,  *  if  Lawlor 
wasn't  belied,  you  know  people  used  to  say,  that  he 
was  captain  o'  the  gang  the  night  they  broke  up 
the  parks,  that  Harden's  father  tould  him,  with  his 
dyin'  breath,  never  to  have  undher  anything  but 
pasture/  *  Well,  an'  what  of  it?'  ses  Lanty;  'shure 
the  tenant  had  a  right  to  make  the  most  o'  the  land, 
an'  when  Lawlor  asked  leave  to  till  it,  he  was  re 
fused,  an'  then  five  hundred  o'  them  kem  at  night, 
with  ploughs,  an'  broke  it  up  ;  an'  Harden,  of  coorse, 
blamed  Lawlor,  an'  had  him  ejected,  but  sorrow  the 
more  notice  he'd  have  taken  of  it,  if  it  worn't  for 
White  Will  Kedmond,  who  put  him  up  to  gettin'  a 
warrant  agin  the  poor  boy,  adding  to  his  trouble, 
an'  'twas  long  before  he  could  show  his  face  in  the 
counthry,  till  Harden  dropped  it/  " 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  say  to  the  business  in 
in  hand,  fellow?" 

"Plenty,  Major,  lashins  an'  lavins !  never  fear. 
Well,  then,  Lanty  told  us  that  White  Will  was  doin' 
all  in  his  power  to  spile  Lawlor's  chance  with  Ellen 
Nugent,  bekase  he  wanted  to  get  her  for  his  own 
son,  an'  Davy  Nugent  liked  the  match  well,  account 
of  the  property — over  £400  a-year — that  White 
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Will  had ;  an'  at  last  Jack  Dougherty  said,  '  What  a 
good  deed  'twould  be  to  give  White  Will  a  beatin', 
and  that  he  supposed  it  would  be  somethin'  in  our 

way  from  Hugh  Lawlor '  *  Bee  the  law  ! '  ses 

Mara,  '  if  you  knew  but  all,  there's  a  way  to  spite 
him  worse  than  beatin'.'  '  But  when  I  mean  beatin', 
ses  Dougherty,  'I  mean  doing  the  thing  well — clean 
off.'  '  There's  a  better  way  by  far,'  ses  Mara,  *  if 
people  had  the  coorage  to  be  thrue  to  one  another.' 
4  Can't  you  speak  out,'  ses  Jack,  'like  a  man?' 
ses  he.  '  No,  I  won't,'  ses  Mara  ;  l  there's  Darby 
Kieran  there,  Lawlor's  own  man,  that  never  threw 
in  a  word  since  we  biggun  to  speak  of  the  matter, 
an'  he  knows  more  than  any  one  about  it.'  l  I'll 
tell  ye  what,  boys/  ses  Kieran,  startin'  up ;  *  any  one 
that's  for  the  thing,  let  him  meet  me  to-night  week, 
st  six  o'clock,  at  the  Cross  of  Drumm,  an'  we'll  see 
more  about  it ;  an',  Bush,'  ses  he,  *  you're  a  good 
boy  an'  a  shure  one — do  you  come  too — we'll  want 
you.'  Have  you  all  that  down,  Major?" 

"All  that  is  necessary,"  replied  the  listener; 
"  pray  get  on,  the  night  is  growing  late." 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  met  at 
the  Cross  o'  Drumm — put  down,  first  and  foremost, 
Darby  Kieran,  Major — Jack  Dougherty — Lanty 
Mara — a  boy  of  the  Clearys,  from  the  parish  of 
Golden  —  Long  Jack  Moher,  an'  myself.  Kieran 
brought  whisky,  an'  we  took  three  glasses  a  man, 
an'  then  he  swore  us." 
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"  Who  ?  "  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Darby  Kieran  swore  us  on  the  Prayer-Book  to 
be  thrue  to  one  another  on  what  we  wor  goin'  to  do 
— but  hell  to  the  word  else  he'd  tell  us — 'An',  Bush,' 
ses  he,  '  you  know  all  the  places  as  we  go  along, 
an*  you  must  quiet  the  dogs,'  ses  he,  'you  know  all 
their  names ;  '  an'  with  that  we  went  to  the  gripe 
where  the  guns  war  hid — an'  we  got  crapes  from 
Kieran,  an'  we  darkened  ourselves,  an'  off  we  went 
— an'  shure  enough 't wasn't  to  White  Will's  we  wor 
goin' " — another  pause. 

"  What  else  ?  " 

The  informer  bent  forward,  but  did  not  advance 
a  step.  "Put  down  in  that  paper,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  took  the  high-road  that  led  to  Milo  Byrne's  gate, 
an'  when  we  got  about  a  mile  up  the  road,  Kieran 
whistled,  an'  a  man,  with  his  face  dark  like  our 
selves,  jumped  over  the  hedge — an'  Darby  went  up 
to  him,  an'  they  spoke  easy — an'  then  Kieran  came 
back  an'  bid  us  follow  the  captain — that  was  the 
new-comer — an'  off  we  set,  an'  never  stopped  till  we 
came  to  Curraheen  gate,  that  was  wide  open.  The 
strange  man  turned  up,  but  never  spoke  a  word ; 
so  up  we  went  to  the  house,  an'  easy  enough  'twas 
to  get  into  it ;  an'  sure  you  know  the  rest " 

"  But  you  have  told  me  nothing — positively  no 
thing,"  said  his  anxious  hearer. 

"  Do  you  tell  me  over  again  if  there's  thruth  in 
what  that  paper  I  sent  you  ses  ? — on  the  virtue  of 
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your  sowl,  is  there  a  free  pardon  for  every  one  but 
the  man  that  fired  the  shot? " 

"  So  the  Government  promise,"  said  Major  Walker, 
"and  I  am  confident  they  promise  truly." 

The  fellow  proceeded. — "They  brought  out  Byrne 
— an'  the  moon  was  shiniri'  as  bright  as  day — an* 
he  was  quite  easy  an'  pleasant  like,  'till  they  bid 
him  kneel  down.  'For  what?'  ses  he.  'To  say 
your  prayers/  ses  one  o'  them,  'an'  prepare  for 
death.'  With  that  he  leapt  up,  you'd  think  the 
height  of  the  house,  an'  axed  what  had  they  agin 
him,  but  no  one  answered ;  an'  they  put  a  blunder 
buss  to  his  breast,  an'  axed  him  had  he  a  mind  to 
say  his  prayers  ;  so  with  that  they  forced  him  down 
upon  his  knees,  an'  then  I  suppose  he  knew  he  was 
for  death,  for  he  begun  an  avy-maryah ;  *  but  he 
couldn't  finish  it,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry.  *  Boys,' 
ses  he,  '  let  me  only  spake  to  the  wife,'  ses  he ;  an' 
still  the  captain  never  spoke  a  word,  but  made  a 
sign,  and  one  o'  them  riz  the  gun,  an'  thrun  it  away 
from  him  agin,  sayin'  in  Irish,  that  Byrne  never 
hurt  him  or  his,  and  that  he  could  not  pull  the 
thrigger.  With  that,  the  tall  man  kem  forward — 
levelled — an'  fired  himself,  an'  Milo  Byrne  dhropped 
like  a  bullock  !  " 

"  But  who  was  this  man  ? — this  captain  ?  " 

"  By  that  blessed  timber,  HUGH  LAWLOR  himself! " 
said  Bush,  his  voice  dropping  to  a  whisper,  and  his 

*  Ave-Maria. 
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face  becoming  still  whiter  in  the  shadow  of  the 
room.  "  Hugh  Lawlor !  "  he  said,  lifting  his  hand 
and  striking  on  the  table — "  he  that's  marry  in'  to 
night — 'twas  he  that  shot  Mr  Byrne,  with  his  own 
hand.  An'  now  I  give  myself  up  to  you,  Major,  an' 
remember,  you  promised  to  take  the  murdherer  the 
minnit  he  was  pointed  out  to  you." 

The  bell  was  rung  violently. 

"  Bryan,  tell  Hartnett  to  saddle  Spring  and  the 
chestnut  mare,  and  go  up  and  bid  Mr  Charles  get 
himself  ready  to  be  off  with  me  to  Capparue  bar 
racks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

in. 

Barna  was  shining  far  through  the  stormy  night, 
with  the  blaze  of  a  hundred  wedding  lights.  Koof 
and  rafter  shook  to  merry  music  and  uproarious 
revelry,  and  the  jocund  dancers  thronged  with  un 
tiring  steps  every  corner  of  the  edifice.  The  elder 
portion  of  the  assembly,  ranged  along  the  sides  of 
the  apartments,  or  huddled  together  in  the  corners, 
intent  upon  the  joyous  groups  that  rustled  by,  dis 
cussed  the  comparative  merits  of  their  young  ac 
quaintances,  some  as  to  their  personal  graces,  others 
as  to  their  artificial  accomplishments ;  and  ever  their 
remarks  were  qualified  with  a,  "My  service  to  you, 
Mrs  Ryan  1 "  or,  "  Mr  Keating,  your  good  health  I" 
followed  by  a  trifling  sound  resembling  the  jingle 
of  a  spoon  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  bland  but  scarcely 
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perceptible  smacking  of  the  lips,  and  on  they  went 
upon  the  subject  again.  Many  a  rustic  beauty  ob 
tained  her  due  meed  of  praise  that  evening — many 
a  diffident  beau  was  patted  on  the  back  with  an 
approving,  "  That's  your  sort,  Phil ! "  and  long- 
continued  and  vehement  were  the  differences  of 
opinion  upon  the  comparative  deserts  of  the  girls 
of  Borrisoleigh  and  Nenagh.  Upon  one  topic  alone 
did  any  unanimity  prevail,  and  on  that  there  was 
not  one  dissentient  voice — that  Hugh  Lawlor  and 
his  bride  were  the  handsomest  couple  that  had  been 
married  in  Eliogarty  for  twenty  years. 

Fatigued  from  dancing,  and  overcome  by  the 
heat,  that  fair  and  delicate  bride  now  stood,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  in  the  recess  of  a  win 
dow  to  which  he  had  led  her,  upon  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  set ;  and  the  plain  but  ample  curtain 
with  which  the  window  was  furnished,  while  it  af 
forded  them  a  kind  of  retirement,  was  doubly  wel 
come  by  its  screening  off,  in  some  degree,  the  glare 
and  warmth  of  the  room. 

"  Ellen,  darling  Ellen !  "  murmured  the  low  deep 
voice  of  Lawlor,  "  you  are  weary  of  this  scene — you 
have  over-exerted  yourself — you  look  faint — let  me 
implore  you  to  retire." 

"  I  am  not  weary  now,  Hugh,"  and  she  slightly 
pressed  the  arm  against  which  she  leaned  her  fore 
head  ;  "  besides,  I  have  promised  to  dance  the  next 
set  with  John  Butler  of  Pallace." 
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"  The  stupid  fool !  " 

"  Come,  sir,  don't  be  pettish ;  I  thought  you 
would  be  to-night  the  happiest  and  most  grateful 
swain  that  ever  won  a  wife  after  so  long  and  weary 
a  wooing  as  ours." 

u  And  so  I  am,  my  own  beloved  girl,"  he  said  ; 
"  how  little  did  I  think  two  years  back  that  I  should 
stand  here  as  blest  as  I  do  this  hour — holding  you 
close  to  this  heart  that  you  may  hear  beating  loud 
with  its  fulness  of  love  and  truth  to  you  !  Are  you 
indeed  at  last  my  own  for  ever?"  and  he  folded 
her  closer  to  his  side. 

"  God  only  knows,  dear  Hugh  —  ( Gracious 
powers  1  how  it  lightens  I  did  you  ever  see  such 
flashes  ?) — often  and  often  I  think  of  that  nasty 
Nanse,  the  fortune-teller — that  woman  you  are  al 
ways  so  kind  to — that  you  gave  the  cabin  to  when 
Cregan  ejected  her.  I  never  liked  that  woman, 
Hugh  ;  do  you  remember  her  look,  and  what  she 
said  the  day  she  first  examined  niy  hand? — '  A  bride 
wedded '  " — and  the  innocent  girl  paused — 

"  '  And  never  bedded  ! '  I  do  well,  dearest ; 
'twould  be  bad  for  Nanse  that  all  her  predictions 
had  so  poor  a  chance  of  being  realised.  What  a 
start ! — the  thunder  is  certainly  terrific ;  but  you 
are  sadly  nervous.  John  Butler  of  Pallace ! — let 
me  lead  you  from  this  place." 

"  Hugh,  will  you  never  check  your  hasty  temper? 
— ah  !  remember  all  that  it  has  cost  us.     I  own, 
12  K 
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whenever  I  bear  you  burst  out  thus,  and  that  your 
look  grows  so  dark,  I  always  fly  back  to  that  hide 
ous  time  when  you  used  to  be  obliged  to  steal  over 
here  like  a  thief  at  night — when  we  had  no  place 
to  meet  but  by  Dempsey's  Heap,*  for  we  knew  no 
one  else  dared  come  near  it.  How  savage  you  used 
to  be  then  with  every  one  in  the  world !  " 

"  With  every  one  ?  " 

"  But  me,  Hugh  ;  you  were  never  cross  to  me. 
Oh,  yes  !  once,  when  I  asked  you  in  a  joke,  after  a 
long  absence,  what  kept  you  away — was  it  Milo 
Byrne's  murder  ?  and  you  grasped  my  neck  so,  and 

held  back  my  head  to  look  at  my  face,  and  said • 

Ah,  Heavens  !  I  have  made  you  angry  again ! 
Come  away  from  this  spot — indeed,  indeed  you 
hurt  me — you  grip  my  arm  so " 

"  Stay,  girl !  what  did  I  tell  you  when  I  looked 
in  your  face  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember — I  don't  indeed." 

"  By  all  your  hopes  of  heaven,  you  do  I  " 

"  Something  about  your  not  minding  twenty  mur 
ders  sooner  than  lose  this  face — or  lose  myself — or 
some  such  foolish  saying.  Ah  !  come  from  this  spot 
— I  cannot  bear  the  lightning.  Come,  I  will  even 
retire — I  will  say  I  am  fatigued " 

"  Ellen  Nugent — I  beg  pardon — Mrs  Lawlor,  the 

*  In  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland,  wherever  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  heap  of  stones— the  accumu 
lated  contributions  of  passers  by. 
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set  is  waiting  for  you  to  lead  off :  permit  me.  Law- 
lor,  there's  Harriet  Burke  dhroopin'  alone  like  the 
last  rose  of  summer — she  says  you  engaged  her 
three  sets  ago — there  goes  the  pipes,  and  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  for  ever  I  "  and  away  swept  John  Butler 
with  the  passive  bride. 

"  Right  and  left  —  hands  across  —  down  the 
middle  ;  "  and  in  ten  minutes  twenty  merry  couple 
were  footing  it  away  to  drone  arid  chanter.  "  Well 
done,  Masther  John !  "  "  Luck  to  your  own  purty 
foot,  Miss  Ellen  !  "  "  Now  for  it,  Miss  Harriet — 
set  the  girls  of  Borris  a  pattern  !  "  "  Ah,  Mr  Law- 
lor,  you  take  the  shine  out  o'  them  all !  "  interjected 
the  servants,  as  they  stood  crowded  inside  and  out 
side  the  door,  waiting  until  a  cessation  in  the  dance 
afforded  them  an  opening  to  slip  unharmed  through 
the  throngs,  laden  with  trays  of  sparkling  glasses 
filled  with  positive  lemonade,  comparative  negus, 
and  superlative  punch,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
dancers,  and  the  edification  of  the  high  contract 
ing  parties  who  looked  on,  imbibing  from  the 
proceedings,  as  we  have  said,  a  large  portion 
of  pleasure,  with  a  modicum  of  potation.  "  See 
how  them  Thurles  girls  dances  " — (the  domestics 
went  on) — "  well,  the  dickens  wouldn't  tire  them  ; 
I  give  it  up  to  them."  "  Oh,  Masther  Ned,  the  foot 
is  off  me  !  that  I  mightn't  die  in  sin,  but  that  boy 
threads  like  a  coult.  Yeh,  who's  that  pushin'  there 
behind  ?  "  "  Nause  the  fortune-teller  I  "  "  Wisha 
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'iss  a-graghal,  let  me  jest  have  one  peep  at  the 
quality,"  and  the  sybil  edged  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  then  I  blessins  down  upon  you  Miss  Ellen, 
this  night — it  does  my  heart  good  to  look  in  your 
pnrty  face ! " 

"  Thank  you,  Nanse  ;  do  you  remember  telling 
me  my  fortune  ?  "  and  the  bride  flew  on. 

"  Yerrah,  Master  Hugh,  T  wouldn't  doubt  your 
step  to  be  the  nimblest  in  the  room  !  "  and  still 
Nanse  edged  forward,  as  Lawlor  danced  to  his  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  set.  "You  had  always  the 
swiftest  foot  in  the  barony." 

"  Oh,  I  hear  you,  Nanse  1  "  said  the  modest  bride 
groom. 

*'  If  you  do,"  she  said,  stooping  forward  until,  un- 
perceived,  her  mouth  came  close  to  his  ear,  "  heed 
me — see  if  your  foot  is  able  for  a  jig  without  pumps 
now — the  red-coats  an' peelers  are  crossin'  thebawn- 
field — they'll  be  on  you  in  five  miunits  ;  but  try  one 
good  run  for  your  life  at  any  rate  ! " 


IV. 

If  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  while  some  gallant 
vessel,  with  every  sail  set,  went  careering,  all  life 
and  bravery,  before  the  wind,  the  ammunition-store 
exploded,  and  in  place  of  the  stately  shadow  that  a 
moment  before  danced  upon  the  waves,  left  them 
one  wide  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation,  the  ruin 
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could  not  be  more  sudden  and  irreparable  than  that 
which  one  hour  effected  in  the  happy  abode  of  Barna. 
The  cold  peevish  morning  broke  upon  a  little  world 
of  the  most  abject  misery.  Here  were  seen  guests 
hurrying  from  the  spot,  as  though  it  had  been  the 
centre  of  pestilence,  not  of  pleasure,  their  faces 
sickly  from  the  exhaustion  of  revelry,  and  wild  with 
horror.  There,  groups  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
peasantry,  the  neighbours,  the  servants  of  Davy 
Nugent,  standing  sullenly  with  folded  arms  around 
the  mansion,  communicating  their  surmises  in  whis 
pers,  full  of  apprehension  and  dismay.  Within  the 
house  the  derangement  consequent  upon  the  termin 
ation  of  unbounded  festivity,  was  heightened  by  the 
confusion  produced  in  the  search  of  the  military  and 
police  through  the  apartments.  The  furniture  lay 
in  heaps,  sideboards  and  tables  shattered  or  over 
turned,  where  they  fell  with  their  piles  of  glass  and 
china,  as  the  terror-stricken  revellers  rushed  away 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  authorities.  The  servants 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  and  in  chambers  that 
a  few  hours  back  shook  with  the  noise  of  music  and 
the  dance,  all  was  now  silent  as  the  grave.  A 
couple  of  greyhounds  and  a  favourite  terrier  seemed 
the  only  things  that  remained  to  tell  where  so  much 
life  had  lately  been ;  they  strolled  lazily  and  un- 
quietly  through  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  occa 
sionally  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  placing  their 
fore-paws  upon  the  lowest  step,  snuffing  anxiously 
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up  the  ascent,  and,  after  a  comfortless  wag  or  two 
of  the  tail,  turning  away  to  repeat  their  rounds 
again.  Yet,  lonely  and  abandoned  as  that  house 
appeared,  how  much  of  terrible  Affliction — of  Hope 
for  ever  prostrate — and  blasted  Youth,  and  despair 
ing  Old  Age  did  it  contain  ! 

In  an  upper  and  remote  chamber  that  needed  no 
artificial  darkening — for  the  ancient  trees  of  the 
orchard  grew  with  their  broad  branches  against  the 
windows — knelt,  at  the  foot  of  a  bed,  two  female 
servants,  their  heads  bent  down  upon  the  coverlet, 
and  enveloped  (as  is  the  custom  with  the  women 
of  their  country  in  affliction)  in  the  folds  of  their 
ample  aprons.  On  one  side  sat  their  wretched 
master,  his  aged  head  bent  down  upon  his  breast 
in  that  kind  of  stupor  exhibited  by  one  who  has 
suddenly  received  a  stunning  blow,  from  which  he 
vainly  strives  to  rouse  himself  to  life  and  recollec 
tion  ;  while  opposite  to  him,  with  looks  of  anxiety 
and  horror,  stood  the  venerable  priest,  whose  bless 
ing  had  so  lately  been  pronounced  upon  the  bright 
frail  head  of  her  he  now  watched,  extended  before 
him,  in  doubt  whether  the  death  or  life  contending 
in  her  frame  was  finally  to  triumph.  There  lay 
Ellen  Nugent,  crushed  as  utterly  by  her  sudden 
disasters  as  were  the  delicate  blossoms  that  leant 
upon  the  window-stone,  all  withered  by  the  thunders 
of  the  night.  From  the  moment  the  officers  of 
justice  burst  into  the  dancing-room,  she  never 
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uttered  a  word.  A  moment  before,  she  had  been 
turned  in  the  dance  by  her  husband,  her  fingers 
still  trembled  from  the  light  kiss  he  had  secretly 
dropped  upon  them  as  he  touched  her  hands  ;  the 
next  instant  there  was  a  cry — the  room  was  full  of 
armed  men — she  heard  one  beloved  name  hissing 
from  every  lip.  She  sprang  forward.  With  that 
glance  of  love,  almighty  in  its  power  to  search  for 
The  One  amid  the  Ten  Thousand,  she  saw  that 
Lawlor  was  not  there.  She  felt  her  eyes  broaden 
ing  ;  the  faces  round  her  spread  into  monstrous  as 
pect  ;  then  all  things  turned  the  colour  of  blood ; 
a  noise  as  of  the  sea  swam  in  her  ears,  and  the  rest 
was  forgetfulness.  She  was  borne  insensible  to  the 
couch  where  her  distracted  friends  now  watched 
the  first  symptoms  she  had  yet  exhibited  of  return 
ing  consciousness. 

And  where  was  Lawlor  ?  .  .  .  Far  away,  amid 
the  wildest  fastnesses  of  impracticable  mountains, 
the  morning  saw  him  shrink  to  cover,  like  the  stag 
from  the  hunters — a  doomed  arid  guilty  man  :  his 
flight  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt ;  his  guilt 
most  dire  assurance  of  his  doom.  That  any  one, 
however  degraded  in  soul  or  lost  in  principle,  could 
be  foundr  in  an  age  like  the  present,  capable  of  com 
mitting  the  enormous  atrocity  with  which  his  flight 
avowed  him  stained,  may  well  be  matter  of  horrible 
surprise  ;  but  that  it  should  be  perpetrated  by  one 
like  Lawlor,  gifted  with  intellectual  attainments  of 
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no  common  order,  and  raised  by  fortune  sufficiently 
above  those  of  his  class  to  free  him  from  contact 
with  all  that  impedes  humanity  of  heart  and  refine 
ment  of  manners,  involves  a  moral  anomaly  as  ex 
traordinary  as  it  is  appalling.  That  such  persons, 
however,  are  capable,  in  one  frenzied  hour,  of  the 
commission  of  deeds  the  most  fiercely  at  variance 
with  their  natures,  has  ere  now  been  abundantly 
proved ;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for 
such  preternatural  excesses,  by  attributing  them  to 
monomania  or  hallucination.  In  the  instance  at 
present  under  contemplation,  the  motives  bear  so 
remote  a  relation  to  the  crime  as  to  warrant  in  a 
great  degree  such  a  conclusion.  "It  is  the  only 
way,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
living  writers,*  "  that  we  can  account  for  one  deed 
at  war  with  a  whole  life,  blasting,  indeed,  for  ever 
the  happiness,  but  making  little  revolution  in  the 
pursuits  and  dispositions,  of  the  character." 

From  an  early  age  we  have  seen  that  Lawlor  was 
left  his  own  master.  Endued  with  feelings  of  high 
susceptibility  and  strong  passions,  he  unfortunately 
lacked  a  guide  to  restrain  them  when  they  could 
alone  be  taught  control.  Then  came  his  inauspi 
cious  attachment  to  Ellen  Nugent.  The  long,  and 
bitter,  and  hopeless  opposition  that  attachment  had 
to  undergo,  no  doubt  gave  his  spirit  an  inflexibility 

*  The  Author  of  Eugene  Aram,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  impassioned  productions  in  our-language. 
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and  sullenness  that  gradually  hardened  a  heart  not 
naturally  ill-disposed,  and  imparted  to  it  a  selfish 
ness  by  which  it  was  finally  corrupted.  To  his 
lonely  and  affectionate  spirit,  Ellen  was  all  the 
world — the  only  living  thing  that  he  felt  necessary 
to  his  existence  ;  and,  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  the 
potency  of  this  master-passion  affected  more  or  less 
all  his  social  proceedings,  until  the  possession  of 
his  mistress  became  with  him  almost  as  much  an 
object  by  which  his  skill  in  baffling  his  foes  (for  so 
he  deemed  all  who  did  not  favour  his  suit)  was  to 
be  estimated,  as  one  that  was  to  confirm  the  happi 
ness  of  his  life.  By  degrees  the  impediments  to 
that  happiness  gave  way.  The  wounded  brother 
of  his  beloved  recovered  to  fall  by  the  slower  but 
surer  hand  of  disease.  The  irritated  mother,  too, 
resigned  her  enmity  and  her  breath  together.  But 
then  came  White  Will,  with  his  impressive  purse 
and  his  long  train  of  persecutions ;  and  if  ever  a 
crime,  by  its  dreadful  originality,  indicated  the  re 
venge  of  a  master-spirit,  it  was  that  by  which  Law- 
lor,  so  fatally  for  himself,  resolved  to  cross  his 
enemy.  The  deed  was  done.  By  the  death  of 
Byrne,  Eedmond  was  reduced  to  comparative  pov 
erty,  and  with  his  wealth  subsided  his  pretensions 
to  claim  Ellen  Nugent  as  the  bride  of  his  son  ;  and 
the  desperate  but  devoted  lover  at  once  effected 
the  humiliation  of  his  enemy,  and  secured  the  hand 
of  his  long-worshipped  mistress. 
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V. 

Months  passed  away,  and  Lawlor  still  continued 
to  elude  the  officers  of  justice — but  this  was  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  of  his  fate  ;  and  Time,  that 
veers  alike  through  the  most  buoyant  hours  of  bliss 
and  the  profoundest  nights  of  affliction,  saw  his  hap 
less  bride  revive  to  a  state  of  languid  health  and 
mournful  resignation.  She  again  attempted  to  re 
sume  the  little  daily  round  of  domestic  duties,  and 
to  whisper  peace  to  her  infirm  father,  when  she 
knew  there  was  no  peace  in  the  sinking  heart  that 
prompted  her.  From  the  fatal  evening  of  her  nup 
tials  she  never  pronounced  the  name  of  her  husband, 
nor  was  it  ever  breathed  in  her  hearing.  She  had 
loved  him  with  a  love  surpassing  that  of  women. 
She  had  for  his  sake  long  encountered  the  stern 
anger  of  her  brother — the  loss  of  her  father's  con 
fidence — the  reproachful  upbraidings  of  her  mother, 
whose  dying  injunction,  sealed  with  a  solemn  curse, 
that  she  should  not  wed  with  Lawlor,  she  had  dis 
regarded.  The  more  loud  the  whispers  of  calumny 
spread,  that  his  life  was  irregular — that  his  pursuits 
were  unlawful — the  more  perseveringly  she  fought 
in  his  cause,  with  all  that  generous  devotion  and 
fidelity  that  none  but  her  glorious  sex  can  feel  or 
practise.  "  Were  Hugh  here,"  she  would  scornfully 
say  to  his  detractors,  "  you  dared  not  insinuate  in 
his  presence  the  stories  with  which  you  are  so  ready 
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to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  only  defender.  Pro 
nounce  them  to  his  face,  and  I  will  judge  by  your 
boldness  whether  they  are  deserving  of  belief." 
And  now — that  idolised  one,  no  longer  her  lover, 
but  her  husband,  was,  like  the  first  murderer,  a  fugi 
tive  upon  the  earth,  with  a  curse  as  deep  as  Cain's 
pursuing  his  footsteps  ;  and  she — but  no — she  had 
no  more  to  hear  of  him  in  blame  or  obloquy ;  for, 
coarse  as  the  people  were  by  whom  she  was  sur 
rounded,  their  hearts  too  deeply  sympathised  in  her 
early  sorrows  not  to  respect  the  eternal  silence  that 
sealed  her  lips.  Of  one  thing  only,  connected  with 
Lawlor's  fate,  it  was  thought  she  could  not  be  ig 
norant — that  her  abode  was  watched  by  the  emis 
saries  of  justice,  from  a  supposition  that  she  was  so 
passionately  beloved  by  the  criminal,  that  he  would 
at  some  period  attempt  to  visit  her  :  but  on  this 
subject  too,  it  is  needless  to  say,  she  never  ventured 
a  remark;  perhaps  she  felt  the  current  of  her  exist 
ence  drying  away  too  surely,  to  care  further  about 
any  event  by  which  it  might  be  momentarily  ruffled 
or  illumined. 

It  was  far  in  summer.  At  the  close  of  a  sweet 
evening  in  July,  Ellen  sat  alone  in  the  window  of 
her  chamber  that  opened  upon  the  deep  soft  grass 
and  refreshing  umbrage  of  the  orchard  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  mansion  was  overshadowed. 

The  air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  lime- 
trees,  and  slumberous  with  the  lulling  hum  of  the 
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bees  that  clustered  in  the  branches.  The  melan 
choly  girl  had  thrown  the  window  entirely  open,  and 
sat  reclined,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  resting  in 
a  reverie  against  the  wainscot,  scarce  conscious  of 
the  departing  sunset,  whose  lingering  tints,  as  they 
fell  upon  her  wan,  fair  forehead,  and  the  long  locks 
of  paly  gold  that  descended  to  her  shoulders,  in 
vested  her  whole  aspect  with  that  mournful  and  spi 
ritual  beauty  that  subdues  us  in  the  immortal  pen- 
cillings  of  Guido.  To  a  careless  eye  she  would  have 
seemed  intently  listening  to  the  mellow  song  of  the 
blackbird,  that  gushed  at  intervals  upon  her  ear ; 
but  the  sweetest  sounds  of  earth  had  no  longer 
charms  for  Ellen.  Her  spirit  was  far  away,  in  peti 
tions  to  Him  who  had  chosen,  for  His  own  wise  pur 
poses,  to  break  so  bruised  a  reed  as  her  pining  and 
tortured  heart.  The  warm  tint  of  evening  faded 
from  her  face,  and  the  twilight  night  of  summer 
came  down  amid  the  green  recesses  of  the  orchard, 
and  still  she  sat  motionless,  drinking  the  holy  peace 
of  the  scene.  All  at  once  she  was  roused  by  a 
shadow  encroaching  on  the  faint  light  admitted 
through  the  window ;  and,  starting  up,  she  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  a  woman  standing  close  to  it.  It  was 
Nanse,the  fortune-teller,  who  curtsied  low  when  she 
saw  that  she  was  perceived,  but  preserved  that  re 
spectful  silence  by  which,  with  innate  good  sense 
or  taste,  the  Irish  peasantry  evince  the  sense  of  the 
sorrows  of  their  superiors,  when  they  feel  that  they 
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are  beyond  Imman  consolation.  Associated  as  this 
woman  was  with  some  of  the  most  painful  recollec 
tions  of  her  past  life,  Ellen  naturally  felt  shocked 
upon  recognising  her  ;  but  she  was  too  sorely  inured 
to  little  trials  of  this  kind  not  to  overcome  them ; 
she  therefore,  upon  recovering  herself,  inquired  of  the 
woman  the  cause  of  her  so  being  late  about  the  house. 

"  Pickin'  a  few  herebs  about  the  orchard  I  was, 
Miss  Ellen,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  a  poor  girl  that's 
not  very  well.  I  was  just  goin'  away  when  I  saw 
you,  an'  I  made  bould  to  come  over  an'  ax  afther 
your  health;  an'  proud  I  am  to  see  you  sittin' 
there  lookin' " — but  she  dared  not  finish  the  hollow 
flattery. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  girl?  " 

"Wisha,  Miss,  nothin'  but  downright  frettin' ; 
she  was  married  last  Shroff*  was  a  twelvemonth  ; 
but  I'm  loth  to  keep  you  in  the  damp,  Miss ;  the 
dew  is  very  entirely  to-night,  and  you're  not  very 
sthrong." 

"  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  Ellen,  swerving  from  the 
blow,  and  making  an  effort  to  be  resolute.  u  Who 
did  she  marry  ?  " 

"  A  boy  of  the  Donoghues,  Miss ;  an'  the  match 
didn't  turn  out  well  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Why  ?  "  persevered  Miss  Nugent. 

"  Sorrow-a-one  o'  me  knows,"  replied  Nanse  ; 
"  but  they  don't  live  together — their  people  came 
*  Shrovetide. 
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betune  'em,  T  b'lieve  :  they  used  to  say  he  was 
wild,  an'  all  that ;  but  sure,  at  any  rate,  that's  no 
reason  for  separatin'  man  an'  wife  afther  being 
married  before  the  althar."  . 

Ellen's  heart  died  within  her ;  she  inquired  no 
further,  but  bid  the  woman  a  scarcely  audible 
good-night. 

"The  best  o'  good-nights  an'  blessin's,  Miss," 
said  the  herbalist,  about  to  depart;  but  pausing, 
she  added,  "  I  blieve  that  masther  is  not  at  home 
to-night,  Miss  ;  I  saw  him  go  yonder  the  road  this 
mornin',  as  if  for  the  fair  of  Nenagh." 

"My  father  is  not  at  home  ;  did  you  want  him?" 

"  Oh  geh !  no,  Miss ;  good-night,  an'  luck  attend 
you." 

"  Mother  of  Him  whom  you  watched  upon  the 
cross  through  the  long  and  killing  night ! "  mur 
mured  the  distracted  girl,  when  again  alone,  "  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity ;  you,  whose  sinless  soul 
was  wrung  with  more  than  mortal  agony,  teach  a 
helpless  and  erring  creature  to  struggle  with  the 
lot  that  is  wearing  her  to  the  grave ! "  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  brightening  stars.  When 
she  dropped  them  again,  Lawlor  was  standing  close 
to  her ;  his  very  breath  almost  mingling  with  the 
rich  shadows  of  her  hair.  One  frantic  shriek,  as 
she  sprang  with  an  electric  shiver  from  the  spot, 
gushed  to  her  lips ;  but,  with  an  instinctive  sense 
of  the  result,  she  stifled  it  ere  it  passed  them,  and 
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with  a  groan  sank  upon  her  knees  before  the  win 
dow,  her  hands  in  vain  motioning  the  intruder  to 
depart. 

"  Ellen,"  he  murmured,  "  Ellen,  hear  me  !  " 

She  made  no  reply,  but  remained  bent  in  an  atti 
tude  of  supplication  and  dismay,  until  she  per 
ceived  him  attempting  to  enter  the  apartment; 
with  a  stifled  sob  she  rushed  forward  and  essayed 
to  close  the  window  against  him. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  matter  of  indif 
ference  to  me ;  for  you  and  for  your  love  I  have 
become  what  I  am — I  have  lost  them  both,  and  life 
is  intolerable ;  here,  then,  I  remain  until  I  am 
observed  arid  given  up  to  justice." 

"No,  no!"  she  almost  shrieked,  "do  not  drive 
me  to  distraction — wretched,  sinful,  outcast  man, 
what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  trial?" 

"Ellen,  my  life,  my  bride,  hear  me  ! — the  world 
and  all  its  prizes — pleasure,  wealth,  fair  fame,  are 
to  me  henceforward  what  they  are  to  the  dead.  I 
had  long  ceased  to  value  them ;  one  thing  alone, 
your  affection,  bound  me  to  earth ;  that,  that  is 
gone  too,  this  terrible  hour  convinces  me.  What, 
then,  have  I  to  dread  ? — No ;  here  I  remain — let 
me  die  at  least  within  the  air  you  breathe." 

"  Madman  !  will  you  kill  me  ? — Every  path  about 
the  house  is  beset  by  armed  men  thirsting  for  your 
blood." 

"  I  know  it,   Ellen,  yet  I  have  ventured,   and 
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dared  them  all.  Oh,  darling !  \vhat  have  I  not 
dared,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  to  be  for  ever 
within  sight  of  the  beauty  from  which  I  am  de 
barred  for  ever  ?  Yet  one  hour  with  you,  only  one 
hour,  Ellen,  if  it  were  but  once  in  the  long  dreary 
year,  and  I  could  bear  to  live." 

"  May  God  assist  me  !  "  cried  the  frenzied  girl. 
— "  Oh,  Hugh !  live — live  to  repent  what  has  come 
between  us,  and  left  us  blackened  and  withered 
wretches  upon  God's  fair  world." 

"  Give  me  one  sign,  one  proof  then,  Ellen,"  said 
the  impassioned  criminal,  "  that  you  still  have  not 
lost  all  the  fond  love  you  so  often  vowed  me ;  let 
me  clasp  you  once  more  to  this  breaking  heart, 
and,  degraded  and  branded  as  I  am,  I  will  be  more 
boundlessly  happy  than  thrones  could  make  me  out 
of  your  sight.  Say  that  you  disclaim  me,  that  I 
am  not  your  husband,  wedded  in  the  sight  of  that 
Church  you  reverence  so  deeply ;  shut  me  out  from 
your  presence,  all  of  heaven  I  have  long  dared  to 
hope  for,  and  give  me  up  to  a  shameful  death :  or 
afford  me  one  hour's  shelter  in  peace  and  rapture 
by  your  side — May  I  enter?" 

There  was  no  reply — he  sprang  through  the  win 
dow  and  extended  his  arms — shuddering,  she  re 
coiled  from  him,  but  only  for  an  instant — with  one 
broken  gasp  she  darted  forward  and  fell  senseless 
on  his  bosom. 
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VI. 

The  hush  of  midnight  had  long  been  on  the 
earth ;  the  broad  round  summer  moon  had  risen 
and  filled  it  with  mellow  light,  and  was  fast  hast 
ening  to  her  setting,  when  a  strong  party  of  police, 
headed  by  their  officer,  and  accompanied  by  the 
nearest  magistrate,  Major  Walker,  turned  rapidly 
from  the  main  road  and  proceeded  up  the  avenue 
that  led  to  Barna.  They  were  within  a  short  dis 
tance  of  the  mansion,  when  the  foremost  man  of  the 
party  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell  over  the  recumbent 
figure  of  some  person  whom  the  excessive  darkness, 
occasioned  by  the  thick  foliage  that  overhung  the 
pathway,  had  until  that  moment  prevented  him 
from  perceiving. 

"  Who  is  here  ? "  exclaimed  the  man,  as  he 
grasped  the  figure,  which  had  now  assumed  an 
upright  posture,  presenting  the  outline  of  a  very 
tall  female  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  dark 
blue  cloaks  worn  by  her  class  in  Munster.  "  Who 
and  what  are  you  ?  " 

"  Wisha !  only  poor  Nanse  the  fortune-teller — 
a-ragal!"  was  the  reply,  and  the  cloak  was  thrown 
open,  and  an  apron  exhibited  filled  with  a  goodly 
collection  of  herbs. 

"  (Go  on,  Corporal  White,  with  four  men  to  the 
house,  and  keep  guard  upon  the  windows  until  we 
join  you).  And  is  not  this  a  pretty  hour  for  you  to 
12  L  ' 
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be  here  ? "  said  tlie  officer,  "  and  about  no  good 
either,  I  warrant." 

"  Never  fear  that,  sir,"  rejoined  a  policeman ; 
"  no  time  will  do  Nanse  but  one  o'clock  o'  moon 
light  nights  to  pick  her  herbs  for  pishoges  an' 
charms,  an'  all  that." 

"  Wisha,  God  bless  you,  Tim  Kiely !  you  were  al 
ways  pleasant — let  a  poor  woman  be  goin',  cap 
tain." 

"Not  till  you  answer  one  question — how  long 
have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  Faiks,  an'  a  good  while,  your  honour  I  was 
for  a  bit  o'  the  time  in  the  orchard." 

"  Did  you  observe  any  one  come  or  go  this  way  ? 
or  meet  a  stranger  about  the  house  to-night?" 

"  Haith  an'  I  did  so — I  won't  be  telling  you  a 
lie  at  this  hour  in  the  mornin' ! " 

"  Who,  who  ?  what  kind  of  person  ?  " 

"  Yeh !  who  would  it  be  but  HIM  ye're  lookin'  for 
— don't  I  know  well  what  ye're  about  ?  " 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ? — Out  with  it,  woman,  at 
once  ;  every  minute  is  worth  a  guinea." 

"If  it  is  then,  captain  jewel,  wouldn't  you  be 
afther  sharing  with  a  poor  creature? — Pay  me 
well,"  she  said,  lowering  her  voice,  "  an'  I'll  tell 
ye  somethin'  worth  knowing." 

"  Speak  it  out,  and  I  promise  you  you  shall  be 
rewarded,"  said  Major  Walker.  "Do  you  know 
anything  of  Lawlor  ?  " 
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"How  much  o'  the  four  hundred  will  I  get,  Major?" 

"  Never  mind  the  woman  ! "  said  the  officer  ; 
"  come  on,  Walker,  we  lose  time." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Nanse,  "  I  depend  upon 
twenty  pound  at  least — twenty  goold  suv'rens. — I 
saw  Lawlor  this  blessed  night." 

"  Where,  where  ?  " 

"Fastenin'  down  the  window  o'  Miss  Ellen's 
room  yondher  in  the  orchard,"  said  the  hag,  "  jist 
after  the  clock  struck  ten/' 

"  By  heaven  !  then,"  said  the  officer,  "  he's  gone 
long  since — he  would  never  be  fool  enough  to  pay 
so  long  a  visit.  Let  us  dash  on,  however,  and 
search  the  house." 

"  Old  Nugent  is  not  at  home,"  said  Major 
Walker ;  "  that  poor  girl  his  daughter  is  in  mis 
erable  health ;  and  if  I  thought,  as  you  say,  that 
this  dreadful  fellow  was  away  again,  I  would  not 
for  worlds  subject  her  to  the  scene  I  witnessed  in 
that  house  before." 

"  Promise  me  the  twenty  guineas,"  said  Nanse, 
11  an'  I'll  soon  find  out  for  you  whether  he's  in  the 
house  or  no." 

"  Twenty  devils ! — you  shall  have  five  guineas 
in  the  morning  if  you  can  learn  by  any  means  that 
Lawlor  is  now  in  Barna  House." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  my  soul  for  five 
guineas  yet,"  bartered  the  fortune-teller ;  "  make 
it  ten,  an'  I'll  be  thrue  to  you." 
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"  It  shall  be  ten  if  we  make  him  prisoner — if  we 
seize  him  dead  or  alive." 

"  Well,  'tis  a  bargain.  I'll  go  up  to  the  house  an' 
knock,  and  ax  for  a  dhrop  o'  vinegar  for  a  child  in 
the  fever,  an'  never  fear  I'll  soon  get  in ;  the  girls 
in  the  house  know  well  that  they  daren't  face  Miss 
Ellen  in  the  mornin'  if  they  refused  to  let  a  body  in 
for  anything  they  want  for  a  sick  person." 

"  But  still,  how  will  this  find  out  what  we  want 
to  know  ?  The  girls  won't  tell  you." 

"  The  girls  don't  know  themselves.  Peg  Casey 
will  have  to  go  to  her  misthus  *  for  the  key  o'  the 
pantry,  an'  won't  I  have  my  ear  cocked  ?  If  she 
gets  into  Miss  Ellen's  room  without  any  throuble  or 
knockin',  you  may  go  look  for  him  somewhere  else ; 
but  if  the  door  is  locked,  an'  she  can't  get  in  by  the 
latch,  my  hand  to  ye  but  ye're  made  men." 

"  Don't  delay  an  instant  in  letting  us  know  :  if  you 
keep  us  waiting  we  will  follow  you  into  the  house." 

"Now  mind,"  said  Nanse,  "that  this  is  the 
token  : — if  Lawlor  is  within,  I'll  come  out  and  go 
away  up  by  the  right-hand  side  o'  the  house  into 
the  haggard :  don't  ye  stop  one  minnit,  but  make 
for  the  door  before  Peg  Casey  boults  it  afther  me, 
an'  ye  are  in  without  a  bit  o'  noise,  an'  then  ye 
know  what  to  do  yerselves." 

The  party  advanced,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
joined  their  companions,  who  were  stationed  at 
*  Mistress. 
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eacli  corner  of  the  mansion.  After  having  disposed 
a  strong  guard  upon  the  windows  that  opened  to 
the  garden,  the  officer  with  the  main  body  with 
drew  to  some  distance  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
spy  was  directed  to  perform  her  office. 

Kesolutely  Nanse  advanced  to  the  door,  and  com 
menced  a  gentle  but  pertinacious  knocking,  from 
which  she  did  not  desist  until  a  voice  was  heard  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  The  response 
was  given  as  Nanse  had  agreed  upon  ;  she  was  ad 
mitted,  and  the  door  again  closed  arid  fastened. 

The  police  party  now  waited  with  intense  anxiety 
for  the  reappearance  of  their  messenger,  upon  which 
probably  depended  the  capture  of  a  criminal  for 
whose  apprehension  so  large  a  sum  had  been  offered 
(the  county  volunteering  to  double  the  Government 
reward),  and  the  delay  in  whose  detection  was  con 
sidered  through  the  kingdom  an  imputation  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  local  authorities. 

Ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  when  the  door 
of  Barna  House  was  once  more  opened,  and  the  for 
tune-teller  appeared.  With  joy  the  excited  party 
saw  her  turn,  as  she  had  preconcerted  with  them, 
to  the  right  of  the  house,  and  enter  the  haggard. 
At  once  they  dashed  forward,  but  not  in  time  to 
anticipate  Peg  Casey  in  re-shutting  the  door,  which 
they  found  effectually  secured.  They  loudly  knocked, 
and  demanded  entrance  in  the  king's  name,  but  no 
answer  was  returned.  By  the  orders  of  Major  Walker 
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the  guard  on  the  rear  of  the  house  was  now  rein 
forced,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  escape  in 
that  direction,  and  the  men  in  front  were  com 
manded  instantly  to  force  the  door. 

But  the  doors  and  windows  of  an  opulent  farmer 
in  a  retired  part  of  Ireland,  and  that  part  Tipper- 
ary,  possess  a  provoking  stubbornness  and  obsti 
nacy,  that  it  would  sometimes  require  the  energy  of 
the  engineers  of  the  Ghizni  gate  to  subdue.  Of 
this  class  was  the  one  in  question ;  and  the  rage 
of  its  assailants  rose  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
it  presented  to  their  efforts  to  break  it  open ;  nor 
was  it  until  a  full  half  hour  had  elapsed,  and  a  tem 
porary  battering  train  had  been  procured  from  the 
nearest  forge,  that  the  party,  amidst  the  yelling  of 
dogs  and  the  piercing  shrieks  of  women,  at  last 
effected  an  entrance. 

"Coward!"  said  the  officer,  "he  might  have 
struck  one  fair  blow  for  his  life  at  all  events." 

Lights  were  procured,  and  every  apartment  was 
instantly  visited.  At  one  alone  they  met  a  fresh 
delay.  It  was  the  chamber,  the  servants  said,  of 
their  young  mistress.  To  this  the  officer  himself 
proceeded :  the  door  was  made  fast ;  he  impera 
tively  knocked  for  entrance,  but  receiving  no  reply, 
he  directed  it  to  be  forced.  But  even  here,  when 
the  slight  door  had  given  way,  the  entrance  was 
blocked  up ;  the  whole  furniture  of  the  apartment, 
including  a  heavy  old-fashioned  bedstead  (upon 
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which  the  lovely  inmate  of  the  chamber  was  wont 
to  repose)  being  piled  across  it. 

The  police,  however,  soon  scrambled  through 
these  impediments ;  the  lights  were  brought  for 
ward,  and  gave  to  view  the  fainting  form  of  Ellen 
Nugent,  stretched  upon  the  floor,  supported  by  a 
female  servant,  who,  apparently  unconscious  of,  or 
unconcerned  at  the  scene  before  her,  was  occupied 
in  chafing  the  burning  temples  of  her  mistress. 
But  the  room  contained  no  one  else ;  and  the  dis 
appointed  party  were  about  to  retire,  when  one  of 
them  perceived,  by  the  chinks  in  a  partition,  that 
a  narrow  closet  was  attached  to  the  room :  he 
eagerly  rushed  to  it,  opened  it,  and  dragged  for 
ward,  wrapped  in  an  immense  fearnought  coat  and 
slouched  hat — Nanse  the  fortune-teller. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  describing  the  scene  that 
followed. 

"  Take  this  woman,"  said  Major  Walker,  "  and 
make  out  her  committal,  as  an  accomplice  after  the 
deed " 

"With  all  my  heart !"  cried  Nanse;  "there  is 
many  a  mile  between  the  poor  fellow  and  you  now, 
Major ;  and  so  you  thought  I  was  goin'  to  sell  the 
blood  of  him  I  often  an'  often  nursed  upon  my  knee 
in  his  father's  kitchen — God  rest  his  sowl !  No — 
if  he  war  twenty  times  the  unfortunat'  he  is  !  " 
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VII. 

The  delicate  constitution  of  Ellen  Nugent  never 
recovered  the  repeated  shocks  of  that  trying  and 
terrible  night.  On  awaking  from  the  long  swoon 
into  which  she  had  not  fallen  until  the  loud  knock 
ing  of  the  police  for  admission  assured  her  of  the 
escape  of  Lawlor,  she  was  seized  with  fever  and 
delirium,  which  threatened  for  several  days  a  fatal 
termination.  During  this  time  she  raved  inces 
santly  about  her  unhappy  husband,  whom  she 
seemed  to  see  constantly  by  her  side,  and  to  whose 
imaginary  entreaties,  that  she  would  fly  with  him 
to  some  foreign  land,  she  answered  with  expres 
sions  of  the  most  impassioned  devotion.  Some 
times  she  fancied  she  beheld  him  in  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  prayed  and  supplicated  to  be  allowed 
to  watch  his  fate  and  share  his  grave.  Her  dis 
order,  however,  yielded  to  the  skill  of  the  physi 
cians — reason  again  assumed  its  control — and  she 
once  more  became  rigidly  silent  respecting  the 
name  and  the  affection  for  which  her  heart  was 
breaking.  As  the  lovely  autumnal  season  of  her 
native  island  set  in  with  unusual  mildness,  it  was 
hoped  that  with  care  her  health  would  be  re-estab 
lished  ;  but  when  winter  came,  symptoms  of  con 
sumption — a  disease  that  had  already  been  fatal  to 
more  than  one  of  her  family — appeared,  and  it  was 
evident  that  her  days  were  numbered.  The  sweet 
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patient  herself  was  the  first  to  feel  the  conviction  ; 
and  the  smile  of  satisfied  resignation  and  thankful 
ness  with  which  she  received  its  confirmation  from 
the  lips  of  the  physician,  showed  that  Hope — that 
last  seed  to  wither  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and 
gentle — had  long  perished  in  hers.  "  What  have  I 
to  do  with  earth  and  earthly  things  ?  "  she  said  ; 
"  my  poor  old  father  will  not  long  stay  after  me, 
when  he  misses  his  spoiled  Ellen  from  his  lonely 
hearth — and  then  we  will  sleep  together  in  the 
same  quiet  grave,  and  I  shall  know  what  it  is  to  be 
at  peace  at  last."  Winter  passed  away — the  faint 
perfumes  of  the  early  flowers  of  spring  arose  from 
the  neglected  garden  ;  and  ere  they  had  disap 
peared  one  more  frail  and  fair  than  they  was 
gathered  to  the  dust.  Her  grave  lies  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  Abbeymahon ;  its  soft  turf  is  ever 
bright  and  green,  though  the  rude  letters  on  the 
stone  by  her  gentle  head  are  fast  becoming  ille 
gible  : — 

"  PRAY    FOR    THE    SOUL    OP 

ELLEN  , 

ONLY     DAUGHTER    OF    DAVID     NUGENT 

OF    BARNA, 

WHO    DEPARTED    THIS    LIFE 
THE     2D     DAY    OF     APRIL    1821, 


It  was  the  third  morning  after  her  interment  that 
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Tom  Bush  entered  the  guard-room  of  the  police 
barrack  at  Capparue,  where  he  had  for  many  months 
been  obliged  to  reside  for  that  protection  which 
such  a  place  alone  could  afford  in  Tipperary  to  an 
informer — of  all  miscreants  the  most  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  its  turbulent  and  fierce-spirited  peasantry. 
He  had  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  upon  which  his 
revengeful  spirit  was  bent,  been  permitted  to  make 
excursions  through  the  country  in  the  disguise  of  a 
mendicant — that  generally  assumed  by  his  degraded 
profession  —  carefully  contriving  to  conceal  the 
great  defect  by  which  he  was  rendered  so  notori 
ous,  beneath  his  manifold  and  ragged  habiliments, 
and  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  more  securely 
as  he  mostly  travelled  in  the  night,  skulking  along 
deserted  roads  and  other  by-places,  in  his  visits  to 
those  remote  mountain  fastnesses  where  he  thought 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  furthering  the  object  he 
had  in  view. 

"  Well,  boys  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  an  exulting 
tone  as  he  entered  the  room — around  the  ample 
fire-place  of  which  several  of  the  men  were 
crowded — and  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his 
soiled  and  tattered  outside  garments,  exhibiting 
all  the  appearance  of  having  that  moment  re 
turned  from  a  long  and  weary  journey, — "  Well, 
boys,  I  have  him  at  last  I  " 

The  men,  with  a  simultaneous  impulse,  jumped 
up,  eagerly  inquiring,  "  Where — where  ?  " 
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"  Never  mind ;  I'm  jest  cum  from  the  chief  * — lie 
knows. all  about  it,  an'  he'll  be  over  here  directly — 
only  let  ye  be  ready  against  nightfall.  We'll  have 
a  long  journey  to  go,  an'  the  sooner  we  get  to  the 
end  of  it  afore  the  moon  rises,  the  better." 

Further  than  this,  Bush  would  not  be  communi 
cative. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  men  comprising  the 
little  force  stationed  at  Capparue,  headed  by  their 
officer,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Bush,  set  out 
upon  the  excursion.  By  their  starting  so  early,  it 
was  evident  their  destination  was  a  distant  one. 
They  were  reinforced,  as  they  proceeded,  by  the 
men  at  two  stations  in  advance  on  their  route.  As 
night  darkened,  the  party  no  longer  confined  them 
selves  to  the  main  roads  of  the  country,  but  struck 
forward  on  those  which  led  to  the  mountains,  by  the 
least  circuitous  routes.  This,  however,  rendered 
their  journey  tedious  and  fatiguing,  and  would  have 
made  it,  without  the  escort  of  a  guide,  an  imprac 
ticable  one,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed.  The  paths,  for  the  most  part,  lay  through 
swampy  moorland,  and  not  unfrequently  across  vast 
tracts  of  bog,  where  all  traces  of  a  footway  disap 
peared  ;  and  where,  without  the  aid  of  one  thorough 
ly  acquainted  with  the  way,  a  single  step  to  the 
right  or  left  would  have  buried  the  whole  party  in 
the  deep  watery  slough  that  spread  far  and  wide 
*  The  chief  constable. 
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around.  It  had  rained  heavily  on  the  preceding 
day,  which  served  still  the  more  to  impede  their 
exertions,  and  a  sharp  spring  frost,  which  was 
setting  in,  made  the  slowness  of  their  progress 
doubly  irksome.  At  length  they  crossed  the  chain  of 
wild  hills  that  divides  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on 
the  south,  from  that  of  Cork;  but,  despite  of  all  their 
efforts,  the  moon  had  long  risen  above  the  stupen 
dous  range  of  the  Galty  mountains — through  which 
their  road  now  wound — before  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  spot  which  their  officer  at  length  informed 
them  was  to  be  the  termination  of  their  march — the 
churchyard  of  Abbeymahon.  They  could  see  it 
plainly  at  a  considerable  distance — the  ruined  tower 
of  the  Abbey,  and  the  grey  walls  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lonely  hill 
directly  before  them,  and  glancing  white  in  the 
broadening  moon. 

On  approaching  the  place  they  halted ;  and  Bush, 
motioning  them  to  preserve  unbroken  silence,  crept 
stealthily  up  the  ancient  road  that  led,  by  a  winding 
and  steep  ascent,  to  the  burial-ground.  After  a 
short  absence  he  reappeared,  and  beckoned  to  the 
party  to  follow.  Imitating  the  stealthy  pace  of 
their  conductor,  and  pressing  silently  forward  with 
out  waking  a  single  echo  by  their  tread,  they  reach 
ed  the  wall  of  the  graveyard,  outside  of  which  the 
officer  disposed  his  men  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken 
line  of  sentinels  around  the  enclosure. 
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Advancing  to  a  rude  stile  that  led  into  the  ceme 
tery,  the  spy  directed  the  officer's  attention  to  a 
scene  within  it,  which,  when  fully  comprehended 
by  the  spectator's  astonished  gaze,  made  the  blood 
run  tingling  and  freezing  through  his  veins. 

By  the  side  of  Ellen  Nugent's  new-made  grave 
sat  the  murderer  Lawlor,  enclosing  in  his  arms  the 
form  that  had  once  comprised  all  earth's  love  and 
beauty  for  him,  and  which,  like  a  miser,  with  mild 
and  maniac  affection,  he  had  unburied  once  more  to 
clasp  and  contemplate.  The  shroud  had  fallen 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  upon  which  decay 
had  as  yet  made  slight  impression.  The  delicate 
head  lay  reclined  upon  that  shoulder  which  had  been 
its  home  so  often,  and  over  which  now  streamed  the 
long  bright  hair  like  a  flood  of  loosened  gold,  the  wan 
face  turned  up  to  his  as  if  it  still  could  thrill  to  the 
mad  kisses  in  which  he  steeped  it,  while  he  had 
twined  one  of  the  white  arms  frantically  about  his 
neck. 

"  Ellen  !  "  he  said,  "  Ellen,  speak  to  your  mur 
derer  !  speak  to  him  who  now  for  the  first  time  holds 
you  to  his  heart  without  one  answering  throb  — 
without  one  word  from  those  lips  that  never  allowed 
me  to  kiss  them,  and  kept  that  cheek  so  white, 
before.  Darling  !  remember  the  hour,  in  the  happy 
summer-house,  when  you  first  pledged  your  faith  to 
mine,  with  my  lips  on  those  eyelids  that  all  tho 
warmth  of  my  heart  will  never  waken  into  life  again. 
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Remember  this,  and  say  upon  this  grave,  that  you 
forgive  the  wretch  who  killed  you,  because  he  could 
not  live  without  your  love  !  " 

"  Now's  your  time,  captain,"  whispered  Bush  ; 
"  this  is  the  second  night  of  his  comin'  an'  takin' 
her  up — give  the  word,  and  we're  on  him." 

"  Advance,  men  !  "  said  the  chief  constable,  and 
sprang  into  the  enclosure. 

Lawlor  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant — his  frenzied 
eyes  glaring  with  the  fierceness  of  a  roused  tiger — 
grasping  a  carbine,  which  until  then  had  lain  un- 
perceived  with  the  mattock  and  other  implements 
he  had  used  in  opening  the  grave.  The  moment 
he  rose  he  saw  Bush  advancing  with  the  officer — 
he  levelled  and  fired — and  fell  himself,  at  the  same 
instant,  dead  by  the  side  of  his  unburied  bride. 
One  of  the  men,  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which 
his  officer  was  exposed,  had  discharged  his  musket 
at  him  from  behind,  but  not  before  Bush,  the  in 
former,  had  fallen  beneath  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
foe  he  had  betrayed. 

The  remains  of  Ellen  Nugent  were  recommitted 
to  the  earth.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  spot 
upon  the  body  of  her  husband,  and  a  report  thereof 
transmitted  to  Government.  Hugh  Lawlor  was  the 
last  of  his  family,  and  his  corpse  was  unclaimed  by 
friend  or  relative ;  but  the  strangers  who  dug  his 
grave  did  not  venture  to  separate  in  death  the  hap 
less  pair  who  in  life  could  never  be  united. 


THE  INVOLUNTARY  EXPERIMENTALIST. 

\_MAQA.     OCTOBER  1837.J 

fT!HE  destruction  by  fire  of  the  distillery  of  Mr 

JL     B in  Dublin,  some  time  since,  will  be  in 

the  recollection  of  many  of  your  Irish  readers.  A 
circumstance  happened  to  me  on  the  night  of  that 
event,  which,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  altogether  un 
precedented,  I  will  now  relate.  I  am  a  medical 
man,  residing  in  Dublin,  and,  on  the  night  in  ques 
tion,  was  returning  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Harold's  Cross,  where  I 
had  been  to  superintend  the  administering  of  a  hot 
bath  to  a  patient,  when  the  reflection  of  the  fire  on 
the  sky  to  the  north-west  attracted  my  attention, 

and  drew  me  to  the  spot.     Mr  B 's  distillery 

consisted  principally  of  one  long  and  lofty  building, 
the  western  end  of  which  was  connected  with  a 
considerable  pile  of  stores  and  offices  that  abutted 
on  it  at  right  angles,  with  a  large  addition,  nearly 
similarly  situated  at  the  eastern  end,  which  was 
just  then  in  progress  of  erection.  When  I  arrived 
on  the  spot,  the  courtyard  presented  a  very  ani 
mating  spectacle.  Three  engines  poured  their 
streams  on  the  centre  pile  of  building,  while  two 
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others  played  on  the  window  lattices  of  the  adjoin 
ing  stores,  which  were  momentarily  catching  fire, 
and  as  fast  extinguished.  The  courtyard  was  in 
a  swim  with  water,  which  flashed  back  the  light 
with  an  unsteady  but  dazzling  reflection,  as  the 
firemen  splashed  through  it  ankle-deep.  The  cap 
tains  of  the  several  gangs,  mounted  on  their  respec 
tive  engines,  stood  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
cheering  on  the  exertions  of  the  pumpers  below,  or 
shouting  their  directions  to  the  firemen  aloft,  where 
they  appeared  plying  their  hatchets  at  an  immense 
height  among  the  smoke  and  embers.  Excited  by 
the  animation  of  the  scene,  I  took  an  active  part 
in  the  exertions  of  those  around  me,  and  soon  be 
came  thoroughly  heated,  as  well  as  wetted  in  the 
service.  Among  other  duties  undertaken  by  the 
volunteers  with  whom  I  had  associated  myself,  was 
the  removal  of  a  number  of  casks,  to  get  at  which 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  platform  of  masonry 
built  round  a  large  copper  boiler  in  the  unfinished 
end  of  the  building.  Over  this  platform  there  was 
a  scaffolding  resting  at  one  side  on  the  party-wall 
which  separated  the  new  portion  of  the  works  from 
that  which  was  already  on  fire ;  and  through  the 
holes  in  this  party-wall,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
beams  were  inserted,  the  flames  were  now  com 
municating.  I  had  crossed  twice  in  safety,  and 
was  about  to  venture  a  third  time,  when  one  of  the 
bystanders,  who  had  witnessed  my  exertions,  di- 
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rected  my  attention  to  the  dangerous  condition  of 
these  timbers,  several  of  their  points  of  support 
being  already  burned  away,  so  that  the  scaffolding 
hnng  smouldering  and  half-suspended  from  the  new 
brick-work,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  a  great 
part  of  the  walls  on  each  side  in  its  descent,  which 
could  not  now  be  far  distant.  I  thanked  my  friendly 
warner  for  his  advice,  arid  had  taken  it  so  far  as  to 
retire  a  few  steps  from  the  inconvenient  neighbour 
hood  of  the  flames,  when  one  of  the  firemen  of  the 

N Insurance  Company  got  up  on  the  opposite 

side  of  the  platform,  and  signed  for  some  one  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  I  gave  a  look  at  the  nod 
ding  timbers  above ;  they  seemed  still  too  deeply 
bedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  one  building  to  give 
me  any  apprehension  of  immediate  danger.  I  ran 
up  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  platform  on  that  side ; 
but,  just  as  I  gained  the  top,  a  heavy  fall  of  masonry 
took  place  from  the  angle  of  the  pile  nearly  over 
head.  I  escaped  by  the  merest  chance,  but  the 
ladder  was  dashed  in  fragments,  and  the  rush  of 
smoke  and  flame  that  followed  through  the  breach 
thus  opened  completely  hid  the  prospect  on  the  side 
from  which  I  had  ascended.  I  became  confused, 
and  rushed  forward,  hardly  knowing  where  I  ran ; 
but  I  had  scarcely  taken  three  steps  in  advance, 
when  I  heard  the  prolonged  tearing  crash  of  the 
timbers  overhead,  and  next  moment  saw  the  beams 
topple,  and  the  bricks  and  dust  rise  about  their 
12  M 
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ends — in  another  instant  I  must  have  been  crushed 
to  pieces,  perhaps  with  the  red  end  of  a  beam,  for 
they  were  already  descending  before  me — when  the 
mouth  of  the  open  vessel,  which,  as  I  have  men 
tioned,  was  bedded  in  the  masonry  at  my  feet,  caught 
my  eye.  It  was  not  more  than  four  feet  across ; 
the  chances  were  that  the  long  timbers  would  fall 
athwart,  not  into  it.  There  was  an  ample  concave 
below,  as  appeared  by  the  broad  reflection  of  light 
on  the  new  copper  of  its  sides.  Without  bestowing 
a  thought  on  how  I  was  to  get  out,  I  dropped  at 
once  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  chamber.  The 
metal  reverberated,  and  the  echoing  sphere  rang 
round  me  for  a  moment  with  a  brazen  clang — then 
crash,  crash,  with  the  dint  of  thunder,  down  came 
the  blazing  timbers — driving — rolling — rebounding 
— smashing  all  before  them  I  I  thought  the  copper 
would  be  crushed  flat,  but  the  masonry  in  which  it 
was  bedded  protected  it.  One  beam  pitched  end- 
foremost  on  the  exposed  neck  of  the  vessel;  the 
metal  yielded,  and  drew  out  as  before  the  first  stroke 
of  a  huge  punch — the  whole  concave  groaned,  and 
I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.  Instinctively 
I  strove  to  cling  to  the  side  of  the  vessel — there 
was  nothing  to  hold  on  by,  and  I  reeled  back  to  the 
little  spot  of  level  footing  in  the  bottom,  conscious, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  in  a  trap,  out  of  which 
there  was  no  escape.  I  had  no  time  for  reflection, 
for  a  shower  of  rubbish,  pattering  on  the  head  of  the 
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vessel,  and  falling  in  through  its  mouth,  drove  me 
again  to  seek  for  shelter  at  one  side.  How  I  clung 
so  long  I  cannot  toll,  but  I  did  succeed  in  fastening 
myself  to  the  overhanging  concave,  until  a  consi 
derable  quantity  of  bricks  and  mortar  had  fallen  in. 
Immediately  after,  the  main  wall  of  the  burning 
building — the  only  barrier  between  the  space  imme 
diately  above  me  and  the  flames — gave  a  crack,  and 
tumbled  over  to  the  other  side,  causing  such  a  con 
cussion  as  made  the  mortar  leap  off  the  floor,  and 
threw  up  a  cloud  of  dust,  that,  for  a  time,  obscured 
everything  around  me.  Expecting  each  moment 
to  be  my  last,  with  the  instinct  of  one  who  awaits 
a  blow  which  he  cannot  avoid,  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
stooped  my  head,  shrinking  together,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  and  trembling  in  every  limb.  The 
first  thing  that  roused  me  was  the  glare  of  light 
from  the  flames,  which  now,  unconfined  by  any  par 
tition,  rolled  overhead,  flapping  and  labouring  in 
the  air,  with  such  breadth  and  intensity,  that  their 
reflection  made  the  whole  concave  in  which  I  stood 
as  bright  as  the  inside  of  a  gilt  cup.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  despair  when  I  contemplated  the  fiery  torrent 
which  now  over-canopied  me.  Embers  were  falling 
from  its  borders  like  flakes  of  snow ;  a  sound  like 
the  roaring  of  hungry  lions  proceeded  from  the 
midst  of  it :  the  heat,  when  I  turned  my  face  to 
wards  it,  was  intolerable,  and  I  felt  that,  to  look  at 
the  sphere  of  burnished  metal  round  me,  would  soon 
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melt  the  eyes  out  of  my  head.  But  it  was  only  the 
first  fury  of  the  fire,  tossed  about  as  it  was  by  the 
fall  of  the  gable,  that  supplied  a  body  of  flame  so 
huge  and  intense,  and  my  presence  of  mind  gra 
dually  returned  as  I  found  that  its  fury  had  soon  so 
far  abated  as  to  enable  me  to  bear  the  mitigated 
glare  from  the  metal  around  me  with  comparative 
fortitude. 

I  now  began  to  consider  some  means  of  escape. 
The  vessel  was  a  hollow  sphere  of  about  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  perfectly  smooth,  except  at  the 
joinings  of  the  metal  plates  of  which  it  was  com 
posed  ;  but  the  heads  of  the  rivets  which  held  these 
together  afforded  no  more  hold  than  just  enough  to 
enable  me  to  get  footing  a  very  little  way  up  the 
curve  at  one  side,  out  of  the  immediate  glare  of  the 
flame  that  beat  full  upon  the  bottom.  The  only 
aperture,  except  the  orifice  at  top,  was  that  by 
which  the  contents  were  intended  to  be  drawn  off, 
but  this  was  not  much  wider  than  the  mouth  of  a 
large  tumbler.  To  clamber  out  without  the  assist 
ance  of  a  ladder,  or  rope  fastened  from  above,  was 
impossible.  Had  there  been  a  ledge  on  the  rim  of 
the  opening  through  which  I  had  descended  I 
would  not  have  despaired,  for  the  clothes  I  wore 
would  have  furnished  materials  for  a  rope  strong 
enough  to  support  my  weight,  and  one  of  the  loose 
bricks  that  lay  at  my  feet  would  have  given  me 
the  means  of  making  it  fast  above.  I  tried  the  ex- 
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periinent  with  a  brick-bat  attached  to  one  of  my 
suspenders,  but  though  I  easily  swung  it  over  the 
rim  there  was  no  ledge  for  it  to  catch  on,  and  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  escaping  in  that  way. 
I  had  now  in  a  great  measure  recovered  my  pre 
sence  of  mind,  for  I  perceived  that  there  was  no 
longer  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  flame 
above,  and  I  knew  that  the  mass  of  brickwork  which 
surrounded  my  prison  was  sufficient  to  protect  me 
from  all  effects  of  the  burning  ruins  of  the  scaffold 
around.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  already 
used  every  effort  to  make  myself  heard  by  the 
crowd,  both  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  my  voice  and 
beating  the  sides  of  my  prison ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  caused  by  the  crackling  and  roaring  of  the 
flames  which  still  surrounded  me  on  every  side — 
for  the  ruins  of  the  scaffolding  burned  fiercely 
where  they  fell,  and  strewed  the  whole  platform 
with  fire — that  either  I  had  failed  to  make  myself 
heard,  or  could  not  hear  the  cries  of  those  whom  I 
called  to  in  reply.  Seeing,  then,  that  I  had  no 
chance  of  an  immediate  escape,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  compose  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  wait  till 
the  fire  should  burn  itself  out  and  leave  a  passage 
for  my  rescue. 

I  had  remained  in  this  resigned  state  for  some  time 
when  the  thought  flashed  across  my  mind,  that  per 
haps,  if  I  called  through  the  aperture  of  the  stopcock, 
mentioned  above,  my  voice  might  be  heard,  The 
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opening  was  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
T  had  to  kneel  down  on  the  rubbish  to  apply  my 
mouth  to  it.  My  knees  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  metal,  and  my  hands  were  defended  by 
thick  gloves  thoroughly  wetted,  so  that  till  I 
brought  my  face  close  to  the  aperture  I  had  no  sus 
picion  of  the  dreadful  truth  that  I  was  now  to  learn 
— the  copper  was  so  hot  that  I  could  not  bear  it 
against  my  skin !  I  started  to  my  feet,  every  pulse 
flying  with  consternation.  I  dared  not  think  of  my 
situation.  I  rushed. desperately  up  the  sides  of  my 
prison.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  scale  the 
vault  of  the  sky.  I  shouted,  I  screamed  for  assist 
ance — the  crackling  growl  of  the  conflagration  was 
my  only  reply.  I  sat  down  on  the  little  pile  of 
rubbish  that  formed  the  centre  of  what  I  now  felt 
was  fast  becoming  a  brazen  furnace,  and  endea 
voured  to  think.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  fore 
head  ;  T  was  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat ;  I  pulled 
the  thermometer  I  had  been  using,  in  tempering 
my  patient's  bath,  out  of  my  pocket:  it  stood  at 
105° !  I  placed  the  bulb  of  it  on  the  metal,  when 
the  mercury  rose  with  a  rapidity  that  threatened 
to  burst  the  tube,  and  I  took  it  away,  terrified  at 
what  I  saw,  and  afraid  to  witness  the  whole  truth. 
After  sitting  for  some  moments  trembling  and  in 
active,  I  burst  into  tears.  I  was,  I  confess,  quite 
unmanned  at  the  prospect  of  the  torments  I  must 
endure,  if,  as  I  had  every  reason  to  expect,  the 
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metal  around  me  should  become  red-hot.  My  weak 
ness,  if  weakness  it  could  be  called,  prepared  me, 
however,  for  seeking  strength  in  prayer;  and  I 
prayed  with  a  fervour  long  a  stranger  to  my  breast, 
that  God  would  grant  me  fortitude  to  bear  the  trial 
He  had  prepared  for  me  ;  and  I  thank  God  I  did 
not  pray  in  vain.  Composed  and  relieved,  I  now 
stood  up,  and  summoned  all  my  resolution  to  look 
my  danger  in  the  face. 

The  thermometer  had  by  this  risen  to  112°;  but 
I  knew,  from  the  experiments  of  Fordyce  and 
Bankes,  that  the  living  fibre  could  for  a  short  time 
bear  a  heat  more  than  twice  as  great  without  per 
manent  injury.  A  ray  of  hope  lighted  the  gloom 
of  my  heart,  as  I  ran  over  in  recollection  the  various 
instances,  with  which  my  professional  studies  had 
rendered  me  acquainted,  of  living  bodies  bearing 
great  degrees  of  heat.  I  recollected  the  case  of  the 
girl  at  Kochefoucault,  who  had  gone  into  an  oven 
where  the  thermometer  stood  at  288°.  I  called  to 
mind  Sonnerat's  account  of  fishes  living  in  the  hot 
springs  of  the  Manillas,  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  upwards  of  150°;  and  taxed  my  memory  to  recol 
lect  the  names  of  the  plants  which  the  same  writer 
mentions  as  flourishing  in  the  island  of  Lucon, 
with  their  roots  in  a  thermal  rivulet  so  hot  that  the 
mercury  plunged  in  its  waters  rose  to  174°.  I  con 
sidered  that,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  the  heat  now 
surrounding  me  was  no  more  than  the  reverberation 
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of  so  great  a  body  of  flame  as  that  overhead  on  the 
metal,  and  that  as  the  flame  diminished  in  volume, 
which  it  plainly  did  every  minute,  the  heat  of  the 
copper  might  be  expected  to  abate.  But  the  con 
tinually  rising  temperature  of  the  air,  indicated  as  it 
too  plainly  was  by  the  thermometer  which  I  held 
in  my  hand,  soon  deprived  me  of  the  vague  comfort 
of  such  a  surmise.  I  next  endeavoured  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  heat  the  metal  must  acquire 
before  the  contained  air  would  rise  to  a  temperature 
of  250°,  which  I  supposed  it  possible  that  I  might 
be  able  to  bear ;  but  what  with  anxiety  and  confu 
sion,  I  couid  make  no  approximation  to  an  answer. 
These  various  processes  of  thought  had,  however, 
restored  a  certain  degree  of  presence  of  mind,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that,  dreadful  as  the 
prospect  was  which  I  had  before  me,  I  was  calm 
enough  to  make  several  memoranda  on  my  tablets, 
with  the  purpose  of  attaching  them  to  a  weight  to 
be  tied  to  the  end  of  my  handkerchief,  and  flung 
out  in  the  hope  of  letting  it  be  known  where  T  was. 
These  tablets  I  have  now  before  me  ;  I  have  pre 
served  them  ever  since,  as  a  memorial  of  moments 
such  as  I  trust  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other 
human  being.  I  transfer  the  memoranda  verbatim. 
It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  words  are  but  half- 
written,  and  that  in  some  places  entire  words  have 
been  omitted  :  but  if  any  one  would  try  the  experi 
ment  of  writing  in  such  a  situation,  I  daresay  his 
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composition  would  be  scarcely  more  correct.  I 
began  thus  : — 

I  am  Doctor of St.  If  any  one  finds 

this,  come  to  the  copper  in  the  new  building,  where 
I  am  burning  to  death  for  want  of  a  ladder.  Half- 
past  12  o'clock.  Haste  1  haste  !  (Two  such  me 
moranda  as  this  I  had  already  flung  out  by  weights 
attached  to  my  suspenders,  but  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  in  the  flames.) 

My  will  is  in  the  upper  left-hand  drawer  of  the 

bookcase.  Let  George have  the  arrangement  of 

my  papers.  I  wish  all  the  papers  relating  to 's 

business  to  be  burned  (with  several  other  memo 
randa  relating  to  my  private  affairs,  which  I  omit). 

I  am  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  steam  from  my  wet 
clothes.  The  thermometer  stands  at  130°.  It  is 
now  26  minutes  to  1  o'clock.  The  air  is  suffocat 
ingly  hot ;  I  am  drenched  in  perspiration.  I  will 
note  all  I  can. 

15  m.  to  1  o'c.  Therm.  137°.  13  m.,  139°.  10 
m.,  153°  I  This  is  horrible.  I  can  see  the  mercury 
mounting  in  the  tube.  The  moisture  from  my 
clothes  has  all  exhaled.  They  are  now  as  dry  as 
tinder,  and  hot  and  hard  to  the  touch. 

5  minutes  past  1  o'clock.  Thermometer  170°. 
Have  taken  off  both  my  coats  and  laid  them  over 
the  hole — the  rush  of  air  from  it  agitated  the  hot 
atmos[phere],and  made  it  intolerable. 
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8  m.  past  1  o'c.  Therm.  177°.  My  watch 
burning  hot.  Have  taken  it  out  of  my  fob. 
The  pencil-case  begins  to  feel  hot  in  my  fin 
gers.  Strange  to  say,  my  body  is  still  cool. 

's  theory  about  the  radpation]  of  he. at  must 

be  err[oneous]. 

13  m.  past  1  o'c.  Therm.  195°.  16  m.  past  1. 
Therm.  200°!  Have  laid  off  everything  but  my 
boots :  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  anything.  Breath 
cooler  on  exhal[ation]  than  on  inhalfation]. 

Thermometer  210°.  Watch  stopped,  owing  to 
expansion]  of  metal.  Flame  overhead  decreasing. 
Light  failing.  Can  see  part  of  the  copper  changing 
to  a  dull  red.  Water  would  boil  now  where  I  hold 
the  pencil  in  my  fingers.  But  for  the  rubbish,  my 
clothes  on  [which]  I  stand  would  [take]  fire.  I 
have  taken  off  my  boots  ;  the  metal  heels  have  left 
their  mark  singed  in  the  cloth. 

220°.     I  am  to  be  roasted  alive.     My  last  wishes 

are  with  and  the  dear  ones.     Oh,  my  God, 

have  mercy  on  me  and  support  her  !  I  shall  suffer 
greater  pain  than  any  other  man  but  Phalfaris]. 
A  dead  ox  would  be  baked  if  hung  [where]  I  now 
stand. 

228°.  The  soles  of  my  feet  are  blistering"]. 
One  spot  of  the  copper  is  quite  red-hot.  My  vitalfs] 
are  turning  to  sweat.  Gracious  God,  how  long  is 
this  to  last  I  I  must  shrivel  soon  now.  God  grant 
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that  I  may  die  before  the  hot  metal  touches  me  I 
Oh  my  dearest ! 

232U.  Whoever  finds  this,  take  it  to  Mr of 

St.,  and  leave  all  to  his  discretion].  The  ther 
mometer  burns  my  hand — I  have  dropped  it,  and  it 
[is]  broken.  The  heat  increases].  The  smell  of  the 
metal  is  suffocating.  I  must  soon  stop. 

The  heat  has  increased  very  [much].  I  can  hold 
the  tablets  but  a  little  longer.  My  vitals  are  dry 
ing  up.  The  perspfiration]  is  coming  slowly.  I 
am  blistering  all  over !  [Good  God,  what  have  I 
done?]  (erased.)  Have  mercy  on  my  soul  for 
Christ's  sake — 0  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul !  I 
die,  forgiving  all  my  en[emies]. 

With  almost  the  last  effort  I  was  capable  of 
making,  I  put  the  tablets,  with  a  heavy  piece  of 
mortar  (but  for  the  mortar  I  would  have  been  burned 
to  the  knees  where  I  stood] ,  into  the  end  of  my  hand 
kerchief,  and  flung  it  with  all  my  force  out  of  the 
mouth  of  my  fiery  prison.  The  agony  I  endured  in 
moving  my  naked  arm  so  rapidly  through  the  hot 
air  was  almost  insupportable  ;  it  was  like  stirring 
boiling  water  with  it.  So  great  was  the  pain  that 
I  had  almost  fainted ;  and  when  I  felt  the  sickness 
and  giddiness  that  precede  a  swoon,  I  was  almost 
grateful  for  it ;  as  I  knew  that  if  I  fell  on  the  metal 
below  me,  I  would  in  all  probability  be  deprived-  of 
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life  during  my  insensibility.  But  the  symptoms  of 
fainting  left  me — a  prey  to  only  more  acute  feelings 
of  bodily  agony.  I  stood  with  blisters  rising  on  my 
shoulders,  and  the  process  of  decomposition  by  fire 
actually  beginning  on  the  skin  of  my  legs.  The 
whole  fluids  of  my  body  had  been  drained  in  secret 
ing  perspiration,  and  in  supplying  my  lungs  with 
the  moisture  necessary  to  enable  them  to  preserve 
the  temperature  of  the  system.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that,  had  fluids  remained  in  my  body  sufficient  to 
supply  the  necessary  serum,  I  would  have  been  one 
blister  from  head  to  foot.  Excruciating  is  a  weak 
word  to  express  my  agony. 

In  this  state  my  eye  fell  on  the  veins  of  my  arm, 
where  they  appeared  distended  with  their  sluggish 
current  in  the  red  light.  The  flame  drew  back,  and 
left  me  for  a  moment  in  darkness — darkness  made 
visible  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  copper,  which, 
round  the  surface  of  the  stopcock,  now  shone  with 
a  red  heat  strong  enough  to  make  the  outlines  of  my 
horrid  prison  discernible.  A  dark  thought  crossed 
my  mind — a  thought  engendered  by  the  devil,  but 
hardly  in  a  hell  more  frightful.  The  heavy  rolling 
flames  swung  frack  again  on  the  burdened  night- 
wind,  and  threw  a  flickering  glare  upon  the  singed 
mass  of  clothes  on  which  I  stood.  I  dragged  up 
the  trousers,  and  thrust  a  desperate  hand  into  the 
pocket — the  stuff  of  which  it  was  made  was  smok- 
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ing  with  the  heat  of  the  loose  silver  it  contained — 
but  it  was  not  money  I  was  in  search  of — it  was 
my  knife  !  I  grasped  it — I  half  unclasped  it — it 
burned  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my  right  hand  as 
if  I  had  closed  them  on  a  coal  of  fire.  I  flung 
the  instrument  of  self-destruction  from  me,  and 
cried  aloud  to  God  NOT  TO  LEAVE  ME  IN  TEMP 
TATION. 

I  did  not  cry  in  vain — there  were  voices  above 
me — I  heard  them  distinctly — I  heard  footsteps  on 
the  platform — they  were  gone — no,  they  were  re 
turning — they  were  coming  to  my  rescue.  Good 
God  1  how  shall  I  describe  the  awful  sense  of  a  pre 
sent  Providence — the  almost  overpowering  hope — 
the  agonising  doubts — and  then  the  joy,  the  grati 
tude,  the  delirious  ecstacy  which  I  experienced 
within  the  next  half  minute,  as,  in  the  pauses  of 
the  flames  roaring  (for  it  still  poured  through  the 
building  like  a  raging  river),  the  voices  of  my  de 
liverers  sounded  louder  or  fainter,  or  liker  imaginary 
sounds,  or  voices  of  real  beings,  until  at  length 
that  ladder,  which  was  to  me  the  welcomest  sight 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  was  lowered  down  by 
hurried  and  tremulous  hands,  amid  the  shudders  of 
those  who  never  expected  to  see  more  of  the  poor 
sufferer  below  than  a  heap  of  steaming  blood-stained 
cinders  ?  or  how  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  asto 
nishment,  the  pity,  the  honest  pleasure  of  those 
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benevolent  men,  when  they  found  that,  although 
speechless  (for  in  all  my  fauces  was  not  as  much 
moisture  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  swallow  the 
smallest  crumb  of  bread,  and  my  tongue  lay  in  my 
mouth  little  better  than  a  piece  of  dry  sponge),  I 
was  nevertheless  able  to  climb  up  out  of  that  torrid 
atmosphere,  into  which  no  fireman  would  venture  to 
descend  ?  I  cannot  do  either,  and  I  will  not  much 
longer  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  night's  adventure  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  my  last  missive  had  fortunately 
reached  its  destination,  and  brought  my  deliverers 
to  my  assistance.  They  carried  me  in  blankets  to 
the  hospital ;  here  I  received  all  the  aid  that  medical 
service  could  bestow,  until  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  transported  to  my  own  lodgings,  where  I  remain 
ed,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  degree  of  heat 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  human  being  ever  endured 
and  lived,  for  six  weeks  and  upwards. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  had  the  thermometer  not 
been  broken,  and  had  I  possessed  any  means  of 
suspending  it  (for  I  could  not  have  held  it  in  my 
hand  much  longer),  it  would  have  shown  a  temper 
ature  much  higher  than  in  the  experiments  of  either 
Blagden  or  Bankes.  I  am  sure  a  few  minutes 
longer  would  have  been  certain  death,  so  that  I 
may  safely  say  I  have  endured  the  highest  degree 
of  heat  of  any  man  on  record.  My  bodily  temper 
ature,  except  on  some  portions  of  the  scarf-skin,  at 
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no  time  rose  above  110°  or  112°,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  my  sufferings  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
my  hands  to  place  them  on  any  part  of  my  person. 
In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  at  one  time 
a  difference  of  180°  to  190°  between  the  tem 
perature  of  my  body  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
air. 


STREET,  DUBLIN, 

July  5, 1837. 


LEBBUN'S    LAWSUIT. 

(MAGA.    JUNK  1845.  J 

IN  France,  even  before  the  Revolution,  less  regard 
was  paid  to  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  law,  than 
to  public  opinion.  That  tyrant  of  our  modern  days 
had  already  seized  the  throne,  and  his  legitimate 
authority  and  divine  right  were  never  doubted  by 
the  most  anti-monarchical  of  the  sons  of  liberty. 
The  only  check  on  the  insolence  of  the  noblesse, 
and  the  only  compensation  for  the  venality  of  the 
judges,  was  found  in  a  recourse  to  the  printer.  A 
marquis  was  made  to  imitate  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  by  fear  of  an  epigram  ;  a  defeated  party 
in  a  lawsuit  consoled  himself  by  satirising  the 
court ;  and  from  Voltaire  down  to  Palissot,  all  the 
people  who  could  write,  and  could  borrow  ink  and 
paper,  had  pen  in  hand,  ready  to  appeal  from  preju 
diced  juries,  overbearing  nobles,  or  even  lettres  de 
cachet  and  the  Bastile  itself,  to  the  reading,  talk 
ing,  gossiping,  laughing,  quick-witted,  cold-hearted 
citizens  of  Paris.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
whole  city  was  overrun  with  pamphlets.  Ministers 
of  state,  marshals,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  were  as 
12  N 
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busy  as  any  Grub-street  garretteer.  Literary 
squabbles  employed  the  lifetime  of  all  the  literary 
men — and  some  of  them,  indeed,  are  only  known 
by  their  squibs  and  lampoons  on  their  more  popular 
brethren.  But  so  great  at  last  seems  to  have  been 
the  rage  for  calling  in  the  public,  that  it  was  not 
even  expelled  from  the  consulting  chambers  of 
counsel  learned  in  the  law.  If  a  case  came  before 
an  advocate  that  gave  any  scope  for  his  talents  as 
a  pamphleteer,  his  opinion  immediately  took  the 
shape  of  a  little  historiette,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
in  print.  The  attorney  was  no  less  literary  in 
getting  up  his  brief ;  and  innumerable  were  the 
sage  labours  of  avocats  and  procureurs  which  rushed 
into  type  before  the  trial  was  over,  and  did  duty, 
very  much  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  as  a  tale  of 
fashionable  life.  In  fact,  a  very  amusing  collection 
might  be  made,  of  the  memorials  of  counsel  which 
appeared  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of  last  cen 
tury.  The  writings,  for  instance,  which  secured 
the  fame  of  witty  Beaumarchais  among  the  gossips 
of  the  capital,  were  not  the  Barber  of  Seville,  or  his 
comedies,  but  the  briefs  which  he  composed  in  his 
lawsuit  with  the  Goezmans  and  the  Sieur  Bertrand. 
All  the  laughers  were  on  his  side  ;  and  though  he 
was  beat  in  the  trial,  his  triumph  was  complete  ; 
for  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Parisian  public 
opinion  to  believe  a  man  guilty  who  was  so  pro 
digal  of  bon-mots  ;  or  that  the  opposite  party  had 
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right  or  justice  on  their  side,  whose  pleadings  were 
as  uninteresting  as  a  sermon.  But  Beaumarchais 
was  not  the  only  author  who  owed  his  notoriety  to 
his  legal  proceedings.  One  of  the  great  lyric  poets 
of  France,  who  is  placed  by  his  countrymen  upon 
the  same  level  as  Pindar — Denis  Leonchard  Lebrun 
— was  the  town-talk  for  several  years,  during  his 
action  against  his  wife  for  the  restitution  of  con 
jugal  rights.  And  as  his  Memoire^  or  pleading, 
gives  a  view  of  French  life  at  the  period  (1774), 
of  a  grade  in  society  omitted  in  the  Memoires  and 
Souvenirs  of  dukes  and  princesses,  we  propose  to 
give  some  account  of  it,  and  also  of  the  hero  of  the 
process,  whose  strange  eventful  history  was  not 
drawn  to  a  close  till  1807.  He  was  born  in  .1729, 
in  the  house  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  in  whose  service 
his  father  was.  His  talents  soon  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  prince  ;  and,  before  he  was 
thirty,  he  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
of  the  first  order  by  an  ode  on  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon.  Acknowledged  as  a  man  of  genius,  and 
feared  as  a  man  of  wit — for  his  epigrams  were  even 
more  celebrated  than  his  lyrics — and  placed  in 
easy  circumstances  by  the  kindness  of  his  master, 
who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  and  salary  of  his 
"  Secretaire  des  Commaiidemens,"  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  his  felicity  but  a  wife  to  share  his  glory; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1760,  he  married.  If 
we  believe  his  own  account,  he  was  the  happiest  of 
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Benedicts  for  fourteen  years  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden, 
without  warning,  without  reason,  and  (though  she 
was  a  poetess)  without  even  rhyme,  his  household 
gods  were  broken,  and  all  his  happiness  engulfed. 
It  was  a  second  edition  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake. 
The  opposite  party  denied  the  fourteen  years' 
felicity,  and  talked  wonderful  things  about  cuffs 
and  kicks  bestowed  on  the  spouse — and  male 
dictions  of  more  force  than  elegance  ;  but  both 
sides  agree  that  the  matter  came  to  a  crisis  when  a 
certain  Sieur  Grimod — a  sort  of  Cicisbeo — Platonic 
of  course — was  requested  to  leave  the  house,  and 
discontinue  his  visits  to  Madame  Lebrun.  This 
simple  proceeding  let  loose  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
poor  Lebrun  was  pounced  upon  by  the  whole  female 
sex.  Even  his  old  mother  turned  against  him  ; 
even  his  sister,  a  sour  vestal  of  thirty-seven,  sided 
with  her  injured  sister-in-law ;  and  what  had  the 
wretched  poet  to  say  for  himself?  He  suspected 
nothing  improper — a  good  easy  man — he  adored 
his  "  Fanny  " — he  wanted  her  to  come  back — but 
that  horrid  fellow  Grimod  !  —  he  would  not  have 
Grimod  within  his  door.  So  Fanny  would  not  go 
within  it  either ;  and  off  to  the  avocat  rushed 
Lebrun,  to  force  her  to  come  back  by  legal  process ; 
and  off  went  Madame,  accompanied  of  course  by  the 
Sieur  Grimod,  to  her  avocat,  to  resist  the  demand  ; 
and  then  followed  paper  upon  paper — love,  regrets, 
promisings,  courtings,  on  one  side;  hatred,  defiance, 
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and  foul  names,  ad  libitum,  on  the  other.  And, 
finally,  the  whole  case  was  put  into  a  Memoir  e,  with 
the  help  of  Monsieur  Hardoin  de  la  Kegnerie, 
avocat ;  and  every  tea-table — but  there  was  no  tea 
in  those  days — every  card-table  in  Paris  was  as 
well  able  to  decide  the  cause  as  the  Parliament 
itself. 

The  Memoire  commences  with  some  general 
reflections  on  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  pretty 
woman,  in  all  cases  of  a  quarrel  with  a  man.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  her  prettiness,  she  has  the  art 
to  appear  ill-used,  there  is  no  resisting  her  attacks. 
A  halo  of  sympathy  gathers  round  her,  while  a 
cloud  envelopes  the  unfortunate  antagonist ;  and 
people  at  last  think  that  they  are  performing  an 
act  of  pure  and  disinterested  justice,  when  they 
kick  him  into  the  Seine.  Impressed  with  this  dis 
agreeable  conviction  (from  which  we  gather  that 
Madame  Lebrun  was  a  handsome  woman,  while  the 
husband  was  nothing  to  boast  of — at  all  events 
compared  to  the  Sieur  Grimod),  he  hurries  on  to 
the  facts — and  they  rather  alter  the  appearance  of 
affairs. 

It  was  in  the  year  1760,  as  we  have  said,  that 
the  Sieur  Lebrun  married  the  Demoiselle  de  Sur- 
court.  Interest  and  ambition  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  match.  Love  was  the  only  fastener  of  the 
bond.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  and  the  Demoiselle  de 
Surcourt  had  been  acquainted — had  been  lovers— 
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for  three  years.  And  that  passion,  born  of  a  sym 
pathy  of  tastes  and  sentiments,  had  grown  in  mys 
tery — a  secret  correspondence  was  its  aliment  and 
interpreter — a  delicious  correspondence — where 
the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt  knew  how  to  combine 
the  sallies  of  imagination  with  the  soft  outpourings 
of  the  soul,  or  the  burning  expressions  of  her  love  I 
Pardon  the  Sieur  Lebrun  if  he  transcribes  a  few 
passages  from  her  letters  ;  Madame  Lebrun,  above 
all,  ought  to  excuse  him.  It  is  not  betraying  her 
secrets  ;  it  is  recalling  her  to  herself,  and  to  a  sen 
timent  she  would  never  have  forsworn,  if  she  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart : — 

"  From  my  "bed,  this  Tuesday  evening. 
"  If  it  is  flattering  to  be  loved  by  those  we  love, 
it  is  still  more  so  when  the  loved  object  is  you,  my 
dear  Misis.  JT would  make  me  vain  to  think  I 
pleased  you  really  as  much  as  you  say  I  do ;  but  I 
feel  my  happiness  too  truly  to  give  way  to  pride 
on  account  of  it.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  you  think 
of  me,  and  prefer  my  remembrance  to  the  gaieties 
of  society  ?  Ah  !  why  am  I  not  in  the  room  where 
you  remain  for  my  sake  ?  You  make  me  wish 
more — I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  wherever  you 
think  of  me.  You  are  right  in  saying  our  hearts 
are  made  for  one  another ;  they  have  the  same 
sentiments,  they  burn  with  the  same  fires.  That 
charming  harmony  is  the  work  of  love  ;  but  nature 
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had  created  a  sympathy  between  them  that  seems 
to  tell  us  they  were  made  to  love  and  to  be  united. 
Yes,  my  dear  Misis,  they  must  love  for  ever  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  will  you  consent  to  languish  in 
absence  and  constraint  ?  I  would  not  remind  you 
of  yonr  unhappiness,  since  you  have  interdicted  me 
from  the  subject,  if  you  did  not  complain  yourself ; 
and  your  complaints  make  me  wretched.  They 
reveal  to  me  your  sufferings,  and  awaken  all  my 
affection.  Do  you  think,  if  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  you,  that  I  would  not  seize  it  ?  Ah  !  you 
ought  to  feel  assured  of  all  I  would  do  for  you  if  I 
had  it  in  my  power.  But  we  can't  help  hoping 
what  we  desire  so  much.  Keproach  me,  therefore, 
no  more ;  tell  me  rather  again  that  you  are  con 
vinced  of  my  affection,  and  promise  to  love  me  all 
your  life.  I  ought  to  be  sure  of  it  already;  but 
every  time  you  reproach  me,  I  make  you  repeat  the 
promise  by  way  of  expiating  your  fault.  Good 
night,  my  dear  Misis ;  I  hope  you  will  think  of  me 
in  your  dreams.  Why  must  I  say  good-night  so 
far  from  you  ?  " 

Of  the  same  period  is  the  following  : — 

tc  From  my  Led,  this  Wednesday  nicjJd. 

li  What !  you  scold  me  in  sober  truth  !    You  write 

me  a  scrap  of  a  letter — in  the  coldest,  gravest  style. 

Yes — you  were  sad — I  see  you  were.    Do  you  fancy 

that  the  lecture  you  gave  me  makes  up  for  my  grief 
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at  losing  you  ?  Ah  !  if  I  had  not  recalled  your  eyes 
glowing  with  love,  and  all  our  mutual  endearments, 
I  should  have  been  angry  with  you.  How  strange 
that  your  very  recollection  pleads  your  excuse  ! 
Whatever  may  be  your  fault,  you  have  but  to  show 
yourself  to  be  forgiven.  But  do  not  presume,  upon 
this  confession,  to  add  to  your  faults.  Alas  !  if 
ever  you  deserve  a  punishment,  its  bitterness  will 
all  belong  to  me.  Fortune  befriended  us  when  last 
we  met ;  but  don't  you  find  time  pass  too  quickly 
when  we  are  together  ?  I  have  always  a  thousand 
things  to  say  to  you  ;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  short 
ness  of  the  time — it  is,  that  the  more  I  say  to  you 
the  more  I  wish  to  say.  In  the  same  way,  the 
more  kisses  I  give  you,  the  more  I  wish  to  give  ; 
all  the  feelings  you  inspire  are  in  extremes.  How 
you  ought  to  love  me  if  you  wish  your  tenderness 
to  equal  mine  !  And  since  it  is  always  on  the  in 
crease,  how  cruel  that  we  can  never  give  way  to 
the  sentiments  we  feel,  and  express  them  to  each 
other  1  What  pleasure  we  are  deprived  of,  dear 
Misis  I  why  are  you  not  beside  the  couch  where  I 
am  now  writing  ?  Our  silence  alone  would  be  more 
eloquent  than  all  our  letters.  The  kisses  I  would 
give  you  would  no  longer  be  in  dreams,  though  my 
happiness  would  perhaps  make  me  think  it  one. 
Adieu  !  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  feel  the 
misery  of  being  separated  from  you.  It  is  near  one 
o'clock.  Are  you  in  bed  yet  ?  Think  of  me  1  " 
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This  secret  correspondence  lasted  for  three  years ; 
but  at  last  a  letter  was  opened  by  a  servant,  and 
the  secret  was  discovered  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Motte, 
who  passed  for  the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt' s  uncle, 
and  with  whom  she  lived.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  had 
but  to  whisper  marriage,  and  all  would  have  been 
arranged.  Under  other  circumstances  the  word 
would  have  been  easy — but  there  was  a  bar  between 
them  :  the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt  was  of  illegiti 
mate  birth.  Love,  however,  laughed  at  the  ob 
struction.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  hurried  to  the  house 
of  De  la  Motte  ;  demanded  the  hand  of  the  lady  he 
loved  ;  and  the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt  became  his 
wife.  The  marriage  contract  will  prove  his  disin 
terestedness.  The  portion  he  obtained  was  small ; 
consisting  but  of  eighteen  hundred  francs  a-year. 
The  Sieur  Lebrun,  secretary  of  the  domains  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  with  two  thousand  livres  a-year, 
might  have  looked  higher — at  all  events  he  might 
have  bargained  for  a  settlement  in  his  favour  ;  but, 
so  far  from  that,  he  made  no  claim  upon  her  fortune, 
but  settled  all  he  had  upon  her.  Is  this  the  man 
whom  Madame  Lebrun  accuses  of  having  married 
her  from  interested  motives  ? 

Alas,  sometimes,  for  the  marriages  which  have 
been  preceded  by  too  violent  a  love  ! — illusion  gives 
place  to  sad  reality.  The  boy  and  girl  love  with 
out  having  learned  to  know  each  other  ;  and  cease 
to  love  when  that  knowledge  comes  I  But  the  at- 
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tachment  of  the  Sienr  and  Madame  Lebrun  expe 
rienced  no  revolution  of  the  kind.  Fourteen  years 
passed  away  in  uninterrupted  union.  Though  con 
verted  into  a  husband,  the  Sieur  Lebrun  did  not 
cease  to  be  Misis  ;  the  wedded  De  Surcourt  con 
tinued  to  be  "  Fanny  " — charming  names — ingeni 
ous  disguises — chosen  by  two  lovers  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  times  of  courtship  ! 

More  than  three  hundred  letters,  written  by 
Madame  Lebrun  during  that  time,  were  in  the 
hands  of  her  husband — irrefragable  proofs  of  their 
mutual  affection ;  but  she  has  found  means  to  get 
away  the  greater  part  of  them  ;  enough,  however, 
remain  to  make  his  justification  complete.  Never 
was  a  union  more  harmonious — a  wife  more  petted 
and  indulged.  It  seemed  that  felicity,  resting  on 
such  foundations,  could  never  be  disturbed;  but 
one  single  moment  was  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
work  of  seventeen  years  ! 

The  Sietir  and  Madame  Lebrun  had  been  intimate 
for  some  years  with  a  certain  Sieur  Grimod,  who 
held  an  appointment  from  the  king,  and  lived  as  if 
his  office  was  of  great  value.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  is 
not  astonished  that  his  wife  was  pleased  with  the 
acquaintance,  for  he  prized  it  very  highly  himself; 
but  a  time  came  when  he  thought  it  better  for  all 
parties  that  it  should  cease.  The  Sieur  Lebrun 
believes  in  his  wife's  virtue  as  in  his  own  existence. 
What  I  if  he  had  not  that  belief,  would  he  be  here 
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to  reclaim,  her  by  course  of  law?  But  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  woman  to  have  the  reality  of  virtue — 
she  must  have  the  appearance  also  ;  and  every  man 
has  a  right  to  be  in  that  respect  a  Ceesar.  Already 
some  indiscretions  of  Madame  Lebrun,  which  the 
openness  and  purity  of  her  mind  could  alone  render 
excusable — her  portrait  drawn  without  her  hus 
band's  knowledge  for  the  Sieur  Grimod — a  letter 
from  that  individual  to  the  lady,  written  in  a  style 
such  as  no  one  would  use  towards  a  lady  he  re 
spected — had  begun  to  inspire  the  Sieur  Lebrun 
with  a  certain  coolness.  The  whisperings  at  last, 
unjust  as  they  were,  no  doubt,  of  a  malicious  public 
— the  advice  of  his  friends — his  own  susceptibility, 
made  it  imperative  on  him  to  come  to  a  rupture,  in 
which  Madame  Lebrun  should  have  been  glad  to 
join.  And  here  is  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Sieur 
Grimod  : — 

This  15th  January  1774. 

"  There  are  a  thousand  circumstances,  sir,  which 
every  day  make  it  a  man's  duty  no  longer  to  see  the 
persons  who  have  previously  been  most  highly 
prized.  I  experience  this  myself  in  declining  an 
acquaintance  with  you,  which  in  other  respects  I 
greatly  valued.  You  know  better  than  any  one 
else  how  much  I  lose  by  this  step.  Madame  Le 
brun  unites  her  regrets  to  mine,  and  begs  me  to 
assure  you,  and  also  Madame  Grimod,  of  her  affec 
tionate  thanks  ( *  de  ses  plus  tendres  remercimens/) 
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I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  perfect  truth,  and  for 
the  last  time/'  &o. 

And  the  Sieur  Grimod  immediately  replied — 

"Your  letter,  sir,  did  indeed  surprise  Madame 
Grimod  and  me,  who  believed  ourselves  among  the 
number  of  your  friends,  after  the  many  years  we 
have  had  the  honour  to  know  you.  We  do  not 
know  the  motives  for  so  sudden  a  quarrel ;  if  you 
were  pleased  with  our  society,  we  were  no  less  so 
with  yours.  The  number  of  true  friends  we  retain, 
does  not  hinder  us  from  regretting  those  we  lose,  in 
you  and  Madame  Lebrun,  to  whom  we  beg  you  will 
express  our  regret.  I  have  the  honour,"  &c. 

After  two  such  polite  epistles,  the  reader  would 
naturally  expect  that  the  Sieur  Lebrun  and  the 
Sieur  Grimod,  with  their  respective  wives,  would 
toss  their  heads  at  each  other  when  they  met  in 
the  street,  and  give  the  cut  direct  with  the  utmost 
unanimity.  But  another  glance  into  the  Memoire 
will  soon  convince  him  of  his  mistake.  The  Sieur 
Lebrun  may  probably  look  vastly  majestic,  and 
pass  the  Sieur  Grimod  with  a  contemptuous  jerk ; 
but  sorry  are  we  to  say  that  Madame  Lebrun  joins 
in  no  such  dignified  proceeding.  She  cuts  the  mag 
nanimous  Lebrun  instead ;  she  stirs  up  against  him 
the  wrath  and  indignation  of  all  his  friends  and  re 
lations  ;  she  continues  her  intimacy  with  the  Sieur 
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Grimed ;  and,  as  a  finish  to  her  connubial  obe 
dience,  she  goes  one  morning  with  three  hackney 
coaches,  and  carries  off  every  article  of  furniture 
the  unhappy  little  man  possesses.  A  pleasant 
specimen  of  a  wife  of  the  middle  class  in  the  year 
1774  !  A  duchess  could  scarcely  be  more  sublime. 
Now,  who  was  this  Sieur  Grimod,  and  what  man 
ner  of  rank  was  his  considered  ?  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  noblesse  ;  he  kept  no  shop ;  he  had 
no  private  fortune  ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  true 
causers  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  rascally  col 
lectors  of  taxes,  the  underlings  of  the  atrocious 
fermiers  generaux,  who  wrung  the  last  farthing  from 
the  already  oppressed  peasant,  and  made  the  whole 
realm  of  France  as  sterile,  hopeless,  and  wretched, 
as  a  nation  must  inevitably  become,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  be  the  prey  of  an  O'Connell  in  every  parish.  His 
nominal  salary  was  under  a  hundred  a-year ;  but 
we  shall  see  the  style  he  lives  in,  as  we  get  on  in 
the  account  —  his  country-houses — his  carriages, 
and  even  his  politenesses  to  Madame  Lebrun  ;  and 
we  shall  hear  in  every  one  of  these  luxurious 
enjoyments  the  sharpening  of  the  guillotine  axe. 
Madame  Lebrun  the  wife,  Madame  Lebrun  the 
mother,  and  Mademoiselle  the  sister,  are  all  in  the 
same  story.  The  old  lady,  whose  virtuous  indig 
nation  towers  above  her  sex,  has  no  patience  for 
the  insufferable  tyrant  who  won't  let  his  wife  see 
her  best  friends  (uqui  vouloit  1'empecher  de  voir 
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ses  bons  amis.'")  They  trump  up  all  manner  of 
stories  against  him  ;  and  even  maintain,  in  their 
first  paper  of  accusation,  that  he  thrashed  and 
kicked  his  tender-hearted  spouse,  and  put  her  in 
bodily  fear.  But  when  the  magistrate  looked  at 
our  diminutive  friend,  and  compared  his  powers  of 
thrashing  and  kicking  with  the  tall  majestic  figure 
and  full  chest  of  the  complainant,  he  dismissed  the 
charge  "  avec  une  sorte  d'indignation,"  as  the  Sieur 
Lebrun  triumphantly  declares  ;  and  we  think  the 
magistrate  was  quite  justified  in  so  doing.  No,  no 
— the  Sieur  Lebrun  was  bad  enough,  as  you  shall 
hear  in  the  sequel ;  but  he  never  had  the  cruelty, 
not  to  mention  the  courage,  to  attack  so  stately  a 
woman  as  his  wife.  But,  alas !  from  the  magis 
trate's  decision  there  lay  a  power  of  appeal.  The 
three  ladies — with  the  help,  no  doubt,  of  the  irre 
sistible  Sieur  Grimod  —  carried  the  cause  into  a 
higher  court.  They  brought  it  before  the  bailliage 
of  the  Temple  ;  but  the  Sieur  Lebrun  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the  court,  and 
he  carried  it  before  the  judges  at  the  Chatelet.  In 
this  court,  Grimod  and  his  party  knew  they  had  no 
chance,  suffered  the  case  to  go  against  them  by 
default,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  Grande  Cham- 
bre.  And  the  Sieur  Lebrun  did  all  this  to  get  back 
a  woman  that  had  robbed,  and  pillaged,  and  slan 
dered  him,  and  preferred  her  bon  ami  the  Sieur 
Grimod,  and  her  lonne  amie  the  Dame  Grimod,  to 
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her  Misis,  in  spite  of  his  ode  on  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  and  his  being  ranked  by  the  Parisian  critics 
as  a  little  above  Pindar. 

Well,  to  it  they  go — reply,  replication,  rejoinder 
— till  at  last  we  are  verily  persuaded  the  little  man 
tried  to  get  her  into  his  power  again  for  the  express 
purpose  of  murdering  her  at  his  leisure.  And  what 
our  verdict  in  such  a  case,  if  we  had  been  upon  the 
jury,  would  have  been,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  lady,  in  the  course  of  her  accusations,  proved 
too  much.  She  brought  witnesses  to  state,  that  for 
the  whole  fourteen  years  of  her  wedded  life  she  had 
been  thumped  and  bullied  worse  than  Cinderella ; 
accused  of  trying  to  poison  her  lord  and  master ; 
and,  in  short,  had  led  a  life  of  perfect  misery.  Oho ! 
cries  the  Pindar  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
you  are  a  pretty  woman  to  talk  of  misery  and  ill- 
treatment  for  fourteen  years !  Why,  never  was 
such  a  merry,  happy,  careless  being  in  France. 
For  fourteen  years  you  did  nothing  but  amuse 
yourself  and  worship  me,  as  a  good  wife  ought.  I 
buried  myself  in  my  books,  and  wrote  astonishing 
odes  and  epigrams,  corresponded  with  Voltaire,  and 
discovered  grand-daughters  of  Corneille,  and  got  up 
subscriptions  for  their  benefit;  and  all  the  while 
you  attended  every  party,  went  to  all  the  theatres, 
and  never  missed  a  single  masquerade.  No,  'twas 

when  I  forbade  the  visits  of  Grimod .  But  at 

that  name  his  eloquence  leaves  him,  and  he  descends 
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to  facts.  There  is  one  fact,  he  says,  against  which 
the  whole  plot  of  this  separation  will  fall  to  pieces. 
It  is  the  harmony  which  always  reigned  between 
man  and  wife  till  about  six  weeks  before  she  went 
away.  The  witnesses  of  the  Sieur  Lebrun  to  this 
fact  are  indubitable.  They  are  her  own  letters — 
those,  be  it  understood,  which  she  left  behind,  or 
rather,  which  she  was  not  able  to  carry  away  with 
her.  By  the  perusal  of  some  of  her  notes  before 
marriage,  we  have  seen  the  vivacity  of  sentiment 
which  united  the  Demoiselle  de  Surcourt  to  the 
Sieur  Lebrun.  That  vivacity  is  traceable,  in  all  its 
force,  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  him  after  the  mar 
riage,  when  he  had  left  her  for  a  short  time  in  the 
August  of  1760. 

"  I  heard  yesterday  from  my  dear  Misis.  I  have 
not  heard  to-day.  It  brings  back  all  my  uneasi 
ness.  Has  he  slept  well  to-night?  Is  he  not 
fatigued  ?  I  hope  he  has  nothing  else  to  complain 
of  but  ennui.  My  dear  Misis,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  think  of  your  dear  Fanny,  of  her  grief,  her  love, 
her  impatience.  Tell  me  the  day,  then,  the  day  I 
so  long  for,  that  is  to  bring  you  back  to  me  again. 
All  my  thoughts  turn  only  to  you.  Nothing  has 
any  interest  for  me  that  is  not  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  you.  I  rejoice  in  seeing  the  fine 
weather,  for  I  think  you  can  now  enjoy  a  walk.  I 
hate  the  heat,  for  it  keeps  you  from  exercise,  and 
may  make  you  ill.  The  moment  I  feel  the  slightest 
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zephyr,  I  long  to  send  it  to  you.  I  wish  there  was 
even  a  tempest  for  your  sake.  I  would  make  the 
very  elements  do  your  bidding.  I  wish  that  every 
thing  in  nature  may  only  serve  to  make  you  happy, 
my  dear  Misis.  How  much  does  she  not  owe  him, 
since  he  has  painted  her  so  well  ?  He  makes  her 
still  more  beautiful  by  the  light  of  his  own  soul — 
that  soul  fired  at  once  by  genius  and  by  love.  You 
write  such  beautiful  things,  and  I  can't  see  them  ! 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  life.  I  have  no  consolation 
left,  but  the  hope  of  our  meeting  soon.  To-day  I 
passed  the  morning  with  your  mother.  She  pities 
me.  We  spoke  of  nothing  but  you.  She  told  me 
some  anecdotes  of  your  childhood  that  amused  me 
much.  You  must  have  been  interesting  even  then. 
At  four  years  old,  I  really  believe  I  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  you.  I  like  everything  that  be 
longs  to  you  ;  I  feel  as  if  they  brought  me  nearer 
to  yourself.  She  and  your  sister  send  you  a  thou 
sand  loves,  and  your  brother  also,  who  supped  here 
this  evening.  They  talked  a  great  deal  of  Homer, 
Greek,  Latin,  &c.  My  dear  aunt  and  uncle  were 
delighted  with  him,  and  think  him  very  clever.  It 
is  now  midnight.  I  am  in  my  couch — my  solitary 
couch — far  from  thee.  Alas  !  nothing  which  you 
see  where  you  now  are  can  remind  you  of  love. 
Love  dwells  not  in  palaces.  I  have  nothing  but 
your  heart  to  rely  on  to  recall  me  to  your  mind. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Misis — adieu,  my  little  man!  I 
12  o 
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send  you  a  thousand  kisses.  Ah  !  why  ain  I  not 
in  your  arms  ? 

"  This  morning,  when  I  was  just  going  to  seal 
my  letter,  Murgi  brought  me  yours.  Ah,  how  sorry 
I  am !  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  my  heart  is  not 
made  for  these  lengthened  separations.  No,  I  can't 
exist  absent  from  what  I  adore.  I  tried  to  reason 
myself  into  submission  for  five  days ;  but  how  am  I 
to  endure  the  fifteen  that  it  will  be  now  ?  Pity  me, 
dear  Misis.  It  is  delightful  to  me  to  see  that  your 
regret  is  equal  to  mine ;  but  the  more  you  make 
me  love  you,  the  greater  is  my  grief.  If  anything 
could  lessen  the  sorrow  caused  me  by  your  letter,  it 
is  to  hear  that  you  are  well.  The  assurance  of  that 
gives  me  one  grief  less.  Take  care  of  yourself,  for 
my  sake.  I  can't  understand  how  the  letter  I  wrote 
you  on  Sunday  has  not  reached  you  yet.  Write  to 
me  often,  if 'tis  but  one  word.  I  embrace  you  again. 
— Your  Fanny." 

Thanks  to  the  wise  precaution  of  Madame  Le- 
brun,  there  is  a  blank  of  seven  years  in  her  corre 
spondence  with  her  husband.  But  if  we  lose  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  multitude  of  letters  worthy  of 
those  we  have  transcribed,  the  cause  of  the  Sieur 
Lebrun  is  no  loser  by  the  omission  ;  for  we  find,  at 
the  end  of  those  seven  years,  the  Dame  Lebrun 
still  unchanged — a  clear  proof  that  no  change  has, 
in  the  interval,  taken  place  in  the  Sieur  Lebrun. 
Void,  continues  the  Memoire — behold  the  letter  she 
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wrote  to  him  on  the  17th  September  1767,  from 
the  country-house  of — who  do  you  think? — the 
Sieur  Grimod. 

"I  natter  myself,  my  dear  little  man,  that  I 
shall  have  a  good  report  of  your  health.  I  am  told 
you  started  in  first-rate  condition;  no  doubt  the 
open  air,  and  the  pleasures  of  such  agreeable 
society,  will  keep  you  in  good  case.  I  need  not 
wish  you  any  new  enjoyments.  I  have  only  to 
congratulate  you  on  those  you  possess.  Let  me 
enter  into  them,  for  the  description  of  yours  will 
make  me  more  fully  appreciate  my  own.  I  hope,  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  perceive  that  there  is  a 
something  wanting,  and  that  you  will  have  the  same 
feelings  on  the  subject  as  I  have.  The  country 
agrees  with  me  admirably,  and  I  am  in  wonderful 
health.  We  walk  a  great  deal,  and  musicate  ('  musi- 
quons  ')  a  great  deal  more.  We  lay  all  the  elements 
under  contribution  for  our  amusement.  We  have 
a  gondola  for  our  water  parties,  a  swing  for  the  air, 
and  we  only  want  Torrseus  and  his  Acheron  to  take 
a  trip  through  fire.  We  have  made  parties  to  go 
fishing,  and  we  intend  making  one  to  go  fowling 
with  nets  and  looking-glasses,  as  it  is  so  beautifully 
described  by  a  poet  of  my  acquaintance  (the  Sieur 
Lebrun  himself).  I  hope  the  same  accident  won't 
happen  to  us  that  befell  the  bird-catcher  in  the  fable. 
It  is  for  you  to  be  on  your  guard,  if  you  enter  into 
such  amusements ;  for  love  keeps  constantly  prowl- 
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ing  in  the  scenes  frequented  by  the  Graces.  We 
are,  therefore,  in  safety  here,  in  spite  of  his  wings. 
We  expect  the  family  of  M.  and  Madame  Grimod 
at  the  beginning  of  next  month.  They  have 
charged  me  to  invite  you  to  come,  and  take  your 
place  on  the  famous  jonquil  sofa.  They  send  you 
a  thousand  compliments,  and  expect  you  early  next 
month.  We  have  half  made  up  our  minds  to  go 
and  see  the  king  hunt  at  St  Hubert.  Adieu,  my 
dear  little  man  !  I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Write  me  immediately.  My  respects  to  the  ladies, 
and  a  thousand  remembrances  to  M.  le  Comte  de 
Turpin,  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Brancas.  Tell  him  that 
I  was  highly  flattered  by  his  indignation,  though  it 
was  altogether  unjust.  We  return  you  your  brilli 
ant  '  epistle.'  We  have  answered  it  with  a  song  ; 
don't  lose  it.  The  invalid  (Julia)  sends  you  a  lot 
of  messages." 

Poetry  itself  was  employed  by  the  Dame  Lebrun 
to  paint  the  feelings  with  which  her  husband  had 
the  happiness  to  inspire  her. 

The  proofs  brought  of  this  latter  assertion  are 
very  convincing  ;  but  before  we  give  extracts  from 
the  poetical  declarations  of  her  connubial  bliss,  let 
us  see  what  a  curious  insight  this  gives  us,  into  the 
style  of  life  among  French  poetasters  and  their 
wives  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  We  have  seen 
that  the  irate  Lebrun  had  a  settled  income  of  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a-year,  equal,  with 
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little  pickings  and  stealings,  to  perhaps  three  hun 
dred  pounds  at  the  present  time.  His  wife,  evi 
dently  a  clever,  brisk  coquette,  sends  friendly  mes 
sages  to  two  of  the  first  nobles  in  France,  the  Count 
de  Turpin  and  the  Count  de  Brancas,  and  in  the 
house  of  the  latter  nobleman  the  Sieur  Lebrun  is 
domiciled  at  the  time  she  writes.  In  the  meanwhile, 
she  is  spending  months  at  a  time  in  the  country  man 
sion  of  the  too  fascinating  Grimod,  whom  we  have 
presented  to  the  reader  as  a  sub-collector  of  taxes  ! 
A  sub-collector  of  taxes  !  Wait  till  the  next  pay 
ments  are  due  for  the  income-tax,  and  watch  the 
countenance  of  the  respectable  individual  who  will 
give  you  his  receipt.  Is  that  a  man  to  awake  jeal 
ousy  in  the  soul  of  Pindar,  or  get  up  private  thea 
tricals,  or  even  take  a  prominent  part  in  an  acted 
charade  ?  His  soul  is  set  upon  a  hot  beefsteak,  and 
he  thinks  strong  ale.  He  wouldn't  give  twopence 
for  all  the  poets  in  England,  and  still  less  for  their 
wives.  But  the  Sieur  Grimod  is  made  of  different 
metal.  Less  lead,  but  a  great  deal  more  brass — more 
polished,  but  less  useful — a  pinchbeck  imitation  of 
the  lords  and  ladies  who  were  waltzing,  flirting,  act 
ing  proverbs,  and  writing  pasquinades,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  first  great  throes  of  the  "  porten 
tous  doom  "  were  beginning  to  shake  France  to  her 
foundations,  and  the  cloud  was  gathering  that  was 
to  fall  down  in  the  blood  and  horror  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  A  sub-collector  of  taxes!  in  his  country-house 
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— with  his  friends'  wives  about  him,  in  addition  to 
his  own — giving  parties  of  the  most  gorgeous  mag 
nificence — splendid  masques  in  honour  of  a  birthday, 
like  Comus  at  Ludlow  Castle — bird-huntings,  where 
ladies,  with  attendant  squires,  sallied  forth  in  fan 
ciful  array,  armed  wilh  silken  nets  to  catch  the 
prey,  after  having  wiled  them  from  the  trees  by 
blinding  them  with  polished  mirrors — horns  sound 
ing,  and  music  stationed  in  woody  dells — and  all 
carried  on  with  a  grandeur  like  the  cavalcades  of 
the  duke  and  duchess  in  Don  Quixote.  A  sub-col 
lector  of  taxes,  we  say,  doing  all  this,  shows  very 
clearly  that  some  change  or  other  was  needed ;  and 
we  will  only  say,  that  the  moment  we  see  similar 
proceedings  going  on  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in 
England,  we  shall  emigrate  to  some  happy  island — 
not  Tahiti — -where  poets  and  poetesses,  and  sub- 
collectors  of  taxes,  are  utterly  unknown.  We  shall 
extract  from  the  Memoir >e — which,  we  again  remind 
the  reader,  is  a  strictly  legal  document,  though 
rather  different  from  the  dull  concerns  our  Solons 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  are  the  authors  of — at  some  length; 
for  we  shall  gain  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  inte 
rior  arrangements  of  a  maison  de  campagne^  on  a 
fete-day  in  1768. 

The  day  of  St  Denis  was  usually  chosen  by  the 
Dame  Lebrun  for  a  charming  party,  to  which  she 
lent  all  the  charms  of  her  muse.  In  that  which  she 
gave  on  the  eve  of  St  Denis,  at  the  house  of  the 
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Sieur  Grimod,  she  had  introduced  all  the  deities  of 
Olyinpus  to  pay  compliments  to  her  husband.  First 
appeared  Love  and  the  Graces ;  then  Flora,  then 
Diana — who  all  sang  songs  in  character.  Apollo 
followed,  who  presented  his  lyre  to  the  Sieur  Le- 
brun,  and  said, — 

"  The  suffrages  of  all  you  claim, 

The  gods  themselves  your  talents  prize ; 
Through  endless  ages  may  your  name 

Partake  their  immortalities  ! 
Take  from  Apollo's  hand  this  lyre, 

To  sound  upon  the  sacred  hill ; 
And  while  your  finger  wakes  its  fire, 

They'll  say,  '  it  is  Apollo's  still.'  "* 

After  Apollo,  Pomona  immediately  came  ;  it  was 
the  character  which  the  Dame  Lebrun  had  reserved 
for  herself ;  and  her  couplet  would  have  been  out 
of  place  in  any  person's  mouth  but  her  own — 

"  Let  gods  their  crowns  bestow — 

An  orchard  is  my  all : 
Yet  poor  gifts  richer  grow, 
When  from  the  heart  they  fall. 


-    *  In  case  we  should  have  done  injustice  to  the  poetical  inspira 
tion  of  the  Dame  Lebrun,  we  give  the  originals — 

"  Tu  captives  tous  les  suffrages, 

Tes  talens  sont  che"ris  des  dieux  ; 
Puisse  ton  nom,  dans  tous  les  ages, 

S'immortaliser  avec  eux  ! 
D'Apollon  recois  cette  lyre, 

Pour  chanter  au  sacre*  vallon  ; 
Dans  tes  mains  meme  on  pourra  dire, 

C'est  toujors  cette  d' Apollon  ! " 
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If  of  Pomona's  store 

To  taste  you  kindly  deign, 
Trust  me,  I'll  give  you  as  much  more 

When  autumn  comes  again."* 

The  divertisement  ended  with  a  dance  of  Bac 
chus  and  Bacchantes.  The  Sieur  Grimod  enacted 
the  part  of  Bacchus  in  full  costume,  with  his  head 
ornamented  with  a  cap  and  bells  ! 

We  suspect  the  head  of  the  counsel  assisting  in 
getting  up  this  memorial  had  been  so  long  sur 
mounted  with  a  wig,  that  he  did  not  remark  upon 
the  absurdity  of  the  masquerade  of  the  Sieur  Gri 
mod.  A  cap  and  bells  on  the  head  of  wild  Bac 
chus  !  It  is  evident,  even  from  the  couplet  chanted 
by  the  fascinating  sub-collector  of  taxes,  that  he  ap 
peared  in  a  very  different  character  from  the  youthful 
conqueror  of  India;  though  we  confess  that  heads  of 
which  a  cap  and  bells  would  be  the  fittest  covering, 
are  not  altogether  unknown  among  the  heroes  and 
conquerors  of  the  gorgeous  East.  It  is  clear  from  the 
verses,  that  the  great  Grimod  appeared,  "  for  this 
night  only,"  in  the  character  of  Folly. 


Que  les  dieux  te  courronnent ; 

Moi,  je  n'ai  qu'un  verger  : 
Mais  le  cceur  assaisonne 

Les  presens  des  bergers. 
Si  des  fruits  de  Pomone 

Tu  devenais  friand, 
Je  te  promets,  a  chaque  automne, 

De  t'en  offrir  autant." 
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"  To  set  everything  right, 

'Tis  on  that  I  am  bound ; 
To  put  sorrow  to  flight, 

The  true  secret  I've  found  ! 
All  these  poor  silly  gods, 

With  their  bouquets  held  so, 
With  their  songs  and  their  odes, 
Without  me  are  no  go  ! 
Folly  flings 
From  its  wings 
A  new  light  on  each  day. 
It  incites, 
It  invites, 
To  be  happy  and  gay. " 

Well  may  the  learned  barrister  close  his  account 
of  this  festival  with  the  remark — that  the  life  of  the 
Dame  Lebrun  was  a  continued  series  of  amusements; 
and  this  cruel  husband,  when  he  was  not  the  object 
or  the  cause  of  her  pleasures,  was  at  least  made 
the  confidant  of  them  all.  As  a  proof  of  this  confi 
dence,  a  history  is  given  of  certain  proceedings  in 
the  ninth  year  of  their  marriage,  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Bacchus  of  the  divertisement  is  not 
kept  entirely  in  the  background.  In  the  month  of 
February,  in  1769,  she  paid  a  visit  to  Havre  to  see 
the  sea.  To  show  the  terms  they  were  on,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  quote  the  letters  of  the  Dame  Le 
brun  at  full  length.  It  will  be  seen  how  unreserv 
edly  she  entered  into  the  pleasures  of  the  place, 
and  how  minutely  she  recorded  them  all  to  a  man, 
whom  she  well  knew  that  her  descriptions  would 
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enable  to  share  them  as  if  he  had  been  at  her  side. 
But  in  the  absence  of  the  entire  correspondence, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  transcribe,  we  content 
ourselves  with  copying  out  the  passages,  where  the 
friendship  and  intimacy  that  then  united  the  hus 
band  and  wife  are  most  strongly  marked. 

"  We  arrived  in  perfect  health,  my  dear  friend,  on 
Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock.  I  trust  you  also  are 
flourishing.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  write  me 
how  you  are.  M.  and  Madame  Grimod,  as  also  M. 
Sieuve,  charge  me  with  a  thousand  messages.  M. 
Grimod  insists  on  your  coming  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  you  may  see  the  sea.  I  also  wish  you  could 
see  it.  In  looking  at  it,  I  have  often  thought  on 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  you ;  and  I  should  be 
delighted  if  you  could  enjoy  the  prospect  along  with 
me.  I  tell  you  I  now  eat  fish  as  you  do.  This 
very  day  I  have  eaten  a  dozen  oysters,  a  bit  of 
skate,  some  smelts,  and  some  fresh  cod — I  think  I 
shall  finish  by  devouring  all  the  fish  in  the  sea.  I 
wish  I  could  send  you  some  of  the  oysters  of  this 
place  :  they  are  as  large  as  your  hat.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend ;  I  embrace  you  from  my  heart.  I  have 
told  you  all  I  have  seen,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  that 
may  occur  worth  talking  of  when  I  arrive.  Friendly 
regards  to  Julia.  I  hope  to  find  her  in  good  health,  and 
that  she  has  taken  care  of  yours!'  • 

With  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
small  type,  the  poetical  Lebmn  and  his  counsellor 
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have  printed  the  "Advice  to  Julia"  in  italics. 
What !  the  Dame  Lebrun  send  friendly  regards 
("Men  des  amities")  to  Julia  !  Why,  isn't  this  the 
woman  they  trump  up  a  story  about,  as  having  been 
a  perpetual  source  of  jealousy  to  the  neglected  wife, 
and  monopolising  all  the  tenderness  and  pretty 
speeches  of  the  once  faithful  and  still  too  conquering 
Misis  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  is  a  shock 
ing  instance  of  female  audacity,  for  the  devourer  of 
such  boat-loads  of  fish,  and  the  visiter  of  M.  and 
Madame  Grimod,  to  affect  jealousy  of  Julia  or  any 
one  else.  Let  her  be  contented  with  her  Grimods 
and  oysters,  and  leave  Julia  to  listen  to  the  harp- 
ings  of  Apollo  in  peace.  We  have  another  letter, 
dated  a  few  days  after  the  first,  and  still  from 
Havre. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  when  I 
was  on  board  a  ship,  and  read  it  on  deck.  We 
laughed  amazingly  at  your  epigrammatic  witticisms ; 
your  reputation  is  already  established  here.  You 
are  known  as  a  man  of  genius ;  so  you  may  judge 
if  they  listened  to  your  letter.  M.  Grimod,  from 
the  first,  has  been  the  trumpeter  of  your  talents  and 
wit ;  and  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  on  the  strength 
of  his  descriptions  of  you,  they  insist  011  believing 
that  I  am  a  person  of  infinite  cleverness  as  well.  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  such  good  accounts  of  your 
health.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  how  you  were.  M. 
Grimod  insists  that  I  travel  merely  for  curiosity,  and 
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not  for  the  sake  of  health ;  and  this  moment,  let  me 
tell  you  in  a  parenthesis,  he  interrupts  me  to  say 
he  is  sure  I  am  writing  my  best,  I  look  so  pleased 
in  writing  to  you.  To-morrow  we  are  going  to 
breakfast  in  a  ship,  where  the  captain  gives  us  a 
collation  of  all  fine  things,  among  others  chocolate ; 
then  we  prepare  to  go  to  Eouen,  where  we  shall 
stop  two  or  three  days  to  see  the  lions.  We  do 
nothing  but  go  out,  change  the  scene,  dress  our 
selves,  and  pack  up  our  trunks.  It  is  a  delightful 
life  ;  we  have  scarcely  time  to  breathe.  But  in  spite 
of  that,  I  am  grown  very  fat.  I  eat  like  four,  and 
can't  do  without  oysters.  I  wished  to  bring  you 
some  present  from  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  except  the  fish.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend  !  I  shall  be  delighted  in  relating  all  my 
experiences  when  we  meet.  I  hope  some  day  you 
will  visit  these  beautiful  scenes,  or  others  as  beauti 
ful  ;  and  that  the  house-dove  will  take  its  flight  to 
see  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  he  knows  so 
well  how  to  paint.  You  will  see  that  there  is  no 
danger,  and  that  I  shall  come  back  to  you  without 
any  accident  to  my  wings." 

Now,  be  it  known  that  the  last  sentence  is  an 
allusion  to  an  incident  in  Lebrun's  poem,  De  la 
Nature,  of  which  some  specimens  had  been  pub 
lished  before  this  time,  but  which  the  grief  brought 
on  him  by  his  wife's  behaviour  prevented  his  finish 
ing — a  great  loss,  says  the  disinterested  author,  to 
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the  world,  for  it  was  a  transcendant  work !  In  the 
month  of  April  of  the  same  year,  the  house-dove 
also  took  its  flight.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  took  a  jour 
ney  to  Marseilles,  and  the  tender  solicitudes  of  his 
wife  accompanied  him. 

After  a  few  of  her  usual  inquiries  about  his 
health,  and  recommendations  to  enjoy  himself  as 
much  as  he  could  among  "  les  habitans  aimables  de 
cette  ville,"  she  pays  him  a  few  compliments. 

"  I  beg  you  to  say  in  rhymed  prose,  to  M.  Merrier, 
a  thousand  things  for  me,  which  will  become  beauti 
ful  spoken  by  your  lips,  and  heard  by  his  ears.  I 
am  as  much  astonished  as  pleased  with  your  punc 
tuality  in  writing.  Every  post-day  we  are  all  on 
the  look-out.  Madame  Grimod  begs  her  compli 
ments — and  so  do  all  the  family,  whom  I  delight 
with  the  reading  of  your  letters.  They  are  so  witty 
and  clever !  If  you  employ  much  of  your  time  in 
writing  them,  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  ours  in  read 
ing  them." 

But  the  trips  of  the  year  1769  are  not  over  yet. 
Scarcely,  says  the  Memoire,  had  the  Sieur  Lebrun 
returned  from  Marseille?,  when  the  Dame  Lebrun 
set  off,  in  company  with  M.  Grimod,  to  visit  it.  She 
spent  six  weeks  there,  during  which  she  wrote 
several  letters  to  her  husband,  and  cherished  his 
answers  as  before.  But  we  shall  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  Memoire,  in  repeating  all  these  tit- 
for-tat  endearments,  but  pursue  our  own  object, 
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which  is  to  trace  the  style  of  occupation  of  people 
of  their  rank.  And  here  we  must  observe,  that,  as 
far  as  we  see  in  this  process,  the  whole  occupation 
of  the  Grimods  and  others  was  to  make  tours  for 
their  pleasure,  and  get  up  fetes  for  their  amusement. 
Wherever  they  are  there  is  always  something  or 
other  going  on — a  breakfast,  a  dance,  or  a  mas 
querade  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
Dame  Lebrun,  of  her  sorrow  at  being  separated 
from  her  little  man,  it  is  evident  she  never  allows 
her  grief  to  have  any  effect  upon  her  appetite.  It 
rather  seems  as  if,  in  all  her  distresses,  she  applied 
to  the  cook,  and  measured  the  extent  of  her  suffer 
ings  by  the  quantity  she  could  despatch  at  a  meal. 
"  How  delighted  I  should  be  with  but  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  your  charming  conversations  with 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Brancas !  But  from  intel 
lectual  feasts  like  that,  I  am  doomed  here  to  the 
most  rigorous  abstinence  ;  and,  to  make  up  for  it, 
I  am  forced  to  throw  myself  on  the  mullets,  sardines, 
sprats,  and  tunnies,  with  the  wines  of  Cyprus  and 
Syracuse  ;  so  that  I  have  always  the  body  full  and 
the  mind  empty.  You  sent  me  an  admirable  piece 
of  wit.  I  laughed  at  it  amazingly,  and  wished  to 
read  it  to  some  of  the  people  here;  but  I  soon  per 
ceived  that  their  appreciation  of  letters  is  limited  to 
letters  of  exchange.  In  spite  of  that,  they  are  never 
tired  of  praising  you,  and  holding  forth  about  your 
talents." 
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In  a  letter  of  the  25th  October,  after  a  very  spi 
rited  description  of  a  marriage-feast,  and  a  dance 
to  the  sound  of  tambourines,  she  says  : — 

"  We  have  been  oppressed  with  the  innumerable 
kindnesses  of  all  this  amiable  family.  One  after  an 
other,  everybody  was  full  of  regrets  that  you  were 
not  of  the  party,  declaring  that  a  man  of  such  wit 
and  genius  as  you  was  exactly  made  for  society.  If 
ever  you  return  to  this  country,  you  will  be  splen 
didly  received. 

"  Amuse  yourself  as  much  as  you  can.  Go  and 
dine  often  with  your  friends.  I  should  be  sorry  if 
I  thought  you  were  alone.  Don't  be  surprised  at 
my  scrawl.  I  danced  all  last  night,  and  got  to  bed 
very  late.  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  be  dressed  by  one  :  so,  you  see,  I  have 
not  much  time  to  spare." 

And  her  letter  of  the  22d  November  brings  us  to 
the  end  of  the  year  '69,  and  also  of  her  residence  at 
Marseilles.  Even  the  Memoire  grows  tired  of  the 
gaieties  of  the  Dame  Lebrun,  and  passes  over  a  long 
detail  of  dinners,  suppers,  balls,  and  fetes,  to  tell  us 
that,  "fatiguee  de  bonne  chere,"  and  "lassee  de 
plaisirs,"  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  who  was  con 
tenting  himself  with  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  Julia  at 
home  — "  One  would  need  four  stomachs  in  this 
country.  I  envy  your  frugality,  and  long  for  the 
little,  quiet  suppers  we  used  to  have  at  the  fire 
side." 
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Now,  this  regret  for  the  domestic  broiled  bones 
— though  evidently  caused  by  a  momentary  surfeit 
— is  dwelt  upon  by  the  enraptured  Lebrun  as  a 
triumphant  disproof  of  the  accusations  of  cruelty 
and  violence,  brought  against  him  by  the  Grimods 
and  his  charming  wife.  "  She  regrets  their  quiet 
suppers  ! "  And  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Dame  Le 
brun,  and  some  of  her  witnesses,  "  that  these  quiet 
suppers  never  passed  off  without  the  most  horrible 
altercations,  or  nearly  being  stained  with  blood  from 
murderous  blows  ! "  From  all  we  can  make  out, 
this  accusation  of  the  ll  petit  homme  "  attempting  to 
pummel  the  lady  with  four  stomachs,  and  a  capacity 
for  oyster-eating  that  must  have  thrown  the  late  Mr 
Dando  into  despair,  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  make  the  whole  affair  ridiculous,  and  allow  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  to  escape  the  obloquy  it 
deserved,  under  cover  of  the  laughter  excited  by  so 
ludicrous  an  image.  If  there  were  any  "  coups 
meurtriers  "  in  the  case,  we  will  venture  the  long 
odds  that  the  mark  of  them  was  left  in  the  ogles,  or 
other  undefended  portions  of  the  countenance  of  the 
Sieur  Lebrun.  She  is  constantly  complaining  of 
delicate  health ;  and  yet  undergoes  more  fatigue 
than  a  washerwoman.  We  have  now  traced  her 
for  nearly  ten  years.  She  must  by  this  time  be 
two  or  three-and-thirty ;  and  yet,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  no  girl  of  eighteen  ever  panted  so  earnestly 
for  her  first  ball,  as  the  Dame  Lebrun  did  for  six  or 
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seven  of  those  entertainments  every  week.  We  can 
imagine  no  greater  misery  to  her,  than  one  of  the 
quiet  suppers  she  talks  of;  and  if,  in  the  agony  of 
her  disgust,  she  occasionally  gave  the  Sieur  Lebrun 
a  slap  in  the  face,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
he  deserved  it,  and  that  she  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  the  soothing  conviction  in  her  own 
mind  that  she  was  a  much  injured  woman,  and  had 
vindicated  the  honour  of  her  sex.  We  have  seen, 
from  one  of  her  letters,  that  it  took  her  two  hours 
to  dress — that  she  thought  nearly  as  much  of  eating 
and  drinking  as  even  of  Monsieur  Grimod ;  and  we 
shall  shortly  perceive,  that  clothes,  and  love,  and 
gluttony,  don't  interfere  with  the  powers  of  poetical 
compliment,  and  that  her  husband — perhaps  on  the 
principle  of  poetry  succeeding  best  in  fiction — is 
still  the  object  of  them. 

The  St  Denis's  Day  of  1770,  says  the  Memoire, 
was  celebrated,  like  the  former  ones,  by  a  f6te, 
designed  and  composed  by  the  Dame  Lebrun.  The 
room  represented  a  lawn,  with  a  grove,  fountains, 
&c.  Naiads,  hidden  in  the  reeds,  chanted  theso 
lines  in  honour  of  her  husband  : — 

"  Ye  naiads  smiling  round, 

Sing  Nature's  poet  in  your  lays  ! 
Let  echoes,  till  they  're  tired,  resound 
With  his  harmonious  praise  ! 
Oh,  let  your  fountains  flow- 
On  the  greensward  below ; 
And  with  their  notes  prolong 
The  birds'  full-throated  song ! 

12  P 
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"  Thou,  Flora !  spread  thy  mantle  round 
All  this  enchanted  ground ! 
Pour  blessings  on  these  happy,  happy  hours  ! 
Laurels,  and  you,  ye  myrtles,  amorous  flowers  ! 
With  loving  hand  I  pluck  you  now, 
Stripping  your  leaves  adown, 
To  he  a  glorious  crown, 
'  Of  a  new  god  to  decorate  the  brow  ! " 

In  the  next  year,  another  fete  owed  its  eclat  to 
the  talents  of  the  Dame  Lebrun  ;  but  the  object  of 
it  was  no  longer  the  Pindaric  poet,  but  the  sub- 
collector  of  taxes.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  Sieur  Lebrun  entirely  away  from  any  of  the 
haunts  of  the  Muses,  he  was  enlisted  in  the  corps 
of  subject  personages,  and  performed  the  Ko-too  to 
the  Sieur  Grimod  in  the  character  of  a  satyr  I  And 
this  was  the  more  in  keeping,  as  the  scene  was  a 
wood,  and  the  hero  of  the  entertainment  enacted 
the  part  of  a  sort  of  Orson,  under  the  name  of  Syl- 
vanus.  In  1772,  the  gaieties  of  the  Dame  Lebrun 
suffered  no  abatement,  except  from  an  attack  of  ill 
ness  ;  and,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  she  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  at  the  country-house 
of  the  Sieur  Grimod — sometimes  with  her  husband, 
says  the  Memoir e,  and  sometimes  without.  The 
following  spring  was  passed,  as  usual,  in  balls  and 
masquerades.  The  house  of  the  Sieur  Grimod  was 
again  the  scene  of  a  splendid  entertainment ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  the  object  of  the  fete  was  neither 
the  Sieur  Bacchus,  nor  the  Sieur  Sylvain,  but  Ma 
dame  Lebrun  herself.  The  indefatigable  Bacchus^ 
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however,  if  not  the  principal  personage  of  the  day, 
was  the  chief  performer.  There  was  a  procession 
in  boats.  The  Sieur  Lebrun  did  the  honours  of  the 
enchanted  island  to  his  wife.  Dressed  as  a  sailor, 
he  conducted  her,  disguised  as  Flora,  in  an  orna 
mented  barge,  all  festooned  with  garlands,  and 
illuminated  with  coloured  lamps.  It  was  a  truly 
fairy  scene,  and  the  Dame  Lebrun  did  not  at  that 
time  look  on  the  composer  of  the  spectacle  as  a 
malignant  cobold,  the  enemy  of  her  repose. 

In  January  1774,  she  wrote  letters  to  her  hus 
band  as  full  of  gaiety,  and  as  expressive  of  affection, 
as  any  of  the  others  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March  she 
sued  for  a  separate  maintenance  I  Such  is  the 
history,  contained  in  a  lawyer's  brief,  of  fourteen 
years  of  the  wedded  life  of  a  French  family  of  the 
middle  rank,  or  rather  below  it.  And  from  incidents 
contained  in  the  account,  we  perceive  that  this 
actual  labour  of  enjoyment,  these  balls,  and  fetes, 
and  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  were  the  usual  mode 
of  life  of  most  of  the  people  they  associated  with. 
Imagine  the  same  scenes  going  on  in  England  ; — 
women,  after  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  marriage, 
going  dressed  up  as  heathen  goddesses  in  boats,  and 
being  attended  round  enchanted  isles  by  Bacchuses 
and  Orsons,  dressed  in  shaggy  skins,  and  chanting 
doggerel  till  echo  was  dead  beat !  Bacchus,  a 
secretary,  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred  a-year — Orson, 
a  sub-collector  of  taxes  !  But  more  than  all — let  us 
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think  that  the  fault  of  the  Sieur  Lebrun  does  not 
seem  to  have  consisted,  in  the  eyes  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  in  allowing  the  intimacy  between  his 
wife  and  the  friends,  but  in  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
When  such  things  are  the  fashion  in  England,  let 
us  prepare  for  the  National  Convention. 

The  demand  of  the  Sieur  Lebrun  for  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights,  was  rejected;  he  appealed  against 
the  decision,  wrote  bitter  epigrams  on  the  judges, 
an<3  celebrated  his  wife  in  some  elegies  worthy  of 
Tibullus,  under  the  name  of  Fanny.  From  court 
to  court  he  carried  his  causes,  his  epigram,  and  his 
elegies  ;  till  finally,  in  1781,  the  Parliament  de 
cided  against  him,  and  the  Dame  Lebrun  was  freed 
for  ever  from  the  matrimonial  claim,  and  the  little 
suppers  beside  the  garret  fire.  But  not  for  ever 
was  Grimod  free  from  the  vengeance  of  the  virtu 
ous  Lebrun.  And  not  for  the  last  time  was  heard 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  complaining  husband  by  the 
fastidious  ears  of  Fanny.  A  few  years  passed 
on — Louis  XVI.  was  hurried  to  the  scaffold — 
the  golden  locks  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  defiled 
with  the  blood  and  sawdust,  which  Young  France 
regarded  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  god 
dess  of  liberty  ;  and  who  is  that  sharp-featured 
little  man,  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  spectators 
of  those  heaven-darkening  murders,  with  a  red  cap 
on  his  head,  and  a  many-stringed  harp  in  his  hand, 
chanting  the  praises  of  the  murderers,  and  exciting 
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the  drunken  populace  to  greater  horrors  ?  Lebrun. 
Yes,  the  French  Pindar  is  appointed  poet-laureate 
to  the  guillotine,  and  has  apartments  assigned  him 
at  the  national  cost  in  the  Louvre.  Whenever  an 
atrocity  is  to  be  committed,  an  ode  is  published, 
"  by  order  of  authority,"  to  raise  the  passions  of 
the  people  to  the  proper  pitch.  When  the  atrocity 
is  over,  another  ode  is  ordered  to  celebrate  the  per 
formers,  and  congratulate  the  people  on  their 
triumph.  When  Grimod  was  brought  before  the 
Convention  as  one  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people 
and  parasites  of  the  aristocracy — a  woman,  old  and 
trembling,  was  leaning  on  his  arm — his  personal 
crimes,  if  any,  were  so  little  known,  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  dismissed  from  the  bar  for  want 
of  an  accuser.  Pindar,  in  his  red  cap,  with  his 
many-stringed  harp  in  his  hand,  was  there  ;  and  all 
Helicon  glowed  like  molten  lead  in  his  vindictive 
heart  when  he  looked  at  the  miserable  pair.  "  What 
sentence  shall  we  pass  on  the  person  called  Grimod, 
ci-devant  sub-collector  of  taxes,  and  the  woman 
beside  him,  who  has  aided  and  abetted  him  in  se 
veral  attempts  to  escape  from  the  censorship  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety?  "  The  accused  looked 
timidly  round,  in  hopes  that  no  answer  would  be 
returned  to  this  routine  inquiry,  in  which  case  their 
safety  would  have  been  assured  ;  but  red-capped 
Pindar  struck  his  hand  hurriedly  over  the  chords, 
and  cried,  in  the  shrill  sharp  tones,  that  both  the 
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prisoners  remembered  too  well,  "  A  la  rnort !  a  la 
mort ! "  and  in  ten  minutes  their  bodies  were  lying 
headless,  side  by  side,  amidst  the  hootings  and 
howlings  of  ten  thousand  demons,  exemplifying  to 
astonished  Europe  the  perfection  of  civilisation  and 
philanthropy.  Little  more  needs  to  be  said  of  the 
Sieur  Lebrun.  He  lived  through  the  dangers  of 
the  Revolution ;  wrote  odes  and  satires  indiscrimi 
nately  on  friend  and  foe  ;  worshipped  power  to  the 
last,  and  was  the  sycophant,  and  would  have  been 
the  murderer,  of  Napoleon,  as  he  had  been  of  Louis 
and  Robespierre  ;  and  died  at  last  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  the  state,  member  (like  Lord  Brougham) 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France  ;  and  had  his 
panegyric  pronounced  on  him  by  his  successor,  as 
if  he  had  united  the  virtues  of  Aristides  to  the 
genius  of  Homer.  Whereas,  we  take  him  to  have 
been  the  true  type  of  the  Frenchman  of  his  time — 
a  monkey,  till  he  got  the  taste  of  blood,  and  then  a 
tiger. 
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[MACfA.    MARCH  1832.  J 

JOLLY  old  Simon  Kirkton!  tliou  art  the  very  high 
priest  of  Hymen.  There  is  something  softly 
persuasive  to  matrimony  in  thy  contented,  comfort 
able  appearance  ;  and  thy  house — why,  though  it 
is  situated  in  the  farthest  part  of  Inverness-shire,  it 
is  as  fertile  in  connubial  joys  as  if  it  were  placed 
upon  Gretna  Green.  Single  blessedness  is  a  term 
unknown  in  thy  vocabulary ;  heaven  itself  would  be 
a  miserable  place  for  thee,  for  there  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

Half  the  county  was  invited  to  a  grand  dinner 
and  ball  at  Simon's  house  in  January  1812.  All 
the  young  ladies  had  looked  forward  to  it  in  joyous 
anticipation  and  hope,  and  all  the  young  gentlemen 
with  considerable  expectation — and  fear.  Every 
thing  was  to  be  on  the  grandest  scale  ;  the  dinner 
in  the  ancient  hall,  with  the  two  family  pipers  dis 
coursing  sweet  music  between  the  courses,  and  the 
ball  in  the  splendid  new  drawing-room,  with  a 
capital  band  from  the  county  town.  The  Duke  was 
to  be  there,  with  all  the  nobility,  rank,  and  fashion 
of  the  district ; — and,  in  short,  such  a  splendid  en- 
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tertainment  had  never  been  given  at  Strath  Lugas 
in  the  memory  of  man.  The  editor  of  the  county 
paper  had  a  description  of  it  in  types  a  month  before, 
and  the  milliners  far  and  near  never  said  their  prayers 
without  a  devout  supplication  for  the  health  of  Mr 
Kirkton.  All  this  time  that  worthy  gentleman  was 
by  no  means  idle.  The  drawing-room  was  dis 
mantled  of  its  furniture,  and  the  floors  industriously 
chalked  over  with  innumerable  groups  of  flowers. 
The  larder  was  stocked  as  if  for  a  siege  ;  the  do 
mestics  drilled  into  a  knowledge  of  their  respective 
duties ;  and  every  preparation  completed  in  the  most 
irreproachable  style.  I  question  whether  Gunter 
ever  dreamt  of  such  a  supper  as  was  laid  out  in  the 
dining-room. — Venison  in  all  its  forms,  and  fish  of 
every  kind.  It  would  have  victualled  a  seventy- 
four  to  China. 

The  day  came  at  last,  a  fine  sharp  clear  day,  as 
ever  gave  a  bluish  tinge  to  the  countenance,  or 
brought  tears  "  to  beauty's  eye."  There  had  been 
a  great  fall  of  snow  a  few  days  before,  but  the 
weather  seemed  now  settled  into  a  firm  enduring 
frost.  The  Laird  had  not  received  a  single  apology, 
and  waited  in  the  hall  along  with  his  Lady  to  re 
ceive  his  guests  as  they  arrived.  "  My  dear,  is  na 
that  a  carriage  coming  up  the  Brosefit-knowe  ?  Auld 
Leddy  Clavers,  I  declare !  She'll  be  going  to  dress 
here,  and  the  three  girls.  Anne's  turned  religious ; 
so  I'm  thinking  she's  owre  auld  to  be  married.  It's 
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a  pity  the  minister's  no  coming ;  his  wife's  just 
dead — but  Jeanie  '11  be  looking  out  for  somebody 
— we  maun  put  her  next  to  young  Gerfluin.  Eliza 
beth's  a  thocht  owre  young ;  she  can  stay  at  the 
side-table  with  Tammy  Maxwell — he's  just  a  hob- 
bletehoy — it  wad  be  a  very  good  match  in  time." 
In  this  way,  as  each  party  made  its  appearance,  the 
Laird  arranged  in  a  moment  the  order  in  which 
every  individual  was  to  be  placed  at  table;  and 
even  before  dinner  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  guests  breaking  off  into  the  quiet  tete-d-tetes, 
which  the  noise  and  occupation  of  a  general  com 
pany  render  sweet  and  secluded  as  a  meeting  "  by 
moonlight  alone."  While  his  eye  wandered  round 
the  various  parties  thus  pleasantly  engaged,  it 
rested  on  the  figure  of  a  very  beautiful  girl  whom 
he  had  not  previously  remarked.  She  sat  apart 
from  all  the  rest,  and  was  amusing  herself  with 
looking  at  the  pictures  suspended  round  the  room 
— apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
strangers.  She  seemed  in  deep  thought ;  but  as 
she  gazed  on  the  representation  of  a  battle-piece, 
her  face  changed  its  expression  from  the  calmness 
of  apathy  to  the  most  vivid  enthusiasm. 

"  Mercy  on  us  a' ! "  whispered  the  Laird  to  his 
wife  ;  "  wha's  she  that — that  beautiful  young  lassie 
in  the  white  goon  ?  An'  no  a  young  bachelor  within 
a  mile  o'  her  1  Deil  ane  o'  them  deserves  such  an 
angel." 
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"  It's  a  Miss  Mowbray,"  was  the  reply;  "  she 
came  with  Mrs  Carmichael — a  great  heiress, 
they  say — it's  the  first  time  she  was  ever  in  Scot 
land." 

"  Aha  !  say  ye  sae  ? — Then  we'll  see  if  we  canna 
keep  her  amang  us  noo  that  she  is  come.  Angus 
M'Leod — na,  he'll  no  do — he's  a  gude  enough  lad, 
but  he's  no  bonny.  Chairlie  Fletcher — he  wad  do 
well  enough ;  but  I'm  thinking  hell  do  better  for 
Bell  Johnson.  Od,  donner'd  auld  man,  no  to  think 
o'  him  before  1  Chairlie  Melville's  the  very  man — 
the  handsomest,  brawest,  cleverest  chield  she  could 
hae  ;  and  if  she's  gotten  the  siller,  so  much  the 
better  for  Chairlie — they'll  be  a  bonny  couple." 

And  in  an  instant  the  Laird  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  young  man,  who  was  engaged  with  a 
knot  of  gentlemen,  discussing  some  recent  news 
from  the  Peninsula,  and,  dragging  him  away,  said, 
a  For  shame,  Chairlie — for  shame  1  Do  you  no  see 
that  sweet,  modest  lassie  a'  by  hersell?  Gang  up 
till  her  this  minute — bide  by  her  as  lang  as  ye  can 
— she's  weel  worth  a'  the  attention  ye  can  pay  her. 
— Miss  Mowbray/'  he  continued,  "  I'm  sorry  my 
friend  Mrs  Carmichael  has  left  ye  sae  much  to  your- 
sell — but  here's  Chairlie,  or  rather  I  should  say, 
Mr  Charles,  or  rather  I  should  say,  Lieutenant 
Charles  Melville,  that  will  be  happy  to  supply  her 
place.  He'll  tak'  ye  into  yer  dinner,  and  dance  wi' 
ye  at  the  ball." 
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"  All  in  place  of  Mrs  Carmichael,  sir?"  replied 
the  young  lady,  with  an  arch  look. 

"  Weel  said,  my  dear,  weel  said — but  I  maun 
leave  younger  folks  to  answer  ye.  I've  seen  the 
time  I  wadna  hae  been  very  blate  to  gie  ye  an  an 
swer  that  would  have  stoppit  your  *  wee  bit  mou', 
sae  sweet  an'  bonny.'  "  Saying  these  words,  and 
whispering  to  his  young  friend,  "  Stick  till  her, 
Chaiiiie,"  he  bustled  off,  "  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent,"  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

After  this  introduction,  the  young  people  soon 
entered  into  conversation;  and,  greatly  to  the  Laird's 
satisfaction,  the  young  soldier  conducted  Miss  Mow- 
bray  into  the  hall,  sat  next  her  all  the  time  of  din 
ner,  and  seemed  as  delighted  with  his  companion 
as  the  most  match-making  lady  or  gentleman  could 
desire.  The  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  in 
high  spirits,  and  laughed  at  the  remarks  of  her 
neighbour  with  the  highest  appearance  of  enjoy 
ment. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  Mrs  •Carmichael?  " 

"  I  came  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Rather  a  savage  sort  of  country  I'm  afraid  you 
find  this,  after  the  polished  scenes  of  your  own 
land." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  country,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  or  the  inhabitants?  They  are  not  nearly  such 
savages  as  I  expected;  some  of  them  seem  half- 
civilised." 
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"  It  is  only  your  good-nature  that  makes  you 
think  us  so.  When  you  know  us  better,  you  will 
alter  your  opinion." 

"  Nay,  now  don't  be  angry,  or  talk,  as  all  other 
Scotch  people  do,  about  your  national  virtues.  I 
know  you  are  a  very  wonderful  people — your  men 
all  heroes,  your  peasants  philosophers,  and  your 
women  angels  ;  but  seriously,  I  was  very  much  dis 
appointed  to  find  you  so  like  other  people." 

"Why,  what  did  you  expect? — Did  you  think 
we  were  '  men  whose  heads  did  grow  beneath  our 
shoulders'?" 

"  No — I  did  not  expect  that ;  but  I  expected  to 
find  everything  different  from  what  I  had  been  ac 
customed  to.  Now,  the  company  here  are  dressed 
just  like  a  party  in  England,  and  behave  in  the 
same  manner.  Even  the  language  is  intelligible  at 
times  ;  though  the  Laird,  I  must  say,  would  require 
an  interpreter." 

u  Ah!  the  jolly  old  Laird — his  face  is  a  sort  of 
polyglot  dictionary — it  is  the  expression  for  good 
humour,  kindness,  and  hospitality,  in  all  languages." 

"  And  who  is  that  at  his  right  hand?  " 

"What?  the  henchman ?— That's  Kory  M'Tag- 
gart — he  was  piper  for  twenty  years  in  the  73d, 
and  killed  three  men  with  his  own  hand  at  Vi- 
meira." 

"  And  is  that  the  reason  he  is  called  the  hench 
man?" 
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"  Yes,  henchman  means,  *  The  piper  with  the 
bloody  hand,  the  slaughterer  of  three.'  " 

u  What  a  comprehensive  word ! — It  is  almost 
equal  to  the  Laird's  face.'7 

But  here  the  Laird  broke  in  upon  their  conversa 
tion.  "  Miss  Mowbray,  dinna  be  frightened  at  a' 
the  daft  things  the  wild  soger  is  saying  to  you." 
Then  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  Chairlie  wad 
settle  doon  into  a  douce,  quiet,  steady  married  man, 
for  a'  his  tantrums.  It  wad  be  a  pity  if  a  French 
man's  gun  should  spoil  his  beauty,  poor  fallow." 

The  young  lady  bowed,  without  comprehending 
a  syllable  of  the  speech  of  the  worthy  host.  u  Are 
you  likely  to  be  soon  ordered  abroad?"  she  said. 

"  We  expect  the  route  for  Spain  every  day,  and 
then  huzza  for  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  I  " 

"  Ah !  war  is  a  fine  game  when  it  is  played  at  a 
distance!  Why  can't  kings  settle  their  disputes 
without  having  recourse  to  the  sword?" 

"  I  really  can't  answer  your  question,  but  I  think 
it  must  be  out  of  a  kind  regard  to  the  interests  of 
younger  brothers.  A  war  is  a  capital  provision  for 
poor  devils  like  myself,  who  were  born  to  no  estate 
but  that  excessively  large  one  which  the  catechism 
calls  the  '  estate  of  sin  and  misery.' — But  come,  I 
see  from  your  face  you  are  very  romantic,  and  are 
going  to  say  something  sentimental — luckily  his 
Grace  is  proposing  a  removal  into  the  ball-room  : 
may  I  beg  the  honour  of  your  hand  ?  " 
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"  Aha,  lad  !  "  cried  the  Laird,  who  had  heard  the 
last  sentence,  "  are  ye  at  that  wark  already — ask 
ing  a  leddy's  hand  on  sae  short  an  acquaintance  ? — 
But  folk  canna  do't  owre  sune." 

The  bustle  caused  by  the  secession  of  those  who 
preferred  Terpsichore  to  Bacchus,  luckily  prevented 
Miss  Mowbray's  hearing  the  Laird's  observation, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  found  herself  entering 
with  heart  and  soul  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
country-dance. 

Marriages,  they  say,  are  made  in  heaven.  Charles 
Melville  devoutly  wished  the  Laird's  efforts  might 
be  successful,  and  that  one  could  be  made  on  earth. 
She  was  indeed,  as  the  Laird  expressed  it,  "a  bonny 
cratur  to  look  at."  I  never  could  describe  a  beauty 
in  my  life — so  the  loveliness  of  the  English  heiress 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  At  all  events,  she 
was  "  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  the  whole 
wreath  "  which  was  then  gathered  together  at  Strath 
Lugas;  and  even  Lady  Clavers  said,  "That  Miss 
Mowbray's  very  weel  put  on  indeed,  for  sae  young 
a  lassie.  Her  hair's  something  like  our  Anne's — 
only  I  think  Annie's  has  a  wee  richer  tinge  o'  the 
golden." 

"  Lord  save  us  a' !  "  whispered  the  Laird;  "  poor 
Anne's  hair's  as  red  as  a  carrot." 

"  An'  dinna  ye  think  her  voice,"  said  her  ladyship 
• — "  dinna  ye  think  her  voice  is  something  like  our 
Jeanie's — only  maybe  no  sae  rich  in  the  tone?" 
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"  Fetli,  ma'am,"  said  the  Laird,  "  I  maun  wait 
till  I  hear  Miss  Mowbray  speak  the  Gaelic,  for  really 
the  saft  sort  o'  beautiful  English  she  speaks  gies 
her  a  great  advantage." 

"  As  ye  say,  Mr  Kirkton,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
who,  like  all  great  talkers,  never  attended  to  what 
any  one  said  but  herself,  "  Jeanie  has  a  great  ad 
vantage  owre  her — but  she's  weel  enough,  for  a' 
that/' 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  lady  who  was  the 
subject  of  this  conversation  troubled  herself  very 
little  as  to  what  Lady  Clavers  said  or  thought  on 
the  occasion.  I  shall  not  on  any  account  say  that 
she  was  in  love,  for  I  highly  disapprove  of  such  a 
speedy  surrender  to  Dan  Cupid  in  the  softer  sex ; 
but  at  all  events  she  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  evidently  pleased  with 
her  partner.  No  scruple  of  the  same  kind  restrains 
me  from  mentioning  the  state  of  Charles  Melville's 
heart.  He  was  as  deeply  in  love  as  ever  was  the 
hero  of  a  romance,  and  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance, 
indulged  in  various  reveries  about  love  and  a  cot 
tage,  and  a  number  of  other  absurd  notions,  which 
are  quite  common,  I  believe,  on  such  occasions. 
He  never  deigned  to  think  on  so  contemptible  an 
object  as  a  butcher's  bill,  or  how  inconvenient  it 
would  be  to  maintain  a  wife  and  four  or  five  angels 
of  either  sex,  on  ninety  pounds  a-year ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  state,  that, 
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although  he  was  a  Scotchman,  the  fact  of  Miss 
Mowbray's  being  an  heiress  never  entered  into  his 
contemplation — and  if  I  may  mention  my  own  opin 
ion,  I  really  believe  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  she  had  been  as  portionless  as  himself. 
But  time  and  tide  wear  through  the  roughest  day ; 
no  wonder,  then,  they  wore  very  rapidly  through  the 
happiest  evening  he  had  ever  spent.  The  Duke 
and  the  more  distant  visitors  had  taken  their  leave; 
"  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious  "  among 
the  younger  and  better  acquainted  parties  who  were 
left ;  but,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of  the  young 
soldier,  his  partner  was  called  away  at  the  end  of  a 
dance,  just  when  he  had  been  anticipating  a  de 
lightful  tete-d-tete  while  the  next  was  forming.  With 
his  heart  nearly  bursting  with  admiration  and  regret, 
he  wrapt  her  in  her  cloaks  and  shawls,  and  in  silent 
dejection,  with  only  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand, 
which  he  was  enchanted  to  find  returned,  he  handed 
her  into  Mrs  Carmichael's  old-fashioned  open  car, 
though  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy — and  after 
listening  to  the  last  sound  of  the  wheels  as  they 
were  lost  among  the  snow,  he  slowly  turned,  and 
re-entered  the  ball-room.  Their  absence,  to  all  ap 
pearance,  had  not  been  noticed  by  a  single  eye — a 
thing  at  which  he,  as  a  lover  under  such  circum 
stances  is  bound  to  be,  was  greatly  surprised. 
"  Blockheads  !  "  he  said,  "  they  would  not  see  the 
darkness  if  the  sun  were  extinguished  at  mid-day." 
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And  lie  fell  into  a  train  of  reflections,  which,  from 
the  expression  &  his  countenance,  did  not  seem  to 
be  of  a  very  exhilarating  nature.  In  about  twenty 
minutes,  however,  after  his  return,  he  was  roused 
by  the  henchman  whom  he  had  spoken  of  at  dinner, 
who  beckoned  him  from  the  hall. 

"  The  bonny  cratur  ! — the  bonny  cratur  !  "  he 
began — "  and  sic  a  nicht  to  gang  hame  in ! — the 
stars  a'  put  out,  the  snaw  beginnin'  to  drift,  and  a 
spate  in  the  Lugas  !  Noo,  if  auld  Andrew  Strachan, 
the  Leddy  Carmichael's  coachman,  doited  auld  body, 
and  mair  than  half  fou,  tries  the  ford — oh,  the  lassie, 
the  bonny  bit  lassie  11  be  lost ! — an'  I'll  never  hae 
the  heart  to  spend  the  crown-piece  she  slippit  into 
my  hand  just  afore  the  dancin'." 

But  what  more  the  worthy  henchman  might  have 
said  must  remain  a  mystery  to  all  succeeding  time  ; 
for,  long  before  he  had  come  to  the  episode  of  the 
crown,  Charles  had  rushed  hatless  into  the  open 
air,  and  dashed  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to 
overtake  the  carriage,  in  time  to  warn  them  from 
the  ford.  But  the  snow  had  already  formed  itself 
into  enormous  wreaths,  which,  besides  impeding  his 
progress,  interfered  greatly  with  his  knowledge  of 
localities ;  and  he  pursued  his  toilsome  way  more 
in  despair  than  hope.  He  shouted,  in  the  expecta 
tion  of  his  voice  being  heard,  but  he  heard  no  reply. 
He  stooped  down  to  see  the  track  of  the  wheels, 
but  the  snow  fell  so  fast  and  drifted  at  the  same 
12  Q 
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time,  that  it  was  quite  undistinguishable,  even  if 
the  darkness  Lad  not  been  so  deep.  However,  on 
ward  he  pressed  towards  the  ford,  and  shouted 
louder  and  louder  as  he  approached  it.  The  roar 
ing  of  the  stream,  now  swollen  to  a  prodigious 
height,  drowned  his  cries,  and  his  eyes  in  vain 
searched  for  the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  far  and  near, 
up  and  down,  he  directed  his  gaze  ;  and,  in  a  trans 
port  of  joy  at  the  hope  which  their  absence  pre 
sented,  that  they  had  gone  round  by  the  bridge  and 
were  saved,  he  was  turning  away  to  return  home, 
when  he  thought  he  heard,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  a 
little  way  down,  a  faint  scream  above  the  roaring 
of  the  torrent.  Quick  as  lightning  he  rushed  to 
wards  the  spot,  and  hallooed  as  loud  as  he  could. 
The  shriek  was  distinctly  repeated,  and,  a  great 
way  out  in  the  water,  he  saw  some  substance  of 
considerable  size.  He  shouted  again,  and  a  voice 
replied  to  him  from  the  river.  In  an  instant  he 
had  plunged  into  the  stream,  and,  though  it  was 
rushing  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  it  was  luckily 
not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  his  wading.  And,  after 
considerable  toil,  for  the  water  was  above  his  breast, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  object  he  had  descried 
from  the  bank.  It  was,  indeed,  Mrs  Carmichael's 
car,  and  in  it  he  had  the  inexpressible  delight  to 
find  the  two  ladies,  terrified,  indeed,  with  their 
appalling  situation,  but  luckily  in  full  possession  of 
their  presence  of  mind. 
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In  a  few  hurried  words  he  desired  them  to  trust 
entirely  to  him,  and,  begging  the  elder  lady  to  re 
main  quiet  in  the  carriage,  he  lifted  the  younger 
in  his  arms — but  in  the  most  earnest  language  she 
implored  him  to  save  her  companion  first,  as  she 
had  such  confidence  in  herself  that  she  was  certain 
she  could  remain  in  the  carriage  till  he  had  effected 
his  return.  Pressing  her  to  his  heart  in  admiration 
of  such  magnanimity,  he  laid  her  gently  back,  and, 
lifting  Mrs  Carmichael  from  her  seat,  he  pushed 
desperately  for  the  shore.  The  water  even  in  this 
short  time  had  perceptibly  risen,  and  on  reaching 
the  bank,  and  depositing  his  burden  in  safety,  he 
rushed  once  more  through  the  torrent,  fearful  lest 
a  moment's  delay  should  make  it  impracticable  to 
reach  the  car.  That  light  equipage  was  now  shak  • 
ing  from  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  stream,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  fainting  girl  was  lifted  up, 
a  rush  of  greater  force  taking  it,  now  unbalanced 
by  any  weight,  forced  it  on  its  side,  and  rolled  it 
off  into  the  great  body  of  the  river.  It  had  been 
carried  above  fifty  yards  below  the  ford,  without, 
however,  being  overturned,  and  had  luckily  become 
entangled  with  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  the  horse,  after 
severe  struggles,  had  been  drowned,  and  his  inani 
mate  weight  had  helped  to  delay  the  progress  of 
the  carriage.  The  coachman  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Meanwhile  the  three,  once  more  upon  land, 
pursued  their  path  back  to  Strath  Lugas,  Long 
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and  toilsome  was  the  road,  but  cheered  to  the 
young  soldier  by  the  happy  consciousness  he  had 
saved  "his  heart's  idol"  from  death.  Tired  and 
nearly  worn  out  with  the  harassing  nature  of  their 
journey  and  of  their  feelings,  they  at  length  reached 
the  hospitable  mansion  they  had  so  lately  quitted. 
The  music  was  still  sounding,  the  lights  still  burn 
ing  brightly — but  when  old  Simon  Kirkton  saw  the 
party  enter  his  hall,  no  words  can  do  justice  to  the 
horror  of  his  expression.  The  ladies  were  consigned 
to  the  attention  of  his  wife.  He  himself  took  espe 
cial  care  of  the  hero  of  the  story ;  and  after  having 
heard  the  whole  adventure,  when  the  soldier,  re 
freshed  and  in  a  suit  of  the.  Laird's  apparel,  was 
entering  the  dancing-room,  he  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  Deil  a  doubt  o't  noo.  If  ye're 
no  laird  o'  the  bonny  English  acres,  and  gudeman 
o'  the  bonny  English  lady,  I've  nae  skeel  in  spaeiri'  j 
that's  a'." 

The  adventure  quickly  spread,  and  people  were 
sent  off  in  all  directions  with  lights,  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Andrew 
Strachari.  After  searching  for  a  long  time,  our 
friend  the  henchman  thought  he  heard  a  voice 
close  beside  him,  on  the  bank.  He  held  down  his 
lantern,  and,  sure  enough,  there  he  saw  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  lying  with  his  head  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  and  his  body  on  the  land  1  The 
water  from  time  to  time  burst  over  his  face,  and  it 
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was  only  on  these  occasions  that  an  almost  inarti 
culate  grunt  showed  that  the  comatose  disciple  of 
John  Barleycorn  was  yet  alive.  The  henchman 
summoned  his  companions,  and  on  attentively  lis 
tening  to  the  groans,  as  they  considered  them,  of 
the  dying  man,  they  distinctly  heard  him,  as  he 
attempted  to  spit  out  the  water  which  broke  in  tiny 
waves  over  his  mouth,  exclaiming,  "  Faugh,  faugh  ! 
I  doot  ye're  changin'  the  liquor- — a  wee  drap  mair 
whisky,  and  a  sma'  spoonfu'  o'  sugar."  The  nodding 
charioteer  had  been  ejected  from  his  seat  on  the 
first  impetus  of  the  "  spate,"  arid  been  safely  floated 
to  land,  without  perceiving  any  remarkable  change 
of  situation.  It  is  needless  to  say,  he  was  consi 
derably  surprised  to  discover  where  he  was,  on 
being  roused  by  the  henchman's  party.  "  It's  my 
belief,"  said  Jock  Stewart,  the  piper,  as  they  helped 
him  on  his  way,  "the  drucken  body  thocht  he  was 
tipplin'  a'  the  time  in  the  butler's  ha'.  It  wad  be 
a  gude  deed  to  let  the  daidlin'  haveril  follow  his 
hat  and  wig ;  and  I'm  thinking  by  this  time  they'll 
be  doon  about  Fort  George." 

The  weather  was  become  so  stormy,  and  the 
snow  so  deep,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
leave  the  house  that  night.  The  hospitable  Laird 
immediately  set  about  making  accommodation  for 
so  large  a  party,  and  by  a  little  management  he 
contrived  to  render  everybody  comfortable.  The 
fiddlers  were  lodged  in  the  barn,  the  ladies  settled 
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by  the  lialf-dozen  in  a  room,  and  a  supply  of  cloaks 
was  collected  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  hall.  Where 
people  are  willing  to  be  pleased,  it  is  astonishing 
how  easy  they  find  it.  Laughter  long  and  loud 
resounded  through  all  the  apartments,  and  morn 
began  to  stand  "upon  the  misty  mountain-tops," 
ere  sleep  and  silence  took  possession  of  the  mansion. 
Next  day  the  storm  still  continued.  The  prospect, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  dreary  waste 
of  snow ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived,  by  those  who 
were  skilful  in  such  matters,  that  the  whole  party 
were  fairly  snowed  up,  and  how  long  their  imprison 
ment  might  last  no  one  could  tell.  It  was  amazing 
with  what  equanimity  the  intelligence  was  listened 
to  ;  one  or  two  young  ladies,  who  had  been  parti 
cularly  pleased  with  their  partners,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  it  was  delightful. 

The  elders  of  the  party  bore  it  with  great  good- 
humour,  on  being  assured  from  the  state  of  the  lar 
der  there  was  no  danger  of  a  famine  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  Laird  himself,  who  had  some  private  schemes 
of  his  own  to  serve,  was  elevated  into  the  seventh 
heaven  by  the  embargo  laid  on  his  guests. 

"  If  this  bides  three  days  there'll  be  a  dizzen 
couple  before  Leddy-day.  It's  no  possible  for  a  lad 
and  a  lass  to  be  snaw'd  up  thegether  three  days 
without  melting — but  we'll  see  the  night  how  it's 
a'  to  be  managed.  Has  onybody  seen  Mrs  Car- 
michael  and  Miss  Mowbray  this  morning  ?  " 
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But  before  this  question  could  be  answered,  the 
ladies  entered  the  room.  They  were  both  pale  from 
their  last  night's  adventure  ;  but  while  the  elder 
lady  was  shaking  hands  with  her  friends,  and  re 
ceiving  their  congratulations,  the  eyes  of  her  young 
companion  wandered  searchingly  round  the  apart 
ment  till  they  fell  on  Charles  Melville.  Imme 
diately  a  flush  came  over  her  cheek,  which  before 
was  deadly  pale,  and  she  started  forward  and  held 
out  her  hand.  He  rushed  and  caught  it,  and  even 
in  presence  of  all  that  company,  could  scarcely  resist 
the  inclination  to  put  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Thanks  !  thanks  !  "  was  all  she  said,  and  even 
in  saying  these  short  words  her  voice  trembled,  and 
a  tear  came  to  her  eye.  But  when  she  saw  that  all 
looks  were  fixed  on  her,  she  blushed  more  deeply 
than  ever,  and  retired  to  the  side  of  Mrs  Carmichael. 
This  scene  passed  by  no  means  unheeded  by  the 
Laird. 

"  Stupid  whelp  I  "  he  said,  "  what  for  did  he  no 
kiss  her,  an'  it  were  just  to  gie  her  cheeks  an  excuse 
for  growin'  sae  rosy  ?  Od,  if  I  had  saved  her  frae 
droonin',  I  wadna  hae  been  sae  nice — that's  to  say, 
my  dear,"  he  added  to  his  wife,  who  was  standing 
near,  "  if  I  hadna  a  wife  o'  my  ain." 

The  storm  lasted  for  five  days.  How  the  plans 
of  the  Laird,  with  regard  to  the  matrimonial  com 
forts  of  his  guests  prospered,  I  have  no  intention  of 
detailing.  I  believe,  however,  he  was  right  in  his 
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predictions,  and  the  minister  was  presented  with 
eight  several  sets  of  tea-things  within  three  months. 
Many  a  spinster  at  this  moment  looks  back  with  re 
gret  to  her  absence  from  the  snow-party  of  Strath 
Lugas,  and  dates  all  her  misfortunes  from  that  un 
happy  circumstance.  On  the  fourth  morning  of  the 
imprisonment,  the  Laird  was  presented  with  a  letter 
from  Charles  Melville.  In  it  he  informed  him  that 
he  dared  not  be  absent  longer,  in  case  of  his  regi 
ment  being  ordered  abroad,  and  that  he  had  taken 
his  chance  and  set  off  on  his  homeward  way  in  spite 
of  the  snow.  It  ended  with  thanks  for  all  his  kind 
ness,  and  an  affectionate  farewell.  When  this  was 
announced  to  the  party,  they  expressed  great  regret 
at  his  absence.  It  seemed  to  surprise  them  all. 
Mrs  Carmichael  was  full  of  wonder  on  the  occasion  ; 
but  Miss  Mowbray  seemed  totally  unmoved  by  his 
departure.  She  was  duller  in  spirits  than  before,  and 
refused  to  dance  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  mirth 
was  as  uproarious,  and  the  dancing  as  joyous  as 
ever — and  in  a  day  the  snow  was  sufficiently  cleared 
away — the  party  by  different  conveyances  broke  up 
— and  the  Laird  was  left  alone,  after  a  week  of  con 
stant  enjoyment. 

Four  years  after  the  events  I  have  related,  a 
young  man  presented  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
the  pump-room  at  Bath.  The  gossips  of  that  busy 
city  formed  many  conjectures  as  to  who  and  what 
he  could  be — some  thought  him  a  foreigner,  some 
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a  man  of  consequence  incog. ;  but  all  agreed  that 
he  was  a  soldier  and  an  invalid.  He  seemed  to  be 
about  six-and-t wenty,  and  was  evidently  a  perfect 
stranger.  After  he  had  stayed  in  the  room,  and 
listened  for  a  short  time  to  the  music,  he  went  out 
into  the  street,  and  just  as  he  made  his  exit  by  one 
door,  the  marvels  of  the  old  beldames  who  congre 
gate  under  the  orchestra,  were  called  into  activity 
by  the  entrance  through  the  other  of  a  young  lady 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  old  one.  Even  so  sim 
ple  an  incident  as  this,  is  sufficient  in  a  place  like 
Bath  to  give  rise  to  various  rumours  and  conjec 
tures.  She  was  tall,  fair,  and  very  beautiful,  but 
she  also  seemed  in  bad  health,  and  to  be  perfectly 
unknown.  Such  an  event  had  not  occurred  at  the 
pump-room  for  ages  before.  Even  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  was  at  fault.  "  As  near  as  he 
could  guess,  to  the  best  of  his  conjecture,  he  be 
lieved  he  had  never  seen  either  the  gentleman  or 
the  lady." 

While  surmises  of  all  kinds  were  going  their  rounds 
in  this  manner,  the  gentleman  pursued  his  walk  up 
Milsom  Street.  His  pace  was  slow,  and  his  strength 
did  not  seem  equal  even  to  so  gentle  an  exertion.  He 
leant  for  support  upon  his  walking-stick,  and  heard, 
mingled  with  many  coughs,  a  voice  which  he  well 
knew,  calling,  "Chairlie!  Chairlie  Melville  !  I  say! 
pull,  ye  deil's  buckie — ugh — ugh  ! — sic  a  damned 
conveyance  for  a  Hieland  gentleman.  Ah,  Chairlie, 
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lad,"  said  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Laird,  who  had 
now  got  up  to  where  his  friend  was  standing,  "  sad 
times  for  baith  o'  us. — Here  am  I  sent  up  here  wi' 
a  cough  wad  shake  a  kirk,  ugh — ugh. — An'  the  gout 
in  baith  my  feet — to  be  hurled  about  in  a  chair  that 
gangs  upon  wheels — ugh — ugh — by  a  lazy  English 
vagabond  that  winna  understand  a  word  I  say  till 
him. — An'  you,"  and  here  the  old  man  looked  up  in 
the  young  soldier's  face — *'  Oh,  Chairlie,  Chairlie, 
is  this  what  the  wars  hae  brocht  ye  to  ? — ugh — 
ugh. — Yer  verra  mither  wadna  ken  ye — but  come 
awa',  come  awa'  to  my  lodgings  in  Pulteney  Street, 
and  tell  us  a'  about  what  ye've  been  doin' — ugh — 
ugh — my  fit,  my  fit !  pu'  awa',  ye  ne'er-do-weel ; 
turn  about,  an'  be  hanged  till  ye — do  ye  no  ken  the 
road  to  Pulteney  Street  yet  ?  Come  awa',  Chairlie, 
my  man,  dinna  hurry."  And  thus  mingling  his 
commands  to  his  chairman,  with  complaints  of  the 
gout  and  conversation  to  his  friend,  the  Laird  led 
the  way  to  his  lodgings. 

Chairlie's  story  was  soon  told.  He  had  shared  in 
all  the  dangers  and  triumphs  of  the  last  three  years 
of  the  war.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  and  had  come  to  Bath  with  a  debilitated 
frame,  and  a  Major's  commission.  But  though  he 
spoke  of  past  transactions  as  gaily  as  he  could,  the 
quick  eyes  of  the  Laird  perceived  that  there  was 
some  "secret  sorrow"  which  weighed  down  his 
spirits.  "  An'  did  ye  meet  with  nae  love  adventure 
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in  your  travels  ?  for  ye  mauna  tell  me  a  bit  wound 
in  the  shoulder  would  niak  ye  sae  down-headed  as 
ye  are.  Is  there  nae  Spanish  or  French  lassie  that 
gies  ye  a  sair  heart  ?  Tell  it  a'  to  me,  an'  if  I  can 
be  of  ony  use  in  bringin'  it  about,  ye  may  depend 
I'll  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  ye." 

"  No,"  replied  Charles,  smiling  at  the  continued 
match-making  propensities  of  his  friend  ;  "I  shall 
scarcely  require  your  services  011  that  score.  I 
never  saw  Frenchwoman  or  Spaniard,  that  cost  me 
a  single  sigh."  And  here,  as  if  by  the  force  of  the 
word  itself,  the  young  man  sighed. 

"  Weel,  it  maun  be  some  English  or  Scotch  lassie 
then ;  for  it's  easy  to  see  that  somebody  costs  ye  a 
sigh.  I  aince  thocht  ye  were  in  a  fair  way  o' 
winnin'  yon  bonny  cratur  ye  saved  frae  the  spate  o' 
the  Lugas — but  ye  gaed  awa'  in  such  a  hurry  the 
plant  hadna  time  to  tak'  root." 

"  She  was  too  rich  for  the  poor  penniless  subal 
tern  to  look  to,"  replied  the  young  man,  a  deep 
glow  coming  over  his  face. 

"  Havers  !  havers  !  She  wad  hae  given  a'  her 
lands  yon  night  for  a  foot  o'  dry  grund.  An'  as  ye 
won  her,  ye  had  the  best  right  to  wear  her.  And 
I'm  muckle  mistaken  if  the  lassie  didua  think  sae 
hersell." 

"Miss  Mowbray  must  have  overrated  my  ser 
vices  ;  but  at  all  events  I  had  no  right  to  take 
advantage  of  that  fortunate  accident  to  better  my 
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fortunes  by  presuming  on  her  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  her  preserver." 

"  What  for  no  ?  what  for  no  ?  "  cried  the  Laird  ; 
"ye  should  hae  married  her  on  the  spot.  There  were 
eight  couples  sprang  frae  the  snaw-meeting — ye 
should  hae  made  the  ninth,  and  then  ye  needna  hae 
had  a  ball  put  through  your  shouther,  nor  ever 
moved  frae  the  braw  Holmes  o'  Surrey.  Od,  I  wish 
it  had  been  me  that  took  her  out  o'  the  water;  that 
is,  if  I  had  been  as  young  as  you,  and  Providence 
had  afflicted  me  with  the  loss  o'  Mrs  Kirkton." 

"  If  I  had  been  on  a  level  with  her  as  to  for 
tune " 

"  Weel,  but  noo  your  brither's  dead,  ye're  heir  o' 
the  auld  house,  an'  ye're  a  major — what's  to  forbid 
the  banns  noo?  " 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  Miss  Mowbray  from  that 
hour  to  this  ;  in  all  probability  she  is  married  to 
some  lucky  fellow " 

"  She  wasna  married  when  I  saw  Mrs  Carmichael 
four  months  since  ;  she  was  in  what  leddies  ca'  de 
licate  health  though ;  she  had  aye  been  melancholy 
since  the  time  of  the  water  business.  Mrs  Carmi 
chael  thought  ye  were  a  great  fool  for  rinnin'  awa'." 

"  Mrs  Carmichael  is  very  kind." 

"  'Deed  is  she/'  replied  the  Laird,  "  as  kind- 
hearted  a  woman  as  ever  lived.  She's  maybe  a 
thocht  owre  auld,  or  I  dinna  doubt  she  wad  be  very 
happy  to  marry  ye  hersell." 
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"  I  hope  her  gratitude  would  not  carry  her  to 
such  an  alarming  length,"  said  Charles,  laughing. 
"  It  would  make  young  men  rather  tender  of  saving 
ladies'  lives." 

"  If  I  knew  whar  she  was  just  now,  I  wad  soon 
put  everything  to  rights.  It's  no  owre  late  yet, 
though  ye  maun  get  fatter  before  the  marriage — ye 
wad  be  mair  like  a  skeleton  than  a  bridegroom. 
But,  save  us  !  what's  the  matter  wi'  ye  ?  are  ye  no 
weel  p — headache  ? — gout  ? — what  is't,  man? — con- 
foond  my  legs,  I  cannot  stir — Sit  down  and  rest  ye." 

But  Charles,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  some 
object  in  the  street,  gazed  as  if  some  horrible  ap 
parition  had  met  his  sight.  Alternately  flushed 
and  pale,  he  continued  as  if  entranced,  and  then, 
deeply  sighing,  sank  senseless  on  the  floor. 

"  Eory,  Kory  !  "  screamed  the  Laird  —  "ugh, 
ugh  !  Oh,  that  I  could  get  at  the  bell !  Cheer  up, 
Chairlie.  Fire  !  fire  ! — ugh,  ugh  !  the  lad  will  be 
dead  before  a  soul  comes  near  him — Eory  !  Kory  !" 
And  luckily  the  ancient  henchman,  Rory  M'Tag- 
gart,  made  his  appearance  in  time  to  save  his  master 
from  choking  through  mingled  fear  and  surprise. 
Charles  was  soon  recovered,  and,  when  left  again 
alone  with  the  Laird,  he  said,  "  As  I  hope  to  live, 
I  saw  her  from  this  very  window,  just  as  we  were 
speaking  of  her.  Even  her  face  I  saw  !  oh,  so 
changed  and  pale !  But  her  walk ! — no  two  can 
have  such  a  graceful  carriage  1 " 
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"  Seen  wha  ?  "  said  the  Laird  ;  "  Mrs  Carmicliael  ? 
for  it  was  her  we  were  speakin'  o' — ay,  she's  sair 
changed  ;  and  her  walk  is  weel  kent ;  only  I  thocht 
she  was  a  wee  stiffer  frae  the  rheumatism  last  year. 
But  whar  is  she  ?  " 

"  It  was  Miss  Mowbray  I  saw.  She  went  into 
that  house  opposite " 

"  What !  the  house  wi'  the  brass  knocker,  green 
door — the  veranda  with  the  flower-pots,  an'  twa 
dead  geraniums?" 

"  Yes/' 

"  Then,  just  ring  the  bell,  and  tell  that  English 
creatur  to  pu'  me  in  the  wee  whirligig  across  the 
street " 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Laird !  recollect  your 
gout " 

"  Deil  hae  the  gout  and  the  cough  too  !  Order 
the  chair ;  I'll  see  if  it's  her  in  five  minutes/' 

And  away,  in  spite  of  all  objections  and  remon 
strances,  went  the  Laird  to  pay  his  visit.  Now,  if 
any  one  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  his 
negotiations,  I — the  writer  of  this  story — Charles 
Melville,  late  major  — th  regiment,  will  be  happy 
to  convince  him  of  it,  if  he  will  drop  in  on  me  any 
day  at  Mowbray  Hall,  by  my  own  evidence,  and 
also  that  of  my  happy  and  still  beautiful  Madeline, 
though  she  is  the  mother  of  three  rosy  children, 
who  at  this  moment  are  making  such  an  intolerable 
noise,  that  I  cannot  understand  a  sentence  I  am 
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writing.  I  may  just  mention,  that  the  Laird  at 
tended  the  wedding,  and  that  his  cough  entirely 
left  him.  He  does  not  suffer  an  attack  of  the  gout 
more  than  once  a-year.  He  has  adopted  my  second 
boy,  and  every  autumn  we  spend  three  months  with 
him  at  Strath  Lugas.  Oh !  that  all  match-makers 
were  as  innocent  and  disinterested  as  jolly  old  Simon 
Kirkton ! 


A  FEW  WOBDS  ON  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

BY  ONE  WHO  IS  NO  PHILOSOPHER. 

[MAGA.    APRIL  1858.] 

T  LIKE  society.  I  feel  all  the  humiliation  of  such 
•*•  a  confession  in  these  improving  times.  I  know 
it  betrays  great  want  of  resources  within  one's  self, 
great  dissipation  of  mind,  miserable  frivolity  of  tem 
perament.  I  know  it  all.  I  dare  not  have  con 
fessed  it  even  to  my  most  intimate  friends  ;  but  I 
don't  mind  confessing  it  here,  because  nobody  knows 
me,  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  my  feelings. 
Yes,  I  like  society ;  and  I  must  not  even  shelter 
myself  under  the  reservation  that  I  mean,  by  this, 
fashionable  society,  or  good  society,  or  literary  so 
ciety.  I  simply  mean,  I  like  to  see  about  me  the 
human  face,  more  or  less  divine  ;  and  to  hear  the 
human  voice,  even  though  its  ring  may  sound  suspi 
cious  in  the  ears  polite  of  "  the  best  circles."  Yes; 
I  like  what  is  commonly  called  ordinary  society.  I 
find  nothing  in  my  feelings,  honestly  examined, 
which  responds  to  the  popular  protests  against  the 
dull  propriety  of  country  visiting,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  heartless  glitter  of  London  parties,  on  the 
other.  I  like  going  out  to  dinner — to  a  good  dinner, 
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if  possible — but  to  a  bad  dinner  occasionally,  rather 
than  not  go  out  at  all.  I  like  meeting  people — 
clever  people,  if  possible — agreeable  people  above 
all  things  ;  but  we  can't  all  be  clever  or  agreeable; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  take  society — as  we  are  obliged 
to  take  a  good  many  things  in  this  world — as  it 
comes.  It  strikes  me,  too,  very  forcibly,  that  if 
everybody  declined  to  meet  everybody  who  was  not 
clever  or  agreeable,  it  would  fall  rather  hard  upon 
some  of  us  :  I,  for  instance,  should  have  no  society 
at  all.  I  am  not  clever,  certainly,  and  not  agree 
able  always  ;  indeed,  at  times  abominably  stupid 
and  disagreeable,  as  my  conscience  painfully  informs 
me  ;  though,  of  course,  I  should  be  justly  indignant 
if  any  one  else  were  to  take  that  liberty.  Yet  I 
should  take  it  very  hard  to  be  scouted  as  if  I  were 
a  Hindoo  (whether  Brahmin  or  Pariah,  makes  little 
difference  just  now)  on  account  of  these  infirmities ; 
which,  after  all,  are  human,  and  largely  prevalent. 
Laying  claim  to  no  remarkable  brilliancy  myself,  I 
do  not  take  accurate  measure  of  all  my  friends' 
capacities,  and  can  make  allowances  for  any  fair 
amount  of  dulness.  I  have  been  quite  as  much 
bored,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  by  well-informed 
men,  and  very  superior  women,  as  by  anything  I 
can  remember.  I  have  found  recognised  geniuses 
the  dullest  possible  company ;  and  have  spent  the 
most  enjoyable  evenings  with  people  who  confessed 
themselves  to  be  dunces  and  nobodies — have  yawned 
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for  very  weariness  amidst  the  "  creme  de  la  creme;" 
and  laughed  at  small  wits  of  my  own  calibre,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  my  digestion,  however  derogatory 
to  my  taste.  I  fear  I  have  not  even  the  proper 
pride,  which  professes  that  it  had  rather  have  no 
society  than  society  below  itself.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  very  fine  principle,  and  an  excellent  rule  for 
young  people,  whose  only  object  in  life,  of  course, 
is  to  work  their  way  upwards  in  the  world,  and 
marry  advantageously,  and  make  valuable  connec 
tions  :  we  are  indebted  for  it,  I  suspect,  with  many 
other  popular  sentiments,  to  that  pure  and  excellent 
moralist,  Lord  Chesterfield ;  but  I  hazard  a  doubt 
whether  it  is  quite  a  Christian  one.  And  this,  again, 
if  pushed  too  far,  might  be  rather  inconvenient  to 
one's  self.  If  I  am  never  to  condescend  a  step  in  the 
social  scale  when  I  ask  a  friend  to  dinner— if  I  am 
always  to  be  courting  my  rich  neighbours,  and  in 
sinuating  myself  into  the  highest  rooms — thus  read 
ing  backwards  the  precepts  of  a  social  philosophy 
rather  older  than  Chesterfield's,  though  never  quite 
so  popular — are  all  richer  people,  and  cleverer 
people,  and  more  desirable  people,  to  condescend  to 
me  ?  On  what  principle  of  fairness  is  this  broad 
bar-sinister  to  be  drawn  exactly  below  my  name  ? 
Why  is  my  precise  social  status,  or  my  precise  in 
tellectual  value,  to  be  tacitly  adopted,  both  by  my 
self  and  others,  as  that  below  which  all  is  to  be  a 
terra  incognita — marked,  as  in  the  maps  of  the  old 
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geographies,  with,  figures  of  griffins  and  one-eyed 
monsters,  and  other  hints  of  unapproachable  savage- 
dom  ?  Or  is  it,  after  all,  a  very  desirable  or  a  very 
dignified  position — or  one  that  contributes  so  very 
highly  to  one's  self-respect — to  look  round  you  in 
every  company,  and  feel  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  composes  it,  are  your  betters  in  some 
one  or  other  point  of  view?  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  man  who  delights  to  be  u  king  of  his  com 
pany  ;"  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  choose  to 
be  admitted  upon  sufferance  into  mine.  I  like  good 
society,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  well  perhaps  as  those 
who  talk  more  about  it,  and  I  flatter  myself,  can 
"behave  myself  before  folk"  without  expending 
sixpence  on  the  popular  manual  on  that  subject ; 
but  I  like  society  also  as  a  relaxation  :  even  gods 
must  unbend,  and  man  has  a  good  deal  of  the  lower 
animal  in  him.  It  must  be  tiresome  for  the  best- 
educated  bear  to  be  continually  upon  his  hind-legs  ; 
I  confess  I  like  to  get  amongst  my  fellow-animals, 
and  to  go  upon  all-fours  sometimes.  I  had  rather 
have  spent  one  evening  with  Counsellor  Pleydell 
at  "  high  jinks/'  than  have  dined  ten  times  with 
that  stiff  and  correct  Colonel  Mannering  off  the 
family  plate,  under  the  eyes  of  awfully  respectable 
Barnes.  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  great 
Novelist  himself  would  not  have  agreed  with  me. 

I  have  been  irritated  into  this  declaration  partly 
by  the  sight  of  four  large  volumes  On  Solitude,  by 
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an  old  Swiss  wiseacre,  called  Zimmermann  (does 
one  need  to  be  told  that  he  died  of  hypochondria?), 
and  of  which  the  translation,  from  a  French  abridg 
ment — fancy  a  Frenchman  recommending  solitude 
— was  at  one  time  a  popular  classic ;  read  by  young 
ladies,  alternately,  I  should  suppose,  with  Codebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  either 
destiny.  Partly  also,  because,  though  the  old  Swiss 
doctor  moped  himself  to  death  long  ago,  there  is 
always  a  diseased  tendency  in  the  English  mind  to 
raise  him  up  disciples.  The  old  delusion  is  not 
extinct,  only  modified  by  change  of  times  and  habits. 

The 

"  Hermit  hoar,  in  mossy  cell," 

has  long  passed  away  from  us,  if  he  ever  existed : 
for  mossy  cells,  and  all  such  damp  places,  in  an 
English  climate,  must  always  have  been  abominable. 
At  all  events,  no  one  has  any  vocation  for  that  kind 
of  thing  in  our  days.  The  only  instance  of  a  modern 
hermit,  I  believe,  is  at  Cremorne,  and  he  goes  home 
to  a  hot  supper  about  twelve,  and  is  a  very  jolly 
fellow  indeed  from  that  time  till  any  hour  in  the 
morning.  Still,  some  people  say  they  prefer  soli 
tude.  They  are  "  never  so  happy  as  when  alone." 
No  one  doubts  it.  No  one  objects  to  it.  It's  a 
lawful  taste,  under  limitations,  if  not  a  very  useful 
or  amiable  one.  But  the  point  that  provokes  one  is, 
that  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  it,  and  trying  to 
conceal  it  as  they  would  any  other  moral  obliquity 
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— as  a  taste  for  amateur  shop-lifting,  or  any  awk 
ward  propensity  of  that  kind — these  people  parade 
it ;  they  claim  to  be  praised  for  it ;  they  look  down 
upon  you  with  the  most  magnificent  air  of  superi 
ority.  "  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  say  they. 
Very  well ;  rule  it,  and  have  done  with  it :  I  don't 
want  to  invade  your  kingdom.  But  don't  usurp  a 
regency  over  my  mind.  My  mind  is  no  kingdom : 
I  don't  want  any  such  kingdom :  I  might  as  well 
be  Eobinson  Crusoe.  The  man  whom  you  borrow 
that  fine  sentiment  from  was  in  prison,  and  wisely 
made  the  best  of  it;  he  could  sing  another  note 
when  out  of  his  cage.  Travel  through  the  world 
in  your  own  sulky,  if  you  will,  but  don't  affect  to 
sneer  at  our  more  social  conveyances.  Why  on 
earth  are  you  to  be  praised  for  a  surly,  inhospitable, 
uncompanionable  disposition  ?  It's  selfishness,  let 
me  tell  you,  a  good  deal  of  it.  You  are  too  refined, 
forsooth,  for  this  everyday  life.  You  don't  enjoy 
other  people's  happiness ;  their  vulgar  affairs  and 
little  interests  bore  a  philosopher  of  your  stamp, 
because  you  have  never  learnt  the  true  human 
philosophy  which  drew  down  plaudits  from  a  more 
enlightened  audience  than  fills  a  modern  lec 
ture-room,  albeit  a  heathen  spoke  it  in  a  heathen 
theatre — 

"  Homo  sum  :  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto" — 
a  philosophy  which  found  its  sanction,  remember, 
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iii  a  higher  authority,  where  we  are  taught  to  be 
"  all  things  to  all  men." 

But  to  descend  to  my  own  confessions.  I  live 
in  a  country  neighbourhood ;  and  my  country  neigh 
bours,  I  freely  acknowledge,  are  not  all  shining 
lights — "  mortal  men,  mortal  men."  Still,  as  I  said, 
I  like  society ;  and  as  the  Englishman's  social  mood 
is  his  feeding  hour,  I  like  going  out  to  dinner.  I 
call  it  a  bore,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  con 
ventional  usage ;  I  profess  myself  a  victim,  dis 
charging  a  painful  duty  to  society ;  "we  must  keep 
up  our  acquaintances,  you  know,"  &c.  &c. — so  I  go 
— and  I  like  it.  Five  miles  of  bad  road  brings  me 
to  Smith's  door,  and  I  can  hear  his  jolly  loud  voice, 
and  smell  the  roast  beef,  as  we  go  in.  I  like  Smith. 
You  don't  know  Smith,  my  fastidious  friend,  and 
wouldn't  care  to  know  him.  He  is  our  country 
surgeon,  fat,  and  not  over-polished ;  doing  a  very 
good  business  with  very  hard  work ;  and  if  ever 
you  happen  to  break  your  leg  in  our  hunting  coun 
try,  you'll  be  very  glad  to  make  Smith's  acquaint 
ance.  But  he  is  by  no  means  what  you  call  a  perfect 
gentleman,  my  friend  Smith.  He  laughs  at  the  full 
natural  compass  of  his  voice  over  his  dinner-table, 
though  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  woman  in  a  sick-room. 
He  shakes  you  by  the  hand  as  if  he  meant  it,  and 
is  apt  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing  he  did  the  other  day,  which  may  give  you 
a  notion  of  his  character  :  he  refused  his  vote  to  his 
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best  patient,  Lord ,  when  his  eldest  son  stood 

for  the  county,  and  when  a  good  many  of  our  squire 
archy,  and  hierarchy  too,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  put  their  principles  and  their  politics  in  their 
pocket,  because,  "  you  see,  one  don't  like  to  disob 
lige  a  neighbour ; "  and  what  perhaps  surprised  our 
local  gossips  still  more,  Was  that  the  Viscount  did 
not  on  the  next  occasion  send  for  that  rising  young 
^Esculapius,  who  is  now  lecturing  at  our  philoso 
phical  institution,  and  did  ask  Smith  as  usual  to  a 
comprehensive  dinner-party.  Smith  is  not  a  man 
of  very  great  refinement.  Not  a  very  agreeable 
man,  perhaps  ;  his  conversation  is  not  what  you  call 
"  improving."  He  is  not  "  a  man  of  considerable 
information/'  His  views  on  the  India  and  China 
questions  are  scarcely  to  be  called  original,  being  a 
slight  alteration  and  reproduction  from  those  set 
forth  in  his  weekly  paper — not  to  be  compared,  in 
this  respect,  to  those  of  my  nearer  neighbour  and 
acquaintance,  Mostyn  Hastings,  who  is  deep  (or 
professes  to  be)  in  the  secrets  of  our  county  mem 
ber,  Lord  Gulliver,  and  hears  from  him  "  a  good 
deal  of  what  goes  on  in  political  circles  " — generally 
having  some  profound  piece  of  secret  intelligence 
to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  our  more  aristocratic 
dinner-parties.  To  be  sure,  Mostyn' s  information, 
somehow  or  other,  seldom  turns  out  to  be  exactly 
the  fact ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  as  to  its  pi 
quancy  at  the  time  ;  while  Smith's,  being  usually  a 
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week  old,  has  the  advantage  of  having  had  the  lies 
sifted  out  of  it.  I  should  hardly  venture  to  say  as 
much  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  I  prefer  Smith's 
conversation  on  the  whole  to  Mostyn's.  I  don't 
know  that  he  is  any  great  wit,  but  we  laugh  a  good 
deal  when  we  are  together,  and  enjoy  ourselves,  I 
fancy,  in  our  ignorant  way,  quite  as  much  as  grander 
and  more  intellectual  people.  Then  again  there  is 
Jones.  I  like  Jones.  I  can  go  into  Jones's  house 
at  any  moment,  and  feel  sure  that  he  is  glad  to  see 
me.  Jones  is  bucolic  and  horticultural.  If  he  is 
not  in  the  house — and  he  seldom  is,  in  fine  weather 
— still  you  seldom,  if  ever,  get  the  answer  "  not  at 
home."  If  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  garden, 
with  his  coat  off,  pruning  his  peaches,  or  cutting 
his  asparagus,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  "  Mas 
ter's  somewhere  about,  sir,"  and  you  find  him  with 
his  bailiff  among  his  pigs  and  sheep.  I  don't  care 
for  pigs  or  sheep,  nor  profess  to  be  any  judge  of 
such  matters ;  but  I  like  to  hear  Jones  dilate  on 
their  merits,  because  he  evidently  likes  it  so  much, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  in  these  emasculate  days  to  see 
a  man  enthusiastic  about  anything.  And,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  does  not  insist  upon  your  riding  all 
his  hobbies.  "  Lunch?  have  you  lunched?  stay  to 
dinner  then  ?  Must  go  home  ?  nonsense — send  a 
boy  over,  and  tell  them  not  to  wait — dinner  at  five 
— must  stay — haven't  seen  you  here  a  long  while. 
Mrs  Jones  quite  complains  of  you."  And,  let  me 
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tell  you,  you  may  do  worse  than  take  Jones's  pot- 
luck,  as  he  calls  it ;  his  is  not  that  niggard  hospi 
tality  that  never  has  a  decent  dinner,  except  when 
a  week's  notice  is  given  beforehand,  or  that  feels 
ashamed  to  set  a  friend  down  to  the  family  table. 
You  may  not  find  the  orthodox  courses ;  but  what 
you  do  find  in  his  house  will  be  good.  Jones  is  not 
one  of  those  uneducated  animals  who  does  not  care 
what  he  eats  or  drinks,  or  one  of  those  hypocritical 
starvelings  who  says  he  doesn't.  Jones  is  a  man 
who  despises  luncheon,  and  dinner  is  to  him  a 
serious  everyday  business — not  to  be  classed,  like 
fashionable  dinners,  among  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  as 
of  Syr  Gareth  of  Orkney  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur — • 
only  that  the  heroes  of  our  degenerate  age  lack  the 
immortalising  bard — "  Knyghtely  he  ete  his  mete 
and  egerly,  and  some  said  they  never  sawe  a  good- 
Iyer  man,  nor  so  well  of  etynge/'  And  as  to  a 
bottle  of  port — if  you  have  still  any  stomach  for 
that  ancient  beverage — you  are  safer  a  good  deal 
at  Jones's  table  than  at  my  lord's,  where  I  should 
not  advise  your  drinking  more  than  you  can  help. 
(You  won't  be  pressed  there,  however — don't  be 
afraid :  it's  not  the  fashion ;  and  the  wine  is  so 
doubtful,  that  it's  a  very  wise  arrangement. )  Then 
as  to  conversation,  Jones  will  tell  you  a  good  story 
about  almost  every  man  in  the  country:  suppose 
they  do  come  over  again  sometimes — is  a  man 
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bound  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  his  audience  at 
eveiy  anecdote?  and  it  must  be  a  bad  story  that 
won't  bear  hearing  twice.  Suppose  Jones  does  talk 
a  good  deal  about  his  grandmother,  you  don't  mean 
to  call  that  bad  style,  I  hope  ?  Why,  Lady  Gulliver 
always  talks  of  her  aunt  the  countess,  and  I  would 
just  as  soon  hear  about  one  as  the  other,  for  T  never 
saw  either  of  them,  and  don't  take  a  particle  of  in 
terest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  either,  though  I 
believe  the  dowager  Jones  did  a  good  many  kind 
things  in  her  generation,  which  I  never  heard  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  deceased  countess.  And  I  can 
always  relieve  myself  by  a  yawn  in  Jones's  face, 
when  he  harps  a  little  too  long  upon  his  family  re 
miniscences — a  yawn  which  I  am  reduced  to  all 
kinds  of  mean  shifts  to  conceal  in  the  presence  of 
her  ladyship. 

But  let  no  one  suppose,  from  these  pictures  of  my 
acquaintance,  that  ours  is  a  very  primitive  circle, 
and  that  I  have  been  digging  out  of  a  fossil  state 
of  society,  left  behind  in  the  sweep  of  civilisation 
and  refinement.  Not  at  all.  We  march  with  the 
times.  We  have  some  most  correct  and  fashionable 
visiting  acquaintance.  There  is  my  very  near 
neighbour,  the  Rev.  Byron  Brown.  Never  calls  on 
any  one  before  five  ;  dines  at  seven — what  he  calls 
dining.  For  I  confess  it  is  one  of  those  places 
where  the  duty  of  dining  does  not  become  a  plea 
sure  to  me.  He  does  the  thing  in  style — such 
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style  !  The  sort  of  thing  has  been  described,  over 
and  over  again,  better  than  I  can  do  it.  Dinner  for 
twelve ;  plenty  to  look  at,  and  not  much  to  eat. 
Staff — confidential  servant,  out  of  livery,  to  admi 
nister  the  champagne  in  infinitesimal  doses  ;  hired 
waiter,  groom,  and  Buttons,  tumbling  over  each 
other,  and  distributing  gravy  where  least  wanted. 
Wine  passed  round  twice  after  dinner;  then  bad 
coffee,  worse  music  (Italian,  of  course),  carriages  at 
ten.  Judging  from  his  public  performances,  I 
should  calculate  Byron's  daily  spread  for  himself 
and  Mrs  B.  would  be  two  mutton-chops,  a  la  some 
thing,  and  a  silver  claret-jug — empty.  How  often 
have  I  longed  to  tell  him,  in  the  presence  of  Lis 
most  honoured  guest  Hastings  (Hon.  Mostyn),  of 
the  jolly  dinners  I  used  to  share,  when  a  youngster 
at  home  for  the  vacation,  with  his  father,  old  Boreas 
Brown,  as  he  was  fondly  called  (he  had  been  in  the 
navy,  and  sung  a  song  about  Boreas),  when  the 
piece  de  resistance  was  commonly  a  boiled  rump  of 
beef,  and  such  punch  afterwards,  and  whist  till  any 
hour  you  pleased ;  and  how  my  good  old  governor 
used  to  declare  that  one  of  his  horses  was  ruined  by 
always  being  kept  waiting  for  that  last  rubber,  that 
never  did  end  when  it  ought.  I  have  longed  often, 
I  say,  to  enlighten  Byron  and  his  select  friends 
with  some  of  these  reminiscences  (for  he  was  but  a 
child  himself  in  those  days),  but  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  hurt  his  feelings,  as  it  infallibly  would : 
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he  is  not  a  bad  fellow  at  bottom,  after  all.  only  de 
luded.  Indeed,  in  such  company  I  feel  such  doings 
ought  not  to  be  whispered.  I  creep  into  myself 
sometimes  with  shame  when  I  think  how  unfit  I  am 
for  the  seat  I  occupy.  I  have  to  reason  myself  out 
of  a  feeling  of  actual  guilt,  when  I  think  I  could 
have  enjoyed  another  glass  of  that  port  (it  was  poor 
old  Boreas's  stock,  and  will  last  Byron  a  long  while) 
much  more  than  Mrs  Hastings's  Italian  squall ;  and 
if  my  carriage  is  five  minutes  after  the  regulation 
hour  of  ten,  I  shudder  to  think  what  that  honour 
able  lady  would  think  of  me,  if  she  knew  how  often, 
within  these  same  old  walls,  I  had  heard  the  chimes 
at  midnight. 

I  sometimes  am  tempted  to  wish  I  could  reverse 
the  process  of  the  sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  sleep  a 
generation  or  two  back  in  the  world.  Some  great 
geniuses  are  said  to  have  been  born  in  advance  of 
their  age.  For  my  own  part — being  the  reverse  of 
a  genius,  I  suppose — I  think  I  must  have  come 
into  the  world  too  late  at  least  by  a  lifetime.  I 
miss  the  social  life  which  I  well  remember  even  in 
the  days  of  my  boyhood.  People  are  getting  too 
grand,  or  too  refined,  or  too  spirituel  (they  like  a 
French  word),  to  enjoy  themselves.  Some  allow 
ance  I  am  willing  to  make  for  a  natural  reaction. 
Sick  and  disgusted,  and  very  reasonably,  at  the 
coarse  animal  bent  of  our  forefathers'  pleasures,  and 
the  excesses  into  which  their  social  tempers  and 
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love  of  hospitality  too  often  carried  them,  their 
descendants  have  made  a  rush  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  have  no  desire  to  bring  back  the  days 
when  men  staggered  into  drawing-rooms  under  their 
two  bottles  of  wine.  No  rational  being  calls  that 
enjoyment.  Whist  is  not  the  serious  business  of 
life,  as  some  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
seemed  to  have  supposed  it,  and  there  was  a  mix 
ture  of  what  was  evil  as  well  as  what  was  good  in 
the  "  glasses  round,"  which  even  fair  lips  were  not 
ashamed  to  taste  after  a  late  supper.  But  is  there 
no  possible  form  of  social  life  for  Englishmen,  inter 
mediate  between  the  roystering  boon-companion 
ship  of  a  squire  Western,  and  the  miserable  un- 
hearty  stuck-up  form  of  intercourse  (one  has  to 
invent  epithets  for  it  out  of  indignation,  or  borrow 
them  from  slang,  so  naturally  un-English  is  it) 
which  has  of  late  years  sprung  up  amongst  our 
middle  classes?  Niggardly  at  once  and  expensive, 
encouraging,  instead  of  kindly  feeling  and  good- 
neighbourship,  a  petty  pride  and  rivalry  and  affec 
tation,  catching  at  the  shadow  of  a  cold  dignity  and 
refinement,  which  they  imagine  to  be  the  character 
istics  of  superior  station,  instead  of  enjoying,  heart 
ily  and  thankfully,  the  wealth  of  social  blessings 
which  lie  around  them  in  their  own.  The  state  of 
isolation  in  which  a  man  of  moderate  means,  in 
most  country  neighbourhoods,  lives  and  moves  from 
year  to  year,  is  notorious ;  it  would  be  pitiable,  if 
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it  were  not  so  often  his  own  fault.  By  men  of  mo 
derate  means,  I  mean  chiefly  the  village  rector  arid 
the  small  landed  proprietor.  This  latter  class,  in 
deed,  for  the  same  social  reasons,  has  for  some  time 
been  fast  diminishing.  As  to  the  "  professional 
man,"  as  we  call  him,  who  has  every  right  to  take 
his  place  among  them,  it  is  one  symptom  of  an  un 
healthy  tone  in  English  society  that  his  position  of 
late  years  has  notoriously  sunk.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  made  in  favour  of  the  man  and  not  of 
the  profession,  he  is  no  longer  met  at  the  kind  of 
table  at  which  he  was  welcome  fifty  years  ago.  The 
lawyer  who  knows  all  our  family  secrets,  in  whose 
honour,  though  we  have  the  bad  taste  to  call  him  a 
rascal,  we  place  a  confidence  which  we  seldom  find 
abused;  the  surgeon  to  whose  care  and  skill  we 
trust  our  lives,  our  health,  our  family  hopes,  and,  I 
may  almost  say,  the  honour  of  our  wives  and  daugh 
ters,  —  these  men  we  do  all  we  can  to  force  down 
into  a  class  of  society  whose  habits,  whose  tastes — 
and,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose,  whose 
principles — are  lower  than  our  own.  We  complain 
of  these  men  not  being  gentlemen,  and  we  do  all  in 
our  power  to  prevent  their  having  one  of  the  most 
essential  qualifications,  the  believing  themselves  to 
be  so.  So  the  rector  dwells  in  his  little  world,  and 
finds  his  excitement  and  amusement  (for  excite 
ment  and  amusement,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  every 
healthy  mind  must  have)  in  a  war  with  his  dis- 
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senters,  or,  still  better,  with  his  neighbour  and 
reverend  brother ;  or  in  Church  politics,  narrowing 
his  mind  by  the  constant  reading  of  his  politico- 
religious  Church  newspaper,  high  or  low,  instead  of 
enlarging  it  by  the  study  of  the  wide-open  book  of 
human-kind ;  and  running  up  occasionally,  if  the 
railway  station  be  handy,  to  his  university  or  to 
town,  like  a  miner  for  a  breath  of  upper  air.  And 
the  squire  of  limited  acres  and  expanding  family 
dwells  in  his  little  world  also,  or  more  probably  does 
riot  dwell  there,  but,  unable  to  afford  his  house  in 
town  for  the  season  like  his  neighbour  the  M.P.,  or 
to  surround  himself,  when  at  home  in  the  country, 
like  him,  with  a  houseful  of  pleasant  people — unless 
he  be  mad  enough  to  ruin  himself  in  the  attempt 
— he  betakes  himself,  with  his  pretty  daughters,  to 
the  Continent  in  search  of  cheap  living,  cheap  edu 
cation,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  cheap  society.  And 
the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  being  of  a  companionable 
disposition,  try,  perhaps,  to  form  a  little  world  of 
their  own,  a  sort  of  double  hemisphere,  and  meet 
and  chat  over  their  bottle  of  port  or  their  brandy- 
and-water,  and  discuss  the  tightness  of  the  squire's 
exchequer,  or  the  pattern  of  humility  and  Christian 
sympathy  set  before  them  by  the  rector's  lady,  not 
much  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  or  pro 
gress  in  their  duty  towards  their  neighbour ;  the 
lawyer,  perhaps  with  a  mental  anticipation  of  the 
time  to  come,  when  a  few  years  hence,  if  my  lord's 
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agency  turns  out  as  well  as  he  hopes,  he  too  shall 
become  an  independent  gentleman,  possibly  take  a 
lease  of  the  squire's  place,  or  buy  it  advantageously 
— for  it  is  very  likely  to  be  in  the  market  by  that 
time — doubting  whether  he  shall  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  do  the  correct  thing,  and  cut  his  friend  Bolus, 
but  determining,  at  all  events,  to  show  the  rector 
that  he's  as  good  as  he  is,  and  fancying  that  he  is 
to  be  a  happier  man  when  he  has  a  high  wall  and 
pair  of  double  gates  to  shut  him  out  from,  the  sight 
of  his  neighbours,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  in 
plush  to  stand  and  watch  him  eat  his  dinner. 

In  short,  the  hearty  genial  old  English  life  ip 
fast  disappearing :  the  kindly  intercourse  between 
house  and  house,  which  sweetened  life  for  the 
young,  and  smoothed  for  a  while  the  careful  brows 
of  the  old,  is  dying  away ;  and  what  we  now  call 
society  is  too  often  a  mere  sacrifice  to  appearances., 
an  unreal  puppet-like  performance,  which  gives 
pleasure  to  very  few,  and  imposes  upon  nobody. 
Unless  our  revenues  will  allow  us  to  keep  a  plea 
sant  set  of  guests  at  bed  and  board  in  the  country, 
or  we  throw  ourselves  upon  our  club  in  town,  we 
had  best  make  ourselves  as  independent  of  our  kind 
as  may  be. 

One  plea  is,  every  one  is  so  busy  in  these  days  : 
in  spite  of  Solomon's  saying,  that  there  is  "  a  time 
for  all  things,"  our  modern  wise  men,  by  their  own 
account,  can  hardly  find  time  for  anything.  It  is 
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not  only  the  unfortunate  mechanic  that  is  driven 
into  a  state  of  slavery  by  his  fourteen  hours  of 
daily  toil,  and  has  a  holiday  so  rarely  that  he  does 
not  know  how  to  use  it  when  it  comes,  but  even 
what  they  in  their  ignorance  would  call  the  unpro 
ductive  classes  have  not,  if  you  will  believe  their 
own  pitiable  story,  a  moment  to  themselves.  They 
are  so  busy  always.  In  the  name  of  the  great 
Busybody,  busy  about  what  ? — 

"  Seven  hours  to  sleep,  to  healthful  labour  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allow — and  all  to  Heaven." 

Now  the  man  to  whom  this  distich  is  attributed  is 
generally  allowed  to  have  brought  something  to 
pass  in  his  generation.  But  I  suppose  the  days 
have  grown  shorter  since  then.  One  remembers 
an  old  form  of  expression,  "  dropping  in  to  see  a 
friend:"  a  barbarous  idiom,  adapted  to  the  savage 
state  of — may  we  call  it  society  ? — among  our  fore 
fathers.  I  protest  —  with  the  exception  of  my 
friends  Smith  and  Jones,  who  are  confessedly  be 
hind  the  age — I  should  shrink  from  trying  that 
experiment  at  any  house  of  my  acquaintance.  I 
should  expect  to  be  dropped  out  again  pretty 
quickly,  and  thankful  if  it  were  not  out  of  a  two 
pair  of  stairs  window.  I  did  that  kind  of  thing 
once,  I  remember,  in  the  days  of  my  comparative 
youth  and  simplicity,  in  the  case  of  the  Kev.  Byron, 
who  had  been  good  enough  to  say  he  should  be 
"  always  glad  to  see  me."  I  rode  over  there  about 
12  s 
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the  uncanonical  hour  of  one,  with  a  view  to  a  pos 
sible  lunch,  let  me  say,  as  I  am  about  my  confes 
sions.  The  confidential  servant  was  struggling 
into  his  coat  as  he  opened  the  door  for  me,  and  was 
startled  into  a  confession  that  he  believed  "master 
was  in  his  study  ; "  he  would  see.  So  I  was  ushered 
into  a  very  cold  drawing-room,  and,  after  giving  me 
time  to  get  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  my  reverend 
friend  made  his  appearance.  We  were  both,  of 
course,  full  of  apologies — I  for  my  unseasonable 
interruption,  he  for  having  unavoidably  detained 
me.  He  gave  me  to  understand,  of  course  in  the 
most  delicate  manner,  that  he  was  always  much 
engaged  in  the  morning.  Now  I  happen,  since 
those  days,  to  have  learned  the  interpretation  of 
this  mystery.  At  the  time,  of  course,  I  thought  he 
might  be  editing  a  new  edition  of  the  Fathers,  or 
an  original  explanation  of  the  Articles — most  of  my 
clerical  friends  were,  in  those  days.  But  Brown's 
confidential  servant  happens  to  be  a  lover  of  my 
cook's.  If  you  want  to  have  all  your  private  habits 
known,  keep  one  of  these  modern  "  confidential," 
by  all  means.  Brown  buys  all  his  sermons  cheap 
— lithographed  in  MS.  That's  the  last  fashion. 
Perhaps,  in  his  case,  it's  just  as  well  for  his  hearers. 
It  don't  take  many  of  his  mornings,  at  all  events, 
to  "prepare  for  his  duties,"  as  Mrs  Byron  terms 
it.  But  Brown's  morning  of  study  is  pretty  much 
as  follows :  Breakfast,  9  to  10 ;  Times  newspaper, 
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10  to  11 ;  yawn  ;  look  out  of  window;  cast  up  yester 
day's  accounts;  write  two  notes  (twice  over),  and 
three  school-reward  tickets.  That  carries  us  on 
till  half-past  twelve.  Try  the  Times  again,  perhaps  ; 
clerk  calls  about  a  wedding  or  a  funeral ;  chat  with 
him  about  the  family  affairs  of  the  parties  concerned 
till  the  luncheon-bell  breaks  up  the  conference. 
And  Brown  has  been  "very  busy" — he  tells  Mrs 
Brown  so,  and  he  thinks  so.  Such  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  interrupted.  I  knew  a  man  who  wrote 
his  sermons  on  horseback  (certainly  they  were  not 
like  Brown's  MS.),  and  another  who  wrote  a  Koman 
History,  or,  I  might  say,  the  Roman  History,  in  his 
drawing-room,  surrounded  by  his  children  at  play ; 
but  then  they  were  not  studious  characters,  like 
my  reverend  friend.  Then,  again,  Mrs  Brown  is 
"  sorry  she  sees  so  little  of  Mrs  Smith ; "  she  would 
so  much  like  to  be  better  neighbours ;  but  her  time 
is  so  fully  occupied  with  the  "  dear  children."  "  A 
most  devoted  wife  and  mother,"  so  I  am  told.  I 
am  heartily  glad  she  stands  in  neither  relation  to 
me.  Those  "  dear  children  "  never  looked  half  so 
pretty,  half  so  innocent,  or  half  so  attractive,  as  I 
saw  them  one  day,  escaped  from  Mamma's  and 
Mademoiselle's  surveillance,  galloping  round  Smith's 
paddock  on  his  old  rough  pony,  and  Madeleine  (the 
Countess's  godchild)  dancing  wild  with  delight  at 
old  Ponto's  grave  face  under  her  best  bonnet. 
Poor  child !  it  was  very  naughty,  no  doubt — quite 
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against  all  the  rules  of  her  "  bringings  up ;"  it  was 
very  incautious  to  have  left  her  for  a  moment  under 
the  protection  of  that  notoriously  rude  Tom  Smith ; 
and  she  won't  be  taken  out  again  with  mamma  in 
a  hurry  to  call  on  those  kind  of  people :  one  can't 
be  too  particular,  as  she  very  properly  says,  with 
whom  one's  children  associate.  So  my  pretty  little 
Madeleine  will  grow  up  drilled  according  to  rule 
under  mamma's  own  inspection,  and  come  out  in 
due  time  with  her  manners  perfectly  formed,  trained, 
and  pruned,  till  there  is  not  an  inch  of  natural  growth 
about  her,  according  to  the  precise  pattern  of  twenty 
other  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance — girls  who 
might  have  been  jewels,  but  are  now  little  centres  of 
vapid  self-sufficiency,  set  in  crinoline.  The  rouge, 
and  the  powder,  and  the  stiff  curls  by  which  our 
grandmothers  disfigured  nature,  were  bad  enough ; 
but  "  rouged  cheeks  and  curled  hair,"  as  Lord  Bacon 
has  it,  "are  better  than  rouged  and  curled  manners." 
One  of  the  great  social  evils  of  this  age  is  admitted 
to  be  the  reluctance  of  our  young  men  to  early  mar 
riages  ;  they  won't  marry  now,  we  are  told,  as  they 
used  to  do,  and  ought  to  do,  on  three  hundred  a-year. 
Depend  upon  it,  in  many  and  many  a  case,  it  is  not 
the  odd  hundred  or  two  that  is  wanting — it's  the  at 
traction.  We  have  lost  that  joyous  and  familiar 
intercourse  between  neighbours'  families,  where 
young  people's  individualities  had  space  and  oppor 
tunity  to  develop  themselves,  and  heart  met  heart. 
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Our  modish  Cupid  has  over-strung  his  bow — his  ar 
rows  don't  hit  home.  Young  ladies  hide  away  the 
key  of  their  hearts  so  carefully,  that  nobody  thinks 
it  worth  looking  for.  Who  is  to  choose  "the  one  " 
out  of  a  bevy  of  proper-behaved  damsels  like  a  row 
of  hollyhocks,  differing  only  in  height,  and  shape, 
and  colour?  They  all  look  alike,  dress  alike,  talk 
alike,  and  walk  alike  ;  and  for  anything  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  think  alike  and  feel  alike.  Why, 
such  a  choice  is  an  act  of  deliberate  intention — 
matrimony  prepense  ;  few  men  have  the  nerve  to 
venture  upon  it.  No  wonder  they  calculate  the  pro 
bable  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills  before  they  take 
such  a  plunge  as  that.  Don't  fancy  that  I  talk  like 
a  cynical  old  bird,  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  I 
take,  as  the  exponent  of  what  my  own  feelings  would 
be  if  I  were  young,  and  open  as  I  once  was  to  the 
conviction  of  bright  eyes,  my  nephew,  Jack  Haw 
thorne,  not  long  home  from  the  Crimea,  six  feet  one, 
independent,  hairy  as  a  Skye  terrier,  brave  as  a  lion 
(clasps  for  Alma  and  Balaklava),  gentle  as  a  grey 
hound,  and  I  should  say  impressible,  decidedly. 
"  What  I  missed  most,"  said  he,  in  his  open-hearted, 
unabashed  simplicity,  "  was  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
face."  Whereupon  I  spoke  :  "I wonder,  Jack,  you 
don't  marry  ;  it  would  make  you  a  happier  man  than 
living  half  your  days  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
'  Army  and  Navy.'  Why  not  pick  up  a  nice  girl,  and 
set  up  the  family  name  again  at  the  old  manor?" 
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"  Well,  so  I  would,"  said  Jack,  interjectively  be 
tween  the  puffs  of  his  cutty,  "  but  there  are  no  girls 
now — they're  all  young  ladies  :  catch  me  marrying 
a  young  lady  !  "  Jack  has  mortally  offended,  I  fear, 
a  whole  -circle  of  previous  admirers,  mammas  and 
daughters,  by  a  very  innocent  and  well-intentioned 
little  speech  he  made  at  one  of  his  last  public  appear 
ances.  His  hostess  was  begging  him  to  dance.  Jack 
"  didn't  seem  to  care  about  dancing."  "  But  pray — 
to  oblige  her — there  were  so  many  nice  girls  sitting 
down,  and  the  men  were  so  stupid  1 "  Jack  would 
have  danced  with  a  she-bear  sooner  than  be  really 
rude  or  ill-natured,  so  he  consented.  The  patron 
ess  was  charmed  and  grateful  And  now,  which 
would  he  like  her  to  introduce  him  to  ?  "  Miss  A.  ? 
sweet  girl  I  Miss  B.  ?  very  sweet  girl — clever,  only 
so  quiet.  The  two  Miss  C.'s  ?  both  darlings  !  Miss 
D.  ?  "  (in  a  whisper),  "  twenty  thousand,  and  not 
engaged!"  "Thank ye,"  said  Jack,  after  casting 
his  eye  along  the  line  as  if  he  were  on  parade, 
"  they  all  look  very  much  alike.  As  I  am  to  do  it," 
continued  he,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  coun 
tenance,  for  he  was  in  earnest,  "  I  may  as  well  do 
it  handsomely  ;  so  I'll  take  the  tallest  and  the  stiff- 
est,  with  a  shade  of  red  in  her  hair." 

Seriously,  I  do  not  think  the  clubs  alone  have  to 
answer  for  the  decrease  in  early  marriages.  Other 
modern  improvements  in  society  must  bear  their 
share  of  blame.  I  would  back  the  hearts — I  mean 
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tlie  girls — against  the  clubs  any  day,  only  give  them 
fair-play.  The  great  god  Pan  is  dead,  but  Eros  is 
immortal  "  Naturam  expellas  fared  " — but  rather 
let  me  translate  freely,  or  my  fairer  readers  (and  if 
they  once  open  this  page  they  are  sure  to  read  it) 
will  think  there  is  something  wicked  under  the 
Latin — "you -may  pitchfork  poor  'human  nature' 
out  of  a  three-pair  front,  and  it  will  creep  in  again, 
wagging  its  tail,  at  the  back-door."  Woman  against 
the  world  !  Man  is  her  willing  slave,  if  she  be  true 
to  herself.  But  no  sensible  man  of  moderate  means 
— no  man  who  has  to  work,  and  is  willing  to  work, 
for  his  livelihood — I  might,  perhaps,  say  no  sensible 
man  in  any  position — picks  his  wife  out  of  a  ball 
room  or  an  opera-box,  however  much  he  may  like 
to  see  her  there.  A  true  woman  has  much  more 
chance — we  all  know  it — of  winning  any  love  that 
is  worth  her  winning,  in  her  own  home,  in  her  un 
dress,  in  her  little  nameless  everyday  unstudied 
graces,  sitting  on  a  stile,  loitering  by  a  brook,  rat 
tling  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  busy  and  unconscious 
amidst  common  household  duties,  than  in  what  the 
sex  choose  to  consider  the  especial  scenes  of  their 
glories  and  their  triumphs.  I  have  read  somewhere, 
or  have  been  told,  that  any  woman,  three  removes 
from  a  Gorgon  in  personal  attractions,  can  make  any 
man  propose  to  her  if  she  has  the  chance  of  living 
in  the  same  house  with  him  for  a  month.  I  am  in 
clined,  with  some  modification,  to  believe  it,  Irumili- 
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ating  as  it  may  seem  to  us  noble  animals.  Jack, 
to  whom  I  quote  it,  shakes  his  head  with  an  air  of 
superior  cunning ;  but  I  see  in  him,  at  all  events,  a 
ready  victim.  A  real  woman,  with  a  good  figure 
and  a  kind  heart,  might  hook  him  easily  in  a  fort 
night.  At  all  events,  there  was  much  more  chance 
of  early  marriages,  and  happy  ones  too,  when  neigh 
bours  of  that  large  class  who  have  children  at  their 
desire,  but  little  substance  to  leave  them,  met  as 
neighbours ;  when  personal  intercourse  was  more 
unrestrained ;  when  a  lad  could  grow  up  in  intimacy 
with  another  family  and  learn  to  call  the  girls  by 
their  Christian  names,  without  any  fear  of  being 
asked  his  intentions  ;  when  there  were  such  things 
as  fishing -parties,  and  lounging  in  gardens,  and 
country  rides  and  rambles  on  long  summer  mornings, 
and  family  dinners  and  round  games  on  winter 
nights  ;  not  to  speak  of  extempore  dances,  to  which 
no  one  minded  going  and  returning  eight  or  ten 
miles,  packed  into  any  kind  of  conveyance,  six  in 
side,  or  well  wrapped  up,  three  in  a  gig, — "the  more 
the  merrier."  Those  were  the  days,  not  exactly 
when  we  were  young,  for  they  were  rather  before  our 
time,  but  of  which  our  fathers  have  told  us ;  those 
were  the  days  to  live  in !  when  it  was  not  considered 
"  ungenteel " — that  was  the  old  word — or  incorrect 
to  walk  home,  if  need  were,  two  or  three  miles  on  a 
clear  frosty  night ;  or  if  the  roads  were  muddy,  it 
was  only  a  splashed  ankle  :  there  were  ankles  thenj 
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flounces  had  not  yet  grown  down  to  the  toes.  Men 
fell  in  love  in  those  days — they  couldn't  help  them 
selves  ;  walking  into  it  deliberately,  after  debate 
duly  held  pro  and  con.,  is  a  much  slower  process. 
Suppose  there  was  a  stolen  kiss  now  and  then  :  bless 
us,  don't  be  shocked,  my  dear  young  ladies — it  hurt 
nobody  :  it  was  not  a  whit  more  improper,  and 
much  more  pleasant,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
than  your  present  waltz  and  polka,  which  we,  re 
member,  not  so  many  years  ago  either,  felt  our  pro 
priety  shocked  at.  Oh  !  if  you  only  knew  the  golden 
opportunities  of  those  patriarchal  times,  you  would 
be  the  first  to  head  a  ladies'  crusade,  in  which  I  thus 
volunteer  the  part  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  rescue 
youth  at  least  out  of  the  grasp  of  these  infidel  con 
ventionalities,  whose  god  is  Form,  and  Fashion  his 
prophet  1 

But  it  is  not  only  the  young  who  are  thus  letting 
slip  from  them  their  heritage  of  innocent  enjoyment. 
Has  everybody  read  Cranford?  that  admirable  life 
like  picture,  drawn  as  it  must  have  been  from  the 
life  itself,  of  what  old  ladies  used  to  bo  in  quiet 
country  towns.  If  you  have  not  read  it,  you  have 
yet  to  read  one  of  the  truest  descriptions  ever  writ 
ten  of  a  phase  of  society  humble  enough,  but  not 
without  its  share  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic. 
But  you  have  read  it,  perhaps,  and  sneer  in  your 
heart  at  the  good  old  souls,  and  their  humdrum 
ways,  and  innocent  make-believes.  Yet,  to  my 
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mind,  it  seems  a  pleasant  and  a  cheerful  picture  : 
and  the  authoress,  while  she  indulges  to  the  full 
your  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  evidently  tells  you  so, 
in  an  aside,  all  the  way  through.  If  you  ever  live 
to  be  old  maids,  my  dears  (such  a  thing  is  really 
possible  in  these  times),  and  have  few  to  care  for 
you,  and  no  great  anxieties  or  absorbing  objects  in 
life,  you  might  be  very  glad  to  make  a  fourth  at 
quadrille  at  Cranford.  But  I  doubt  whether  such  a 
refuge  will  be  open  to  you,  unless  times  mend — by 
which  I  mean  retrograde  a  little.  I  doubt  whether 
there  will  be  any  such  thing  as  quadrille  left,  or 
even  those  very  slight,  but  social,  suppers.  Even 
the  St  James's  Chronicle  survives  but  in  name  ;  no 
thing  of  Cranford  life  will  remain  for  you — except 
Dr  Johnson.  Old  ladies  of  all  descriptions  are  for 
bidden  to  be  merry,  and  recommended  to  make  them 
selves  useful.  You  have  a  choice  of  employments 
set  before  you,  according  to  your  special  predilec 
tions  :  you  can  wear  a  remarkably  ill-made  dress, 
of  sombre  hue,  up  to  your  throat,  and  call  yourself 
a  "  sister  ;  "  or  you  can  go  about  distributing  Anti- 
popery  tracts  to  bewildered  cottagers  (in  this  case 
colours  may  be  worn)  ;  you  can  make  garments  of 
all  kinds  that  never  fit,  or  soup  which  a  Spartan 
could  not  stomach  ;  you  may  be  secretary  to  all 
manner  of  Ladies'  Associations  ;  you  may  lecture 
on  the  rights  of  women ;  you  may  talk  scandal,  and 
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quarrel  with  your  neighbours  ;  you  may  read,  you 
may  write,  you  may  wear — anything  you  please; 
but  you  must  not  enjoy  yourself,  as  those  poor  old 
dowagers  tried  to  do.  Eyes  more  terrible  than  Mr 
Mulliner's  are  upon  you.  Are  we  not  intellectual  ? 
are  we  not  rational  ?  are  we  not  virtuous  ? — no  more 
cakes  and  ale. 

Even  the  old  ladies  of  Cranford  were  a  relic  of 
the  past.  The  pleasant  society  that  used  to  cheer 
many  an  old  country  town  was  departed,  even  in 
their  day.  Gentlemen  of  good  family  and  small 
independencies  used  to  find  or  form  there  a  little 
circle,  into  which  even  a  rich  plebeian  hardly  won 
his  way.  The  professional  man,  if  he  were  gentle 
in  character  and  manners,  found  a  seat  there  as  in 
right  of  his  calling.  And  it  is  the  breaking-up  of 
these  kindly  brotherhoods  which  has  driven  all  but 
the  successful  physician,  who  still  holds  his  ground, 
into  that  society  which  is  exclusively  commercial ; 
to  their  gain,  and,  as  I  must  think,  to  his  and  our 
loss.  In  some  few  old  towns,  chiefly  cathedral 
cities,  there  remains  still,  from  local  advantages,  a 
little  nucleus  of  what  we  call,  and  fairly  call, 
"good  society,"  round  which  others  are  glad  to 
gather ;  and  a  new  and  valuable  attraction,  from 
which  I  hope  we  may  yet  see  good  fruits,  has 
sprung  up  of  late  in  many  places  by  the  extension 
of  the  foundation  in  many  of  our  Public  Schools. 
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But  go  and  walk  through  any  town  you  knew  even  in 
your  own  boyhood,  and  look  at  every  house  in  which 
you  laughed  and  danced  of  old  with  those  who  had 

"  Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercises, 
And  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman," 

and  say  whether  it  does  not  make  you  sick  at  heart 
to  see  the  hosiery  displayed  in  the  new  windows, 
or,  at  the  best,  the  new  surgeon's  brass  plate  upon 
the  door.  And  where  are  the  representatives  of 
that  old  family — poor,  perhaps,  but  of  unblemished 
descent  and  undimmed  honour — whose  arms, 
carved  in  stone,  still  look  down  in  grim  mockery 
over  the  old  well-known  portal,  though  now  only 
the  grocer's  gay  daughters  pass  in  and  out  thereat 
— where  are  they  ?  Not  dead  ;  not  ruined  :  those 
fates,  sad  and  common  as  they  are,  have  the  dig 
nity  of  sorrow  ;  no,  they  have  fled,  as  if  there  were 
a  pestilence  in  its  streets,  from  a  place  where  they 
might  have  lived  happy  and  honoured,  and  have 
shut  themselves  in  an  ill-built  villa  in  the  country, 
or  mix  in  the  crowd  at  some  cheap  watering-place, 
where  few  know  and  none  respect  them. 

Heaven  help  my  wits  !  am  I  living  in  this  grand 
age  of  development,  of  social  progress,  of  intellec 
tual  light,  and  commercial  activity,  and  bewailing 
myself  after  the  narrow  world  of  an  old  provincial 
town,  or  the  coarse  rusticity  of  old  country  merry 
makings  ?  Am  I  so  insensible  to  the  privileges  of 
my  generation  ?  Am  I  like  the  little  boy  in  Miss 
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Edgeworth's  story,  "  No-Eyes  " — walking  through 
modern  elegance  and  refinement,  and  seeing  nothing 
to  admire,  and  grumbling  all  the  way  at  the  dulness 
of  the  road  ?  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  I  don't 
object  to  the  arts  and  sciences  personally,  though 
I  was  born,  as  another  great  man  says,  in  the  "  pre- 
scientific  age  "  myself.  I  am  very  glad  to  believe 
that  we  are  making  very'considerable  progress  in 
them.  But  there  is  an  old  art  called  the  Art  of 
Happiness,  and  in  this  I  doubt  our  proficiency ; 
nay,  I  am  afraid  we  are  losing  it  very  fast — I  mean 
that  large  proportion  of  us  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
a  very  high  figure  for  the  secret.  I  think  an  old 
writer  calls  it  the  "  master-science,"  implying  that 
others  are  subservient  to  it  (his  name,  I  remember, 
was  Aristotle ;  but  it's  a  very  old  book,  and  pro 
bably  an  exploded  theory).  Is  it  not  true,  even  in 
a  lower  sense  than  it  was  written,  that  "  there  is  a 
wisdom  that  multiplieth  bitterness  ?  "  We  are  a 
very  scientific  age,  a  very  reading  age,  a  very 
inquiring  age — no  doubt  of  it  ;  but  are  we  the 
happier  for  it  ?  I  don't  ask,  Are  we  the  better  for 
it? — that  is  not  the  question  before  the  present 
court ;  we  leave  that  to  graver  judges.  A  reading 
age  we  are  pre-eminently.  Of  the  multitude  of 
books  there  is  verily  no  end.  "  Mudie's  "  has  be 
come  a  national  institution.  "  I  do  believe,"  says 
a  delightful  writer,  slyly  putting  his  sentiments 
into  the  mouth  of  a  street  philosopher,  "  there's 
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some  folks  as  reads  themselves  stupid."  *  An  in 
quiring  age  we  are,  undoubtedly  :  we  take  very 
little  upon  trust  ;  we  investigate  everything  in 
heaven  and  earth,  within  and  beyond  our  compre 
hension,  and  believe  as  little  as  we  can  help.  That 
may  be  a  step  towards  happiness — I  leave  that 
question  again  to  wiser  heads.  We  deal  largely  in 
general  knowledge — an  excellent  article,  no  doubt ; 
but  one  may  have  too  much  of  it.  Sometimes 
ignorance  is  really  bliss.  It  has  not  added  to  my 
personal  comfort  to  know  to  a  decimal  fraction 
what  proportion  of  red  earth  I  may  expect  to  find 
in  my  cocoa  every  morning ;  to  have  become  know 
ingly  conscious  that  my  coffee  is  mixed  with  ground 
liver  and  litmus,  instead  of  honest  chicory ;  and 
that  bijjulphuret  of  mercury  forms  the  basis  of  my 
cayenne.  It  was  once  my  fate  to  have  a  friend 
staying  in  my  house  who  was  one  of  these  minute 
philosophers.  He  used  to  amuse  himself  after 
breakfast  by  a  careful  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  the 
contents  of  the  teapot,  laid  out  as  a  kind  of  hortus 
siccus  on  his  plate.  "  This  leaf,  now,"  he  would 
say,  "  is  fuchsia  ;  observe  the  serrated  edges  : 
that's  no  tea-leaf — positively  poisonous.  This,  now, 
again,  is  blackthorn,  or  privet — yes,  privet ;  you 
may  know  it  by  the  divisions  in  the  panicles  : 
that's  no  tea-leaf."  A  most  uncomfortable  guest 
he  was  ;  and  though  not  a  bad  companion  in  many 
*  "  The  Lover's  Seat." 
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respects,  I  felt  my  appetite  improved  the  first  time 
I  sat  down  to  dinner  without  him.  It  won't  do  to 
look  into  all  your  meals  with  a  microscope.  Of 
course  there  is  a  medium  between  these  over- 
curious  investigations  and  an  implicit  faith  in  every 
thing  that  is  set  before  you.  One  likes  in  the 
main,  though  perhaps  it  betrays  a  weakness,  to 
know  what  one  is  eating.  Hear,  on  the  other  side 
the  question,  a  recent  traveller  in  China  :  "  Salted 
earth-worms,"  quoth  he,  "  which  fortunately  we  did 
not  know  until  we  had  eaten  them  !  "  That  was  a 
true  philosopher  ;  but  we  cannot  all  be  expected 
to  attain  to  the  sublime. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  poor  creature,  who  could  have 
been  well  contented,  and  perhaps  happier,  in  a 
lower  element.  I  feel  like  an  owl  in  the  broad  day 
light  of  intelligence  round  me,  and  want  to  go  back 
to  my  darkness.  I  am  oppressed  with  a  wealth  of 
all  that  is  elevating  and  improving — "the  burden 
of  an  honour  unto  which  I  was  not  born."  There 
are  so  many  things  in  this  age  for  which  I  feel 
myself  so  unfit.  If  I  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  I 
am  told  I  go  there  (or  ought  to)  in  order  to  be  edi 
fied  and  instructed ;  to  have  my  taste  refined,  my 
history  rubbed  up,  my  mind  expanded  ;  to  learn 
the  mysteries  of  form,  colour,  and  proportion ;  to 
recognise  the  grand,  and  to  worship  the  beautiful ; 
but  I  don't.  I  have  been  there  several  times,  but. 
I  go  to  be  amused.  I  come  away  with  a  more  con- 
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fused  idea  than  ever  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  have  altered  the  suc 
cession.  As  to  the  dates  of  Architecture  and  Chron 
ology,  about  which  I  never  was  very  learned,  I  now 
labour  under  a  confusion  of  persons  and  places 
which  I  should  hardly  like  to  confess.  Out  of  the 
Alhambra  I  come  plump  upon  Kameses  the  Great, 
and  passing  under  the  chancel  arch  of  Tuam  Cathe 
dral,  and  then  through  the  door  of  Romsey  Abbey, 
I  find  myself  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  at  Co 
logne.  I  gave  the  guide-book  up  after  that,  and 
have  been  content  since  to  wander  through  a  laby 
rinth  of  paint  and  gilding,  pretty  enough,  till  I  find 
my  way  to  the  fowl  and  ham,  turn  my  back  dili 
gently  upon  the  cannibals  opposite,  and  do  what 
even  the  most  persevering  searcher  after  knowledge 
is  fain  to  do  there — eat  my  dinner.  Even  the  quiet 
little  town  near  which  I  dwell  is  invaded  by  itiner 
ant  lecturers  :  it's  very  improving,  they  tell  me  ; 
it  don't  improve  me.  They  have  a  choral  society 
there,  which  does  oratories,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
promising  :  I  was  weak  enough  to  subscribe,  and 
have  been  once  ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  go  again. 
Everything  is  to  be  done  now,  too,  by  examinations. 
Unrewarded  merit  is  to  be  no  more  permitted.  I 
am  seriously  afraid  of  a  commission  coming  down 
some  day  to  examine  me.  But  I  give  notice  here 
by,  that  if  the  whole  world  is  to  be  turned  into  a 
vast  school,  I  for  one  mean  to  play  truant.  I  shall 
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have  to  seek  some  far  Utopia,  where  the  school 
master  does  not  profess,  according  to  the  modern 
prospectus,  to  exercise  a  strict  superintendence 
over  his  pupils  during  their  hours  of  recreation,  and 
take  niy  voyage — I  suppose  in  a  ship  of  fools — to 
some  islands  of  blessed  ignorance,  whose  inhabi 
tants  are  not  yet  too  busy  to  enjoy  themselves,  or 
too  wise  to  laugh. 

But  the  editor  has  no  more  room  for  any  more  of 
my  nonsense.  There's  a  very  solemn  and  stiff  poli 
tical  article  coming  immediately.  So  I  take  leave 
of  my  readers — if  they  have  not  already  taken  leave 
of  me — with  a  quotation  from  a  wiser  man  : — 
"  Boys,  boys,  be  grave  :  here  comes " 
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